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ADVENTURES 
Peregrine Pickle: 


MEMOIRS os 4 LADY os QUALITY. 


—  — — 


RESPICERE EXEMPLAR VITAE MORUMQUE JUBEBO | 
DOCTUM IMITATOREM, ET VERAS HINC DUCERE VOCES> 
| HOR, 


2 [ 


FART 1 


— 


(at) 


Ao Los © 


My Lord, 


HE turn which your lordſhip gave to the conver- 

fation of laſt night, having laid me under the 
neceſſity of vindicating the ſtep I have lately taken in 
publiſhing Memoirs of my Life, I think I have a right 
to demand your opinion of the motives which I then 
explained; and this I aſk by way of appeal to your 
judgment, from the ſentiments of thoſe who might per- 
haps think my inducements were weak or frivolous. 
For, though no perſon in the company attempted to in- 
validate the arguments I advanced, I could perceive 
that one gentleman was not altogether convinced of 
the rectitude of that meaſure: You may remember, he 
dropped ſeveral diſſenting hints, couched in the modeſt 
expreſſions of, with ſubmiſſion to your ladyſhip's better 
judgment—But, to be ſure, you would not have taken ſuch a 
ep without firſt weighing the conſequences Hour provo- 
cations abere certainly very great, although the world is apt 
to put the worſt conſtructions upon every thing And other 
fuch prudential inſinuations that are often more diſcon- 
certing than the diſplayed objections of a declared an- 
tagoniſt ; becauſe they ſeem to import OY of 
great weight, which perſonal reſpect endeavours to ſup- 
preſs. Theſe ſententious fragments made ſuch im- 
preflion upon my mind, that I have been all night 
long taſking my recollection, in order to diſcover 
the weak fide of my defence; but, as one always 
ſees through the miſt of partiality in one's own con- 
cerns, I mult have recourſe to your diſcerament, and 


( w ) 
ſeriouſly inſiſt upon knowing how far you approve tlie 
juſtification of, | 


My Lord, 
| your Lordſhip's 


moſt obedient ſervant. 


. - 2 ; 
FE 2: % 


Maran, 


[| CanxoT help obſerving, that the ſerious manner 
in which you aſk my opinion of the motives, which 
induced you to publiſh your Memoirs, is exactly of a 
piece with the conduct of thoſe who conſult their friends, 
for approbation rather than advice, and, by a diſappoint- 
ment in their expectations of applauſe, are more than 
ever wedded to their own inventions. How would your 
ladyſhip look, ſhould I now, in conſequence of your 
demand, aſſume the air of a ſevere moraliſer, and tell 
you, that the ſtep you have taken was altogether pre- 
_ cipitate and inexcuſable; that you have unneceſſarily 
avowed your own indiſcretion, incurred the reſentment 
of individuals, and attracted the reproaches of a cenſo- 
rious world; and that, over and above theſe diſadvan- 
tages, you have ſubjected yourſelf for ever to a life of 
domeſtic diſquiet, by incenſing the tyrant of whom you 
complain, beyond a poſſibility of forgiveneſs or recon- 
ciliation ? Would not all the reſentment of a diſappoint- 
ed author take poſſeſſion of your ladyſhip; overcaſt 
that cheerfulneſs of countenance with a ſullen frown, 
and lighten from theſe fair eyes in gleams of diſplea- 
{ure ? No, yon would be more turprized than offended 
at my obſervations. You would believe you had been 


{ v:) 

all along deceived in your opinion of my delicacy and 
underſtanding: You would be mortified at the diſ- 
covery of your own miſtake, and look upon me with 
compaſſion, as one of thoſe tame, timid rationaliſts, 
who, being naturally phlegmatic and fearful, are utter 
ſtrangers to the refined ſenſations of the human heart, 
incapable of doing juſtice to thoſe melting tenderneſfes 
which they never felt, and too irreſolute to withſtand 

the torrent of ignorant, malicious, or wrong-headed cla- 
mour, when it affects a character in which their friend- 
ſhip ought to be intereſted. Your ſentiments, I own, 
would in that caſe be juſt, excepting that I ſhould en- 
gage your ladyſhip's pity, in deſerving your contempt, 
and, inſtead of being deſpiſed as a cold friend, be ſtill 
regarded by you as a weak and timorous well-wiſher. 
If your character ſuffered cruelly from miſrepreſenta- 
tions; if your foibles were magnified and multiplied 
with all the aggravations of envy and fiction ; if the 
qualities of your heart were decried or traduced, and 
even your underſtanding called in queſtion ; I agree with 
your ladyſhip, that it was not only excuſable, but highly 

neceſſary, to publiſh a detail of your conduct, which would 
acquit you of all or moſt of thoſe ſcandalous imputations. 
This taſk you have (in my opinion) performed to the 
ſatisfaction of all the intelligent and unprejudiced part 
of mankind. He muſt be very deficient in candour and 
feeling, who, in reading your Memoirs, is not intereſted 
in your favour; who does not eſpouſe the cauſe of beau- 
ty, innocence, and love; who does not ſee that, as you 
once were, you would ſtill have continued to be the pat- 
tern of conjugal faith and felicity, had not the croſs ac- 
cidents of fortune forced you from the natural bias of 
your diſpoſition; who does not excuſe the tenderneſs, 
which youth and ſenſibility, ſo circumſtanced, could not 
poſſibly reſiſt; and who does not freely forgive the 
fault, when he conſiders the particulars of the tempta- 
tion. He muſt be void of all taſte and reflection, who 
does not admire your ſpirit, elegance, and ſenſe; and 
dead to all the finer movements of the ſoul, if he is not 
agitared, thrilled, and tranſported with the pathetic cir- 
cumſtances of your ſtory. Some people who are your 


* 
ladyſhip's friends, and highly entertained with tlie per 
formance, have wiſhed you had ſpared yourſelf ſome 


unneceſſary confeſſions, which they thought could 


ſerve no end, but that of affording a handle to your 
enemies for cenſure and defamation : I myſelf, I on, 
was of the ſame opinion, until you convinced me, that, 
in ſuppreſling one circumſtance which might be after- 
wards diſcovered, your ſincerity through the whole 
piece would have been called in queſtion. And what 
have you avowed, that your moſt malicious foes dare 
blame, except your diſregard of an unnatural contract, 
which (though authoriſed by the laws of your country) 
was impoſed upon your neceſſity, youth, and inexpe- 
rience ? Nor was this conduct the reſult of vicious levi- 
ty and intemperance : You had already given undeniable 
proofs of your conſtancy and conjugal virtue to the firſt 
lord of your affections, who was the choice of your love, 
and to whom your heart was unalterably wedded. Your 
natural ſenſibility had been, by this extraordinary care, 
tenderneſs, and attention, cheriſhed and improved to 
ſuch a degree of delicacy, as could not poſſibly reliſh 
the attachment of the common run of huſbands. No 
wonder, then, that you was uneaſy under a ſecond en- 
gagement ſo much unlike the firſt ; that every circum- 
ſtance of the contraſt appeared to you in the moſt ag- 
gravating light, and made a ſuitable impreſſion upon 
your imagination; and that you was not inſenſible to 
thoſe attractions which had formerly captivated your 
heart, nor able to reſiſt the flattering inſinuations, in- 
credible aſſiduity, and ſurpriſing perſeverance of an art- 
ful lover. And ſure he could not have choſen a more 
favourable opportunity to prefer his addreſſes: Your 
paſſions were unuſually intendered by grief; you was 
diſſatisfied with your domeſtic ſituation 3 you was ſoli- 
tary for want of that intimate connection in which you 
had been ſo happy before; and your breaſt glowed 
with the moſt pathetic ſuſceptibility, while you was yet 
a ſtranger to the inſidious wiles of man. In ſuch 
diſtreſs the mind longs for ſympathy and conſolation ; . 
it ſeeks to repoſe itſelf upon the tender friendſhip of 
tome kind partner, that will ſhare and alleviate its ſor- 


A. = 
rows: Such a comforter appeared in the accompliſhed 
youth; your judgment was pleaſed with his qualifica- 
tions; his demeanour acquired your eſteem; your friend- 
ſhip was engaged by his ſincerity; and your affection 
was inſenſibly ſubdued. In ſhort, every thing conſpi- 
red to promote his ſuit, and my wonder is not that he 
ſucceeded, but that you held out ſo long. Your ſenti- 
ments with regard to thoſe who have inveighed againſt 
your performance, are altogether conformable to that 
good ſenſe and benevolent diſpoſition which I have 
always admired and eſteemed. As for writers who have 
exerciſed their pens in abuſing your ladyſhip, they are 
either objects of mirth or compaſſion. They, poor 
harmleſs creatures, in their hearts, wiſh you no evil. 
Their buſineſs is to eat honeſtly, if they can, but at 
any rate to eat. I am fully perſuaded, that, for a very 
ſmall ſum, you might engage the whole tribe to refute 
their own revilings, and bellow with all their might in 
your praiſe. It would really be uncharitable, as well as 
abſurd, to expreſs the leaſt reſentment againſt ſuch 
feeble antagoniſts, who are literally the beings of a ſum- 
mer day: They are the noiſy inſets, which the ſun of 
merit never fails to produce; the ſhadows that conti- 
nually accompany ſucceſs; and indeed a man might as 
well fight with his own ſhadow, as attempt to chaſtiſe 
ſuch unſubſtantial phantoms. But of all the emotions 
of your heart, that which I am at preſent tempted 
chiefly to applaud, is the ſorrow you expreſs for having 
been obliged, in your own juſtification, to vilify and ex- 
poſe the man to whom your fate is inſeparably con- 
nected; and the laudable reſolution you have taken to 
live amicably with him for the future, provided he ſhall 
perſiſt in that conduct which he hath of late choſen to 
maintain. On the whole, though you may have infla- 
med the virulence of envy and malice, rouſed the re- 
ſentment of ſome whoſe folly and ingratitude you had 
occaſion to diſplay, and incurred the cenſure of thoſe 
who think it their duty to exclaim againſt the leaſt in- 
iringement of the nuptial tie, howſoever unequally im- 
poſed ; your Memoirs will always be peruſed with plea- 
ſure by all readers of taſte and diſcernment, and your 


| ( vii) | 
fame, as a beauty and author, long ſurvive the ill offices 
of prejudice and perſonal animoſity. And now that I 
have performed the taſk enjoined, give me leave to add, 
that I have the honour to be, 


Madam, 
Your moſt devoted 


humble ſervant. 
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ADVENTURES 
O F 


PEREGRINE PICKLE. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
The memoirs of a lady of quality. 

B the circumſtances of the ſtory which I am going 
to relate, you will be convinced of my candour, 
while you are informed of my indiſcretion : You 

will be enabled, I hope, to perceive, that, howſoever my 

head may have erred, my heart hath always been un- 

corrupted, and that I have been unhappy, becauſe I 

loved, and was a woman. | 

I BELIEVE I need not obſerve, that I was the only 
child of a man of good fortune, who indulged me, in 
my infancy, with all the tenderneſs of paternal affection; 
and, when I was ſix years old, ſent me to a private 
ſchool, where I ſtaid till my age was doubled, and be- 
came fuch a favourite, that I was (even in thoſe early 
days) carried to all the places of public diverſion, the 
court itſelf not excepted, an indulgence that flattered 
my love of pleaſure, to which I was naturally addicted, 
and encouraged thoſe ideas of vanity and ambiticn, 
which ſpring up ſo early in the human mind. 

I was lively and good natured, my imagination apt 
to run riot, my heart liberal and diſintereſted, though 


I was fo obſtinately attached to my own opinions, that I 
Vor. III. A 
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. ADVENTURES of 


could not well brook contradiction; and, in the whole 
of my diſpoſition, reſembled that of Henry the Fifth, as 
deſcribed by Shakeſpeare. | 

Ix my thirteenth year I went to Bath, where I was 
firſt introduced into the world as a woman, having been 
entitled to that privilege by my perſon, which was re- 
markably tall for my years; and there my fancy was 
quite captivated by the variety of diverſions in which I 
was continually engaged : Not that the parties were al- 
together new to me, but becauſe I now found myſelf 


_ conſidered as a perſon of conſequence, and ſurrounded 


by a crowd of admirers, who courted my acquaintance, 
and fed my vanity with praite and adulation. In ſhort, 
whether or not I deſerved their encomiums, I leave the 
world to judge ; but my perſon was commended, and my 
talent in dancing met with univerſal applauſe. No 
wonder then that every thing appeared joyous to a 
young creature, who was ſo void of experience and diſ- 
limulation, that ſhe believed every body's heart as ſin- 
cere as her own, and every object ſuch as it appeared 
to be. | | 

AmMoNG the ſwains who ſighed, or pretended to 
figh for me, were two that bore a pretty equal ſhare of 
my favour (it was too ſuperficial to deſerve the name of 
love). One of theſe was a forward youth of ſixteen, 
extremely handiome, lively, and impudent: He at- 
tended in quality of a page upon the Princeſs Amelia, 
who ſpent that ſeaſon at Bath. The other was a 
Scotch nobleman turned of thirty, who was graced with 
a red ribbon, and danced particularly well, two quali- 
fications of great weight with a girl of my age, whoſe 
heart was not deeply intereſted in the cauſe. Never- 
theleſs, the page prevailed over this formidable rival; 
though our amour went no farther than a little flirting, 
and ceaſed entirely when I left the place. 

NexT year, however, I reviſited this agreeable 
ſcene, and paſted my time in the ſame circle of amuſe- 
ments; in which, indeed, each ſeaſon at Bath is ex- 
actly reſembled by that which ſucceeds, allowing for 
the difference of company, which is continually varying. 
There I met with the ſame incenſe, and again had my 
favourite, who was a North Briton, and captain of 
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foot, near forty years of age, and a little lame, an im- 
pediment which I did not diſcover, until it was pointed 
out by ſome of my companions, who rallied me upon 
my choice. He was always cheerful, and very amorous, 
had a good conntenance, and an excellent underſtand- 
ing, poſſeſſed a great deal of art, and would have per- 
ſuaded me to marry him, had I not been reſtrained by 
the authority of my father, whoſe conſent was not to 
be obtained in favour of a man of his fortune. 

AT the ſame time, many propoſals of marriage were 
made to my parents; but as they came from people 
whom I did not like, I rejected them all, being deter- 
mined to refuſe every man who did not make his ad- 
dreſſes to myſelf in perſon, becauſe I had no notion of | 
marrying for any thing but love. 

AMONG theſe formal propoſers was a Scottiſh Earl, 
whoſe pretenſions were broke off by ſome difference a- 
bout ſettlements; and the ſon of an Engliſh baron, 
with whom my father was in treaty, when he carried 
me to town, on a viſit to a young lady, with whom LI 
had been intimate from my infancy. She was juſt de- 
livered of her firſt fon, for whom we ſtood ſponſors : 
So that this occaſion detained us a whole month, du- 
ring which I went to a ball at court, on the Queen's 
birth-day, and there, for the firſt time, felt what love 
and beauty were. 

Tux ſecond ſon of Duke H , who had juſt 

returned from his travels, was dancing with the prin- 
ceſs royal, when a young lady came and deſired me to go 
and ſee a ſtranger, whom all the world admired : Upon 
which I followed her into the circle, and obierved this 
object of admiration. He was drefled in a coat of white 
cloth, faced with blue ſattin embroidered with filver, 
of the ſame piece with his waiſtcoat; his fine hair hung 
down his back in ringlets below his waiſt ; his hat was 
laced with filver, and garniſhed with a white feather 
but his perſon beggared all deſcription. He was tall 
and graceful, neither corpulent nor meagre, his limbs 
finely proportioned, his countenance open and majeſtic, 
his eyes full of ſweetneſs and vivacity, his teeth regular, 
and his pouting lips of the complexion of the damaſk 
roſe. In ſhort, he was formed for love, and inſpired 
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it wherever he appeared ; nor was he a niggard of his 
talents, but liberally returned it; at leaſt what paſſed 
for ſuch : For he had a flow of gallantry, for which 
many ladies of this land can vouch from their own ex- 
perience : But he exclaimed againſt marriage, becauſe 
he had, as yet, met with no woman to whoſe charms 
he would ſurrender his liberty, though a princeſs of 
France, and a lady of the ſame rank in ———, were 
{ſaid to be, at that time, enamoured of his perſon. 

I weExnT home, totally ingroſſed by his idea, flatter- 
ing myſelf, that he had obſerved me with fome atten- 
tion; for I was young and new, and had the good for- 
tune to attract the notice and approbation of the queen 


herſelf. 


NexrT day, being at the opera, I was agreeably ſur- 
priſed with the appearance of this amiable ſtranger, 
who no ſooner ſaw me enter, than he approached fo 


near to the place where I ſat, that I overheard what he 


ſaid to his companions; and was ſo happy as to find 
myſelf the object of his diſcourſe, which abounded with 
rapturous expreflions of love and admiration. 

coul p not liſten to theſe tranſports without emo- 
tionz my colour changed, my heart throbbed with 
unuſual violence, and my eyes betrayed my mclination 
in ſundry favourable glances, which he ſeemed to in- 
terpret aright, though he could not then avail himſelf 
of his ſucceſs, ſo far as to communicate his ſentiments 
by ſpeech, becauſe we were ſtrangers to each other. 

I PASSED that night in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe, 
and ſeveral days elapſed before I faw him again. At 
length, however, being at court on a ball- night, and 


determined againſt dancing, I perceived him among 


the crowd, and, to my unſpeakable Joy, ſaw him ad- 
vance with my Lord P , who introduced him to 
my acquaintance. He ſoon found means to alter my 
reſolution, and I condeſcended to be his partner all the 
evening; during which he declared his paſſion in the 
molt tender and perſuaſive terms that real love could 
dictate, or fruitful imagination invent. 

I BELIEVED his proteſtations, becauſe T wiſhed them 
true, and was an unexperienced girl of fifteen. I com- 
plie with his earneſt requeſt of being permitted to vi- 
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ſit me, and even invited him to breakfaſt next morn- 
ing; ſo that you may imagine (I ſpeak to thoſe that 
feel) I did not, that night, enjoy much repoſe. Such 
was the hurry and flutter of my ſpirits, that I roſe at 
ſix to receive him at ten. I drefled myſelf in a new 
pink fattin-gown and my beſt laced night-cloaths, and was 
to animated by the occaſion, that if ever I deferved a com- 
pliment upon my looks, it was my due at this meeting. 

THE wiſhed-for moment came that brought my 
lover to my view: I was overwhelmed with joy, mo- 
deſty, and fear of I knew not what. We ſat down to 
breakfaſt, but did not eat. He renewed his addrefles 
with irreſiſtible eloquence, and preſſed me to accept of 
his hand without farther heſitation :- But, to ſuch a pre- 
cipitate ſtep I objected, as a meaſure repugnant to de- 
cency, as well as to that duty which I owed to my fa- 
ther, whom ] tenderly loved. 

THOUGH I withſtood this premature propoſal, I did 
not attempt to diſguiſe the ſituation of my thoughts 
and thus commenced a tender correſpondence, which 
was maintained by letters while I remained in the coun- 
try, and carried on (when I was in town) by private in- 
terviews, twice or thrice a week, at the houſe of my 
milliner, where ſuch endearments paſſed as refined and 
happy lovers know, and others can only gueſs. Truth 
and innocence prevailed on my fide, while his heart was 
fraught with ſincerity and love. Such frequent inter- 
courſe created an intimacy which I began to think dan- 
gerous, and therefore yielded to his repeated defire that 
we might be united for ever : Nay, I refolved to avoid 
him, until the day ſhould be fixed, and very innocently 
(though not very wiſely). told him my reaſon for this 
determination, which was no other than a conſciouſneſs 
of my incapacity to refuſe him any thing he ſhould de- 
mand as a teſtimony of my love. 

THe time was accordingly appointed, at the diſtance 
of a few days, during which I intended to have implo- 
red my father's conſent, though I had but faint hopes 
of obtaining it : But he was by ſome means or other ap- 
priſed of our deſign, before I could prevail upon myſelf 
to make him acquainted with our purpoſe. I had 
danced with my lover at the ridotto on the preceding 
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evening, and there perhaps our eyes betrayed us. Cer- 
tain it is, ſeveral of Lord W m's relations, who diſ- 
approved of the match, came up and rallied him on his 
paſſion; Lord 8 k, in particular, uſed this remark- 
able expreſſion, Nepheu, as much love as you pleaſe, 
but no matrimony.“ 

NExT day, the prieſt being prepared, and the bride- 
groom waiting for me at the appointed place, in all the 
tranſports of impatient expectation, I was, without any 
previous warning, carried into the country by my father, 
who took no notice of the intelligence he had received, 
but decoyed me into the coach on pretence of taking 
the air; and when we had proceeded as far as Turnham- 
green, gave me to underſtand, that he would dine in 
that place. 

THERE was no remedy: 1 was obliged to bear my 
diſappointment, though with an aching heart, and fol- 
lowed him up ſtairs into an apartment, where he told 


me he was minutely informed of my matrimonial 


ſcheme. I did not attempt to diſguiſe the truth, but aſ- 
ſured him, while the tears guſhed from my eyes, that 
my want of courage alone had hindered me from ma- 
King him privy to my paſſion; though I owned, I ſhould 
have married Lord W m, even though he had diſ- 
approved of my choice. I reminded him of the uneaſy 


life I led at home, and frankly acknowledged, that I lo- 


ved my admirer too well to live without him; though, 
it he would favour me with his conſent, I would defer 
my intention, and punctually obſerve any day he would 
fix for our nuptials. Meanwhile I begged he would 
permit me to fend a meſſage to Lord W m, who 
was waiting in expectation of my coming, and might 
(without ſuch notice) imagine I was playing the jilt. 
He granted this laſt requeſt; in conſequence of which, 
I ſent a letter to my lover, who, when he received it, 
had almoſt fainted away, believing I ſhould be locked 
up in the conntry, and ſnatched for ever from his arms. 
Tortured with theſe apprehenſions, he changed cloaths 
immediately, and, taking horſe, reſolved to follow me 
whitherſoever we thould go. 

AFTER dinner, we proceeded as far as Brentford, 
where we lay, intending to be at my father's country- 
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houſe next night; and my admirer putting up at the 
ſame inn, practiſed every expedient his invention could 
ſuggeſt to procure an interview; but all his endeavours 
were unſucceſsful, becauſe I, who little dreamed of his 
being ſo near, had gone to bed upon our firſt arrival, 
overwhelmed with affliction and tears. 

In the morning I threw myſelf at my father's feet, 
and conjured him, by all the ties of paternal affection, 
to indulge me with an opportunity of ſeeing my admi- 
rer once more, before I ſhould be conveyed from his 
wiſhes. The melancholy condition in which I preferred 
this ſupplication, melted the render heart of my parent, 
who yielded to my ſolicitations, and carried me back to + 
town for that purpoſe. 

LoRD W M, who had watched our motions, and 
arrived at his own lodgings before we arrived at my fa- 
ther's houſe, obeyed my ſummons on the inſtant, and 
appeared before me like an angel. Our faculties were 
for ſome minutes ſuſpended by a conflict of grief and 
joy. At length I recovered the ule of ſpeech, and gave 
him to underſtand, that I was come to town in order 
to take my leave of him, by the permiſſion of my father, 
whom I had promiſed to attend into the country next 
day, before he would conſent to my return; the chief 
cauſe and pretence of which was my earneſt deſire to 
convince him, that I was not to blame for the diſap- 
pointment he had ſuffered, and that I ſhould ſee him 
again in a month, when the nuptial knot ſhould be tied 
in ſpite of all oppoſition. 

Mr lover, who was ach thi with the world, 


had well nigh run diſtracted with this information. He 
{wore he would not leave me, until I ſhould promiſe to 
meet and marry him next day; or, if I refuſed to grant 
that requeſt, he would immediately leave the kingdom, 
to which he would never more return; and, before his 
departure, ſacrifice Lord H B, ſon to the Duke of 
8. K » who was the only perſon upon earth who 
could have betrayed us to my father, becauſe he alone 
was truſted with the ſecret of our intended marriage, 
and had actually undertaken to give me away; an office 
which he afterwards declined. Lord W m alſo af- 
firmed, that my father decoyed me into the country, 
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with a view of cooping me up, and ſequeſtering me en- 
tirely from his view and correſpondence. 

Ix vain I pleaded my father's well known tenderneſs, 
and uſed all the arguments I could recollect to divert 
him from his revenge upon Lord H He was deaf 
to all my repreſentations, and nothing, I found, would 
prevail upon him to ſuppreis his reſentment, but a poſi- 
tive promiſe to comply with his former deſire. I told 
him, I would hazard every thing to make him happy ; 
but could not, with any regard to my duty, take ſuch a 
ſtep without the knowledge of my parent ; or, if I were 
fo inclined, it would be impracticable to clude his vigi- 
lance and ſuſpicion. However, he employed ſuch pa- 
thetic remonſtrances, and retained ſuch a powerful ad- 
vocate within my own breaſt, that, before we parted, I 
aflured him, my whole power ſhould be exerted for his 
ſatisfaction; and he ſignified his reſolution of ſitting up 
all night, in expectation of ſeeing me at his lodgings. 

He had no ſooner retired, than I went into the next 
room, and deſired my father to fix a day for the mar- 
riage; in which caſe, I would cheerfully wait upon him 
into the country; whereas, ſhould he deny my requeſt, 
on pretence of ſtaying for the conſent of my mother's. 
relations, which was very uncertain, I would ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of marrying Lord W m, coſt 
what it would. He conſented to the match, but 
would not appoint a day for the ceremony, which he 
propoſed to deter until all parties ſhould be agreed; and 
ſuch a favourable crifis, I feared, would never happen. 

I THEREFORE reſolved within myſelf to gratify my 
lover's expectation, by eloping, if poſſible, that very 
night; though the execution of this plan was extremely 
difficult, becauſe my father was upon the alarm, and 
my own maid, who was my bedfellow, altogether in his 
intereſt. Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, I found 
means to engage one of the houſc-maids in my behalf, 
who beſpoke an hackney-coach, to be kept in waiting 
all night; and to bed I went with my Abigail, whom (as 
{ had not cloſed an eye) I waked about five in the 
morning, and ſent to pack up ſome things for our in- 
tended journey. 
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Waits ſhe was thus employed, I got up, and 
huddled on my cloaths, ſtanding upon my pillow, leſt 
my father, who lay in the chamber below, ſhould hear 
me afoot, and ſuſpect my deſign, 

Having drefled myſelf with great diſpatch and diſ- 
order, I flounced down ſtairs, (talking as heavily as I 
could tread, that he might miſtake -me for one of the 
ſervants 3 and my confederate opening the door, I ſal- 
lied out into the ſtreet, though I knew not which way 
to turn; and, to my unſpeakable mortification, neither 
coach nor chair appeared. 

HaviNG travelled on foot a good way, in hope of 
finding a convenience; and being not only diſappointed 
in that particular, but alſo bewildered in my peregrina- 
tion, I began to be exceedingly alarmed with the ap- 
prehenſion of being met by ſome perſon who might 
know me; becaule, in that caſe, my deſign would un- 
doubtedly have been diſcovered, from every circum- 
ſtance of my appearance at that time of day; for I had 
put on the very cloaths which I had pulled off over night, 
ſo that my dreſs was altogether odd and peculiar : My 
ſhoes were very fine, and over a large hoop I wore a 
pink ſattin quilted petticoat trimmed with filver, which 
was partly covered by a white dimmity night-gown, a 
full quarter of a yard too ſhort; my handkerchief and 
apron were hurried on without pinning ; my night-cap 
could not contain my hair, which hung about my ears 
in great diſorder, and my countenance denoted a mix- 
ture of hope and fear, joy and ſhame. 

Ix this dilemma, I made my addreſſes to that ho- 
nourable member of ſociety, a thoe-black, whom I car- 


neſtly entreated to provide me with a coach or chair, 


promiſing to reward him liberally for his trouble: But 


he, having the misfortune to be lame, was unable to 


keep up with my pace; fo that, by his advice and direc- 
tion, I went into the firft public houſe I found open, 
where I ſtaid ſome time, in the utmoſt conſternation, 
among a crew of wretches whom I thought proper to 
bribe for their civility, not without the terror of being 
{tripped. At length, however, my meſſenger returned 
with a chair, of which I took immediate poſſeſſion; and 
fcaring that, by this time, my family would be alarmed, 
VOL. II. | 
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and ſend directly to Lord W m's lodgings, I order- 
ed myſelf to be carried thither backwards, that fo I 
might paſs undiſcovered. | . 
Tals ſtratagem ſucceeded according to my wiſh; 
T ran up ſtairs, in a ſtate of trepidation, to my faithful 
lover, who waited for me with the moſt impatient and 
fearful ſuſpence. At ſight of me his eyes lightened 
with tranſport z he caught me in his arms, as the richeſt 
preſent heaven could beſtow ; gave me to underſtand 
that my father had already ſent to his lodgings in queſt 
of me; then applauding my love and reſolution in the 
moſt rapturous terms, he ordered a hackney-coach to be 
called, and, that we might run no riſk of ſeparation, at- 
tended me to church, where we were lawfully joined in 
the fight of heaven. | 
His fears were then all over, but mine recurred with 
double aggravation : I dreaded the ſight of my father, 
and ſhared all the forrow he ſuffered on account of my 
undutiful behaviour; for I loved him with ſuch piety 
of affection, that I would have endured every other ſpe- 
cies of diſtreſs, rather than have given him the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs; but love (where he reigns in full empire) is 
altogether irreſiſtible, ſurmounts every difficulty, and 
ſwallows up all other conſiderations. This was the caſe 


with me; and now the irrevocable ſtep was taken, my 


firſt care was to avoid his fight. With this view, I beg- 
ged that Lord W m would think of ſome remote 
Place in the country, to which we might retire for the 
preſent; and he forthwith conducted me to a houſe on 


* Blackheath, where we were very civilly received by a 


hughter-loving dame, who ſeemed to miſtake me for 
one of her own filterhood. | e 

I No ſooner perceived her opinion, than I defired 
Lord W m to undeceive her; upon which the was 
made acquainted with the nature of my ſituation, and 
mewed us into a private room, where I called for pen 
and paper, and wrote an apology to my father, for ha- 
ving acted contrary to his will in ſo important a con- 
cern. | 

Tris taſk being performed, the bridegroom gave 
me to underſtand, that there was a neceſſity for our be- 
ing bedded immediately, in order to render the mar- 
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riage binding, leſt my father ſhould diſcover and part 
us before conſummation. I pleaded hard for a reſpite 
till the evening, objecting to the indecency of going to 
bed before noon; but he found means to invalidate all 
my arguments, and to convince me that it was now my 
duty to obey. Rather than hazard the imputation of 
being obſtinate and refractory on the firſt day of my 
probation, I ſuffered myſelf to be led into a chamber, 
which was darkened by my expreſs ſtipulation, that my 
ſhame and confuſion might be the better concealed, and 
yielded to the privilege of a dear huſband, who loved 
me to adoration. 

ABourT five o'clock in the afternoon, we were called 
to dinner, which we had ordered to be ready at four; 
but ſuch a paltry care had been forgot, amidſt the tranſ- 
ports of our mutual bliſs. We got up, however, and 
when we came down ſtairs, I was aſhamed to ſee the 
light of day, or meet the eyes of my beloved lord. I 
ate little, ſaid leſs, was happy, though overwhelmed 
with confuſion, underwent a thouſand agitations, ſome 
of which were painful, but by far the greater part be- 
longed to rapture and delight ; we were imparadiſed in 
the gratification of our mutual wiſhes, and felt all that 
love can beſtow, and ſenſibility enjoy. 

Id the twilight we returned to Lord W m's 
lodgings in town, where I received a letter from my fa- 
ther, importing, that he would never ſee me again. 
But there was one circumſtance in his manner of writing, 
from which I conceived a happy preſage of his future 
indulgence. He had begun with his uſual appellation 
of Dear Fanny, which, though it was expunged to make 
way for the word Madam, encouraged me to hope that 
his paternal fondneſs was not yet extinguiſhed. 

Ar ſupper we were viſited by Lord W m's young- 
er ſiſter, who laughed at us for our inconſiderate match, 
though ſhe owned the envied our happineſs, and offered 
me the uſe of her cloaths, until I could retrieve my 
awn. She was a woman of a great deal of humour, 
plain but genteel, civil, friendly, and perfectly well 
bred. She favoured us with her company till the night 
was pretty far advanced, and did not take her leave till 
we retired to our apartment. 
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As our lodgings were not ſpacious or magnificent, we 
reſolved to ſee little company; but this reſolution was 
fruſtrated by the numerous acquaintance of Lord 
W——m, who let in half the town; ſo that I ran the 
gauntlet for a whole week among a ſet of wits, who al- 
ways delight in teazing a young creature of any note, 
when ſhe happens to make ſuch a ſtolen match. Among 
thoſe that viſited us upon this occaſion was my lord's 
younger brother, who was at that time in keeping with 
a rich heireſs of maſculine memory, and took that 
opportunity of making a parade with his equipage, 
which was indeed very magnificent, but altogether dif. 
regarded by us, whoſe happineſs conſiſted in the opu- 
lence of mutual love. | 

THis ceremony of receiving viſits being performed, 
we went to wait on his mother, the Ducheſs of H——, 
who, hearing I was an heireſs, readily forgave her ſon 
for marrying without her knowledge and conſent, and 
favoured ns with a very cordial reception; inſomuch, 
that, for ſeveral months, we dined almoſt conſtantly at 
her table; and I muſt own, I always found her unalter- 
ed in her civility and affection, contrary to her general 
character, which was haughty and capricious. She was 
undoubtedly a woman of great ſpirit and underſtanding, 
but ſubject to an infirmity which very much impairs 
and diſguiſes every other qualification. 

In about three weeks after our marriage, I was ſo 
happy as to obtain the forgiveneſs of my father, to 
whoſe houſe we repaired, in order to pay our reſpects 
and ſubmiſfion. At ſight of me he wept; nor did I 
behold his tears unmoved : My heart was overcharged 
with tenderneſs and ſorrow, for having offended ſuch 
an indulgent parent; fo that I mingled my tears with 
his, while my dear huſband, whoſe ſoul was of the 
ſofteſt and gentleſt mould, melted with ſympathy at the 
affecting ſcene. 

BRING thus reconciled to my father, we attended 
him into the country, where we were received by my 
mother, who was a ſenſible good woman, though not 
{uſceptible to love, and therefore leſs apt to excuſe a 
weakneſs to which the was an utter ſtranger. This 
was likewiſe the caſe with an uncle, from whom I had 
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great expectations. He was a plain good-natured man, 
and treated us with great courteſy, though his notions, 
in point of love, were not exactly conformable to ours. 
Nevertheleſs, I was, and ſeemed to be ſo happy in my 
choice, that my family not only, became ſatisfied with 
the match, but exceedingly fond of Lord W——m. 

AFTER a ſhort ſtay with them in the country, we 
returned to London, in-order to be introduced at court, 
and then ſet out for the North, on à viſit to my bro- 
ther-in-law the Duke of H „ who had, by a let- 
ter to Lord W m, invited us to his habitation, My 
father accordingly equipped us with horſes and money 
for our own finances were extremely ſlender, conſiſting 
only of a ſmall penſion allowed by his grace, upon whom 
the brothers were entirely dependent, the father having 
died ſuddenly, before ſuitable Proviſion could be made 
for his younger children. 

WIEN I took my leave of my relations, bidding 
aer to my paternal home, and found myſelf launch- 

into a world of care and trouble, though the voyage 

on 2 ad I had embarked was altogether voluntary, and 
my companion, the perſon on whom I doated to diſ- 
traction, I could not help feeling ſome melancholy ſen- 
ſations, which, however, in a little time, gave way to 
a train of more agreeable ideas. I was viſited in town 
by almoſt all the women of faſhion, many of whom, I 
perceived, envied me the poſſeſſion of a man who had 
made ſtrange havock among their hearts, and ſome of 
them knew the value of his favour. One in particular 
endeavoured to cultivate my friendſhip with ſingular 
marks of regard; but I thought proper to diſcourage 
her advances, by keeping within the bounds of bare ci- 
vility; and, indeed, to none of them was I laviſh of my 
complaiſance; for I dedicated my whole time to the 
object of my affection, who engroſſed my wiſhes to ſuch 
a degree, that although I was never jealous (becauſe TI 
had no reaſon to be ſo), I envied the happineſs of e- 
very woman whom he chanced at any time to hand in- 
to a coach. 

THE Ducheſs of , who was newly married to the 
Earl of P „ a particular friend of Lord W——s, 
carried me to court, and preſented me to the queen, 
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| who expreſſed her approbation of my perſon in very 
0 particular terms, and obſerved the ſatisfaction that ap- 

| peared in my countenance, with marks of admiration ; 
deſired her ladies to take notice, how little happineſs 
depended upon wealth, ſince there was more joy in my 
face than in all her court beſides. _ 
guck a declaration could not fail to overwhelm me 
with bluſhes, which her majeſty ſeemed to behold with 
pleaſure ; for ſhe frequently repeated the remark, and 
thewed me to all the foreigners of diſtinction, with many 
gracious expreſſions of favour. She wiſhed Lord 
m happineſs inſtead of joy, and was pleaſed to 
promiſe, that the would provide for her pretty beggars : 
And poor enough we certainly were in every article 
but love. Nevertheleſs, we felt no neceſſities, but paſ- 
ſed the ſummer in a. variety of pleaſures and parties; 
the greateſt part of which were planned by Lord 
W——' ſiſter and another lady, who was at that time 
miſtreſs to the prime miniſter. The firſt was a wit, 
but homely in her perſon ; the other a woman of great 
beauty and maſculine underſtanding; and a particular 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between them, though they were 
both lovers of power and admiration. 

'Fris lady, who fat at the helm, was extremely ele- 
gant, as well as expenſive in her diverſions, in many of 
which we bore a thare, particularly in her parties upon 
the water, which were contrived in all the magnificence 
of taſte, In the courſe of theſe amuſements, a trifling 
circumſtance occurred, which I ſhall relate as an in- 
ſtance of that jealous ſenſibility which charaQteriſed 
Lord W——m's diſpoſition. A large company of ladies 
and gentlemen having agreed to dine at Vauxhall, and 
ſup at Marblehall, where we propoſed to conclude the 
evening with a dance, one barge being infufficient to 
contain the whole company, we were divided by lots ; 
in conſequence of which, my huſband and I were par- 
ted. This ſeparation was equally mortifying to us both, 
who, though married, were ſtill lovers; and my cha- 
grin increated when I perceived that I was doomed to 
fit by Sir W— Y——,-a-man of profeſſed gallantry ; 
for, although Lord W——m had, before his marriage, 
made his addrefles to every woman he ſaw, I knew very 
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well he did not deſire that any perſon ſhould make love. 
to his wife. 

THaT I might not, therefore, give umbrage, 
talking to this gallant, I converfed with a Scotch noble- 
man, who, according to common report, had formerly 
ſighed among my admirers : By theſe means, in ſeeking 
to avoid one error, I unwittingly plunged myſelf into a 
greater, and diſobliged Lord W——m ſo much, that 
he could not conceal his diſpleaſure; nay, fo deeply 
was he offended at my conduct, that, in the evening, 
when the ball began, he would ſcarce deign to take me 
by the hand in the courſe of dancing, and darted ſuch 
unkind looks, as pierced me to the very foul. What 
augmented my concern, was my ignorance of the treſ- 
paſs I had committed. I was tortured with a thouſand 

unealy reflections; I began to fear that I had miſtaken 
his temper, and given my heart to a man who was tired 
of poſſeſſion ; though I reſolved to bear without com- 
plaining the misfortune I had entailed upon myſelf. 

I 8£1ZED the firſt opportunity of ſpeaking to him, 
and thereby diſcovered the cauſe of his chagrin; but, 
as there was no time for expoſtulation, the miſunder- 
ſtanding continued on his fide, with ſuch evident marks 
of uneaſineſs, that every individual of the company made 
up to me, and enquired about the cauſe of his diſorder 
ſo that I was fain to amuſe their concern, by ſaying, that 
he had been ill the day before, and dancing did not agree 
with his conſtitution. So much was he incenſed by this 
unhappy circumſtance of my conduct, which was void 
of all intention to offend him, that he determined to be 
revenged of me for my indiſcretion, and at ſupper, 
chancing to ſit between two very handſome ladies (one 
of whom is lately dead, and the other, at preſent, my 
neighbour in the country); he affected an air of gaiety, 
and openly coquetted with them both. 

Tris was not the only puniſhment he inflicted on, 
his innocent wife. In the courſe of our entertainment, 
we engaged in ſome ſimple diverſion, in conſequence of 
which the gentlemen were ordered to ſalute the ladies 
when Lord W., in performing this command, unkind- 

ly neglected me in my turn; and I had occaſion for all my 
diſcretion and pride, to conceal from the company the. 
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agonies I felt at this mark of indifference and diſreſpect. 
However, I obtained the victory over myſelf, and pre- 
tended to laugh at his huſband-like behaviour, while 
the tears ſtood in my eyes, and my heart ſwelled even 
to burſting. | | | 

We broke up about five, after having ſpent the moſt 
tedious evening I had ever known; and this offended 
lover went to bed in a ſtate of ſullen filence and diſguſt. 
Whatever deſire I had to come to an explanation, I 
thought myſelf ſo much aggrieved by his unreaſonable 
prejudice, that I could not prevail upon myſelf to de- 
mand a conference, till after his firſt nap, when my 
pride giving way to my tenderneſs, I claſped him in my 
arms, though he pretended to diſcourage theſe advances 
of my love: I aſked how he could be ſo unjuſt as to 
take umbrage at my civility to a man whom he knew L 
had refuſed for his ſake. I chid him for his barbarous 
endeavours to awake my jealouſy, and uſed ſuch irreſiſt- 
ible arguments in my own vindication, that he was con- 
vinced of my innocence, ſealed my acquittal with a kind 
embrace, and we mutually enjoyed the foft tranſports of 
a fond reconciliation. : 

NEVER was paſſion more eager, delicate, or unre- 
ſerved, than that which glowed within our breaſts. Far 
from being cloyed with the poſſeſſion of each other, our 
raptures ſeemed to increaſe with the term of our union. 
When we were parted, though but for a few hours, by 
the neceſſary avocations of life, we were unhappy during 
that brief ſeparation, and met again, like lovers who 
knew no joy but in one another's preſence. How many 
delicious evenings did we ſpend together, in our little 
apartment, after we had ordered the candles to be taken 
away, that we might enjoy the agreeable reflection of 
the moon in a fine ſummer's evening. Such a mild and 
ſolemn ſcene naturally diſpoſes the mind to peace and 
benevolence ; but when improved with the converſation 
of the man one loves, it fills the imagination with ideas 
of ineffable delight! For my own part, I can ſafely ſay, 
my heart was ſo wholly engroſſed by my huſband, that 
{ never took pleaſure in any diverſion where he was not 
perſonally concerned; nor was I ever guilty of one 
thought repugnant to my duty and my love. 
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In the autumn we ſet out for the north, and were met 
on the road by the duke and twenty gentlemen, who 
conducted us to H — n, where we lived in all imagi- 
nable ſplendor. His grace, at that time, maintained above 
an hundred ſervants, with a band of muſic, which al- 
ways per formed at dinner, kept open table, and was vi- 
fited by a great deal of company. The economy of his 
houſe was ſuperintended by his eldeſt ſiſter, a beautiful 
young lady of an amiable temper, with whom I ſoon 
contracted an intimate friendſhip. She and the duke 
uſed to rally me upon my fondneſs for Lord W——m, 
who was a fort of an humouriſt, and apt to be in a pet, 
in which caſe he would leave the company, and go to 
bed by ſeven o'clock in the evening. On theſe occa- 
ſions, I always diſappeared, giving up every conſidera- 
tion to that of pleaſing my huſband, notwithſtanding the 
ridicule of his relations, who taxed me with having 
ſpoiled him with too much indulgence. But how could 
J expreſs too much tenderneſs and condeſcenſion for a 
man, who doated upon me to ſuch exceſs, that, when 
buſineſs obliged him to leave me, he always ſnatched 
the firſt opportunity to return, and often rode through 
darkneſs, ſtorms, and tempeſts to my arms ? 

HavinG ſtaid about ſeven months in this place, I 
found myſelf in a fair way of being a mother; and that 
I might be near my own relations, in ſuch an intereſt- 
ing fituation, I and my dear companion departed from 
H n, not without great reluctance ; for I was fond 
of the Scots in general, who treated me with great hoſ- 
pitality and reſpect; and to this day, they pay me the 
compliment of ſaying, I was one of the beſt wives in 
that country; which is ſo juſtly celebrated for good 
women. 

LoRD W m having attended me to my father's 
houſe, was obliged to return to Scotland, to ſupport his 
intereſt in being elected member of parliament; ſo that 
he took his leave of me, with a full reſolution of ſeeing 
me again before the time of my lying- in; and all the 
comfort I enjoyed in his abſence was the peruſal of his 
letters, which I punctually received, together with thoſe 
of his ſiſter, who, from time to time, favoured me with 


aſſurances of his conſtancy and devotion. Indeed, theſe 
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teſtimonials were neceſſary to one of my diſpoſition 5 
for I was none of thoſe who could be contented with 
half an heart. could not even ſpare one complacent 
took to any other woman, but expected the' undivided 
homage of his love. Had I been diſappointed in this 
expectation, I ſhould (though a wife) have rebelled or 
died. 

MAN HIL E my parents treated me with great ten- 
dernels, intending that Lord W-——m ſhould be ſettled: 
in a houſe of his own, and accommodated with my for- 
tune, and his expectations from the queen were very 
ſanguine, when I was taken ill, and delivered of a dead 
child an event which affected me extremely. When 
I underſtood the extent of my misfortune, my heart 
throbbed with ſuch violence, that my breaſt could ſcarce 
contain it; and my anxiety, being aggravated by the 
abſence of my lord, produced a dangerous fever, of 
which he was no ſooner appriſed by letter, than he 
came poſt from Scotland; but, before his arrival, I was 
ſuppoſed to be ina fair way. 

DvRiNG this journey, he was tortured with all that 
terrible ſuſpence which prevails: in the minds of thoſe 
who are in danger of loſing that which is moſt dear to 
them; and, when he entered the houſe, was ſo much 
overwhelmed with apprehenſion, that he durſt not en- 
quire about the ſtate of my health. 
Ass for my part, I never cloſed an eye from the time 

on which T expected his return; and, when I heard 
his voice, I threw open my curtains, and {at up in the 
bed to receive him, e at the hazard of my life. 
He run towards me with all the eagerneſs of paſſion, 
and claſped me in his arms; he knceled by the bed- 
fide, kifled my hand a thouſand times, and wept with. 
tranſports of tenderneſs and joy. In ſhort, this meet- 
ing was ſo pathetic as to overcome my enfeebled conſti- 
tution, and we were parted. by thoſe who were wiſer 
than ourielves, and ſaw that nothing was ſo proper for 
us as a little repolc. / 

BuT how {hall I relate the deplorable tranſition from 
envied happineſs to exceis of mitery which I now ſuſ- 

tained ! My month was hardly up, when my dear huſ- 
band was taken ill; ; perhaps the fatigue of body, as 
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well as mind, which he had undergone on my account, 
occaſioned a fatal ferment in his blood, and his health 
fell a ſacrifice to his love. Phyſicians were called from 
London ; but, alas! they brought no hopes of his re- 
covery. By their advice, he was removed to town, for 
the convenience of being punctually attended. Every 
moment was too precious to be thrown away; he was 
therefore immediately put into the coach, though the 
day was far {pent; and I, though exceedingly weak, 
accompanied him in the journey, which was performed 
by the light of flambeaux, and rendered unſpeakably 
ſhocking by the diſmal apprehenfion 0 of FROng him every 
moment, 

Ar length, however, we arrived at our lodgings in 
Pall-mall, where I lay by him on the floor, and attend- 
ed the ifſue of his diſtemper in all the agonies of hor- 
ror and deſpair. In a little time his malady ſettled up- 
on his brain, and, in his delirium, he uttered ſuch 
dreadful exclamations, as were ſufficient to. pierce the 
molt ſavage heart. What effect then muſt they have 
had on mine, which was fraught with every ſentiment. 
of the moſt melting affection! It was not a common 
grief that took poſſeſſion of my ſoul; I felt all the ag- 
gravation of the moſt acute diſtreſs. I ſometimes ran 
down to the ſtreet in a fit of diſtraction : I ſent for the 
doctors every minute: I wearied heaven with my pray- 
ers. Even now my heart achs at the remembrance of 
what I ſuffered, and I cannot witkout trembling proceed 
with the woful ſtory. 

AFTER having lain inſenſible ſome days, he recover- 
ed the uſe of ſpeech, and called upon my name, which 
he had a thouſand times repeated while he was bereft 
of reaſon. All hopes of his life were now relinquiſhed, 
and I was led to his bed-fide to receive his laſt adieu, 
being directed to ſummon all my fortitude, and {upprets 
my ſorrow, that he might not be diſturbed by my agi- 
tation. I collected all my reſolution to ſupport me in 
this affecting ſcene. I ſaw my dear lord in extremity. 
he beauties of his youth were all decayed ; yet his eyes, 
though languid, retained unſpeakable ſweetneſs and ex- 
preſſion. He felt his end approaching, put forth his 
kand, and, with a look full of complacency and benc- 
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volence, uttered ſuch a tender tale Good Heaven! 
how had I deſerved ſuch accumulated affliction [the 
bare remembrance of which now melts me into tears. 
Human nature could not undergo my ſituation without 


ſuffering an extaſy of grief! I claſped him in my arms, 


and kiſſed him a thouſand times, with the moſt violent 


emotions of woe: But I was torn from his embrace, 


and in a little time he was raviſhed for ever from my 
view, 

Ox that fatal morning, which put a period to his 
life, I faw the Ducheſs of L—— approach my bed, 
and, from her appearance, concluded that he was no 
more; yet I begged ſhe would not confirm the unhap- 
py preſage by announcing his death; and ſhe accord- 
ingly preſerved the moſt emphatic ſilence. I got up, 


and trod ſoftly over his head, as if I had been afraid of 


interrupting his repoſe. Alas! he was no longer ſen- 
{ible of ſuch diſturbance. I was ſeized with a ſtupefac- 
tion of ſorrow : I threw up the window, and, looking 
around, thought the ſun ſhone with the moſt diſmal a- 
ſpect; every thing was ſolitary, cheerleſs, and replete. 
with horror. | | 

Ix this condition I was, by the direction of my friend, 
conveyed to her houſe, where my faculties were ſo over- 
powered by the load of anguith which oppreſſed me, 
that I know not what paſſed during the firſt days of my 
unhappy widowhood ; this only I know, the kind du- 
chels treated me with all imaginable care and compaſ- 
tion, and carried me to her country-houſe, where I 
ſtaid ſome months; during which, ſhe endeavoured 
to comtort me with all the amuſements ſhe could in- 
vent, and laid me under ſuch obligations as ſhall never 
be eraied from my remembrance : Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all her care and concern, I was, by my exceſs 
of griet, plunged into a languithing diſtemper, for 
winch my phyſicians adviſed me to drink the Bath 
Waters. 

IN compliance with this preſcription, I went thither 
towards the end of lummer, and found ſome benefit by 
adhering to their directions. Though I ſeldom went 
abroad, except when ] vilited my iter. in- law, who was 
there with the princes; and, upon theic occations, I never 
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failed to attract the notice of the company, who were 
ſtruck with the appearance of ſuch a young creature ig 
weeds: Nor was I free from the perſecution of profeſ- 
ſed admirers; but, being dead to all joy, I was deaf to 
the voice of adulation. 5 

ABO Ur Chriſtmas I repaired to my father's houſe, 
where my ſorrows were revived by every object that 
recalled the idea of my dear lamented lord. But theſe 
melancholy reflections I was obliged to bear, becauſe I 
had no other home or habitation, being left an unpro- 
vided widow, altogether dependent on the affection of 
wy own family. | 

DvuRixNG this winter, divers overtures were made to 
my father, by people who demanded me in marriage; 
but my heart was not yet ſufficiently weaned from my 
former paſſion to admit the thoughts of another ma- 
ſter. Among thoſe that preſented their propoſals was 
a certain young nobleman, who, upon the firſt news of 
Lord W m's death, came poſt from Paris, in order 
to declare his paſſion. He made his firſt appearance in 
a hired chariot and ſix, accompanied by a big fat fel- 
low, whom (as I afterwards learned) he had engaged to 
found his praiſes, with a promiſe of a thouſand pounds, 
in licu of which he paid him with forty. Whether ir 
was with a view of ſcreening himſelf from the cold, or 
of making a comfortable medium in caſe of being over- 
turned, and falling under his weighty companion, I 
know not; but, certain it 1s, the carriage was ſtuffed 
with hay, in ſuch a manner, that, when he arrived, 
the fervants were at ſome pains in rummaging and re- 
moving it, before they could come at their maſter, or 
help him to alight. When he was lifted out of the 
chariot, he exhibited a very ludicrous figure to the 
view: He was a thin, meagre, ſhivering creature, of a 
low ſtature, with little black eyes, a long noſe, fallow 
complexion, and pitted with the ſmall pox ; dreſſed in 


a coat of light brown frieze, lined with pink- coloured 


ſhag, a monſtrous ſolitaire and bag, and (if I remem- 
ber right) a pair of huge jack-boots. In a word, his 
whole appearance was ſo little calculated for inſpiring. 
love, that I had (on the ſtrength of ſeeing him once 
before at Oxford) ſet him down as the laſt man on earth 
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whom I would chuſe to wed ; and I will venture to af. 
firm, that he was in every particular the reverſe of my 
late huſband. 

As my father was not at home, he ſtaid but one 
evening, and left his errand with my mother, to whom 
he was as diſagreeable as to myſelf; ſo that his propoſal 
was abſolutely rejected, and J heard no more of him 
during the ſpace of three whole months, at the expira- 
tion of which, I went to town, where this mortifying fi- 
gure preſented itſelf again, and renewed his ſuit, offer- 


ing ſuch advantageous terms of ſettlement, that my fa- 


ther began to reliſh the match, and warmly recom» 
mended it to my conſideration. 

LoRD W M's relations adviſed me to embrace 
the opportunity of making myſelf independent : All my 
acquaintance plied me with arguments to the ſame pur- 
poſe: I was uneaſy at home, and indifferent to all 
mankind.—I weighed the motives with the objections, 
and with reluCtance yielded to the importunity of my 
friends. 

IN conſequence of this determination, the little 
gentleman was permitted to viſit me; and the manner 
of his addreſs did not at all alter the opinion I had con- 
ceived of his character and underſtanding. I was even 
thocked at the proſpect of marrying a man whom 1 
could not love; and, in order to diſhurden my own con- 
ſcience, took an opportunity of telling him, one even- 
ing, as we fat oppoſite to each other, that it was not in 
my power to command my affection, and therefore he 
could not expect the poſſeſſion of my heart, Lord 
m's indulgence having ſpoiled me for a wife; 
nevertheleſs, I would endeavour to contract a friend- 
{hip for him, which would entirely depend upon bis 
own behaviour. 

To this declaration he replied (to my great ſurpriſe), 
that he did not defire me to love him—my friendſhip 
was ſufficient; and next day repeated this ſtrange in- 
{tance of moderation in a letter, which I communicated 
to my ſiſter, who laughed heartily at the contents, and 
perſuaded me, that ſince I could love no man, he was 
the propereſt perſon to be my huſband. 
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AccoRDINGLyY, the wedding cloaths and equipage 
being prepared, the day—the fatal day—was fixed! 
on the morning of which I went to the houſe of my 
brother-in-law, Duke H , who loved me ten- 
derly, and took my leave of the family, a family which 
I ſhall always remember with love, honour, and eſteem. 
His grace received me in the molt affectionate manner, 
ſaying at parting, © Lady W if he does not uſe 
you well, I will take you back again.“ 

THE bridegroom and I met at Ox—d Chapel, where 
the ceremony was performed by the Biſhop of W 5 
in preſence of his lordſhip's mother, my father, and an- 
other lady. The nuptial knot being tied, we ſet out 
for my father's houſe in the country, and procceded full 
twenty miles on our journey before my lord opened his 
mouth, my thoughts having been all that time employ- 
ed on ſomething quite foreign to my preſent ſituation 
for I was then but a giddy girl of eighteen. At length 
my father broke ſilence, and, clapping his lordſhip on 
the ſhoulder, told him he was but a dull bridegroom; 
upon which my lord gave him to underſtand that he 
was out of ſpirits. This dejection continued all the day, 
notwithſtanding the refreſhment of a plentiful dinner, 
which he ate upon the road; and in the evening we ar- 
rived at the place of our deſtination, where we were 
kindly received by my motfHer, though ſhe had no li- 
king to the match; and, after ſupper, we retired to our 
apartment. 

I'r was here that I had occaſion to perceive the moſt 
diſagreeable contraſt between my preſent help-mate and 
my former lord. Inſtead of flying to my arms with all 
the eagerneſs of love and rapture, this manly repre- 
ſentative fat moping in a corner, like a criminal on ex- 
ecution-day, and owned he was aſhamed to bed with a 
woman whoſe hand he had ſcarce ever touched. 

I couLD not help being affected with this puſillani- 
mous. behaviour : I remembered Lord W m, while 
I ſurveyed the object before me, and made ſuch a com- 
pariſon as filled me with horror and diſguſt; nay, to 
fuch a degree did my averſion to this phantom prevail, 
that I began to ſweat with anguith at the thought of 
being ſubjected to his pleaſure z and when, after a long 
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heſitation, he ventured to approach me, I trembled as 
if I had been expoſed to the embraces of a rattleſnake: 
Nor did the efforts of his love diminiſh this antipathy. 
His attempts were like the pawings of an imp, ſent 
from hell to ſeize and torment ſome guilty wretch, ſuch 
as are exhibited in ſome dramatic performance, which 
I never ſee acted without remembering my wedding- 
night. By ſuch ſhadowy, unſubſtantial, vexatious be- 
haviour was I tantalized, and robbed of my repoſe ; and 
early next morning I got up, with a moſt ſovereign 
contempt for my bedfellow, who indulged himſelf in 
bed till eleven. | 

HavinG paſſed a few days in this place, I went home 
with him to his houle at Twickenham, and ſoon after 
we were preſented at court, when the queen was plea- 
ſed to ſay to my lord's mother, ſhe did not doubt that 


we ſhould be an happy couple, for I had been a good 


wife to my former huſband. 

WHATEVER deficiencies I had to complain of in my 
new ſpouſe, he was not wanting in point of liberality. 
I was preſented with a very fine chariot, ſtudded with 
filver nails, and ſuch a profuſion of jewels as furniſhed 
a joke to ſome of my acquaintance, who obſerved, that 
I was formerly queen of hearts, but now metamorpho- 
ſed into the queen of diamonds. I now alſo had an op- 
portunity (which I did not let flip) of paying Lord 
m's debts from my privy purſe ;z and on that 
ſcore received the thanks of his elder brother, who 
(though he had undertaken to diſcharge them) delayed 
the execution of his purpole longer than I thought they 
ſhould remain unpaid. This uncommon ſplendor at- 
tracted the eyes and envy of my competitors, who were 
the more implacable in their reſentments, becauſe, not- 
withſtanding my marriage, I was as much as ever fol- 
lowed by the men of gallantry and pleaſure, among 
whom it is a conſtant maxim, that a woman never with- 
holds her affections from her huſband without an in- 
tention to beſtow them ſomewhere elſe. I never ap- 
peared without a train of admirers, and my houſe in 
the country was always crowded with gay young men of 
quality. 
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AwoNnG thoſe who cultivated my good graces with 
the greateſt ſKkill and afhduity, were the Earl C——, 
and Mr $——, brother to Lord F 'The former 
of whom, in the courſe of his addreſſes, treated me 
with an entertainment of ſurpriſing magnificence, diſ- 
poſed into a dinner, ſupper, and ball, to which I, at 
his defire, invited eleven ladies, whom he paired with 
the like number of his own ſex; ſo that the whole 
company amounted to twenty-four. We were regaled 
with a moſt elegant dinner, in an apartment which was 
altogether ſuperb, and ſerved by gentlemen only, no 
livery ſervant being permitted to come within the door. 
In the afternoon we embarked in two ſplendid barges, 
being attended by a band of muſic in a third; and en- 
joyed a delightful evening upon the river till the twi- 
light, when we returned and began the ball, which 
was conducted with ſuch order and taſte, that mirth 
and good humour prevailed. No diſſatis faction appear- 
ed, except in the countenance of one old maid, ſince 
married to a ſon of the Duke of „who, though 
ſhe would not refuſe to partake of ſuch an agreeable 
entertainment, was diſpleaſed that I ſhould have the 
honour of inviting her. O baleful Envy, thou ſelf- 
tormenting fiend | How doſt thou predominate in all 
aſſemblies, from the grand gala of a court, to the 
meeting of ſimple peaſants at their harveſt- home! 
Nor is the prevalence of this ſordid paftion to be won- 
dered at, if we conſider the weakneſs, pride, and va- 
nity of our ſex. 'The preſence of one favourite man 
ſhall poiſon the enjoyment of a whole company, and 
produce the moſt rancorous enmity betwixt the cloſeſt 
friends. a 

I DANCED with the mafter of the ball, who employed 
all the artillery of his eloquence in making love; yet I 
did not liſten to his addrefles, for, he was not to my 
taſte, though he poſſeſſed an agreeable perſon, and a 
good acquired underſtanding; but he was utterly igno- 
rant of that gentle prevailing art which I afterwards ex- 
perienced in Mr 5 , and which was the only method 
he could have ſucceſsfully practiſed, in ſeducing a young 
woman like me, born with ſentiments of honour, and 


trained up in the paths of religion and virtue. This 
Vor. III. 
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young gentleman was indeed abſolutely maſter of thoſe 
inſinuating qualifications which few women of paſſion 
and ſenſibility can reſiſt; and had a perſon every way 
adapted for profiting by theſe inſidious talents. He was 
well acquainted with the human heart, conſcious of his 
own power and capacity, and exerciſed theſe endow- 
ments with unwearied perſeverance. He was tall and 
thin, of a ſhape and ſize perfectly agreeable to my taſte, 
with large blue eloquent eyes, good teeth, and a long 
head turned to gallantry. His behaviour was the 
ſtandard of politeneſs, and all his advances were con- 
ducted with the moſt profound reſpect; which is the 
moſt effectual expedient a man can uſe againſt us, if he 
can find means to perſuade us that it proceeds from the 
exceſs and delicacy of his paſſion. It is no other than 
a ſilent compliment, by which our accompliſhments are 
continually flattered, and pleaſes in proportion to the 
ſuppoſed underſtanding of him who pays it. 
By thele arts and advantages this conſummate politi- 
. cian in love began by degrees to ſap the foundations of 
my conjugal faith; he ſtole imperceptibly into my af- 
fection, and by dint of opportunity, which he well knew 
how to improve, triumphed at laſt oyer all his rivals. 
Non was he the only perſon that diſputed my heart 
with Ear] C—. That nobleman was alſo rivalled by 
Lord C— H—, a Scotchman, who had been an inti- 
mate and relation of my former huſband. Him I would 
have preferred to moſt of his competitors, and actually 
coquetted with him for ſome time: But the amour was 
interrupted by his going to Ireland; upon which occa- 
fion, underſtanding that he was but indifferentiy provi- 
ded with money, I made him a preſent of a gold ſnuft- 
box, in which was incloſed a bank-note; a trifling 
mark of my eſteem, which he afterwards juſtified by the 
moſt gratetul, friendly, and genteel behaviour; and as 
we correſponded by letters, I frankly told him, that Mr 
8 had ſtepped in, and won the palm from all the reſt 
of my admirers. | | 
Tus new favourite's mother and ſiſters, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, were my conſtant companions z 
and, in conſequence of this intimacy, he never let a day 
pals without paying his reſpects to me in perſon; nay, 


— 
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ſo ingenious was he in contriving the means of promo- 
ting his ſuit, that whether I rode or walked, went 
abroad or ſtaid at home, he was always of courſe one of 
the party; ſo that his deſign ſeemed to ingroſs his 
whole vigilance and attention. Thus he ſtudied my 
diſpoſition, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in my good opinion 
at the ſame time. He found my heart was ſuſceptible 
of every tender impreflion, and ſaw that I was not free 
from the vanity of youth; he had already acquired my 
friendſhip and eſteem, from which he knew there was 
a ſhort and eaſy tranſition to love. By his penetration 
chuſing proper ſeaſons for the theme, he urged it with 
ſuch pathetic vows and artful adulation, as well might 
captivate a young woman of my complexion and inex- 
perience, and circumſtanced as I was, with a huſband 
whom J had 1uch reaſon to deſpiſe. | 

Touche thus made an inſenſible progreſs in my 
heart, he did not find my virtue an eaſy conqueſt 3 and 
I myſelf was ignorant of the advantage he had gained 
with regard to my inclinations, until I was convinced 
of his ſucceſs by an alarm of jealouſy which I one day 
felt, at ſeeing him engaged in converſation with another 
lady. I forthwith recognized this ſymptom of love, 
with which I had been formerly acquainted, and trem- 
bled at the diſcovery of my own weakneſs. I under- 
went a ſtrange agitation and mixture of contrary ſenſa- 
tions: I was pleaſed with the paſſion, yet aſhamed of 
avowing it even to my own mind. The rights of a huſ- 
band (though mine was but a nominal one) occurred to 
my reflection, and virtue, modeſty, and honour, for- 
bade me to cherith the guilty flame. 

WIN I encouraged theſe laudable ſcruples, and re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice my love to duty and reputation, my 
lord was almoſt every day employed in riding poſt to 
my father, with complaints of my conduct, which was 
hitherto irreproachable; though the greateſt grievance 
which he pretended to have ſuffered was my refuſing 
to comply with his deſire, when he entreated me to he 
a whole hour every morning, with my neck uncovered, - 
that, by gazing, he might quiet the perturbation of his 
ſpirits. From this requeſt you may judge of the man, 
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as well as of the regard I muſt entertain for his charac» 
ter and diſpoſition. 

DURING the whole ſummer I was beſieged by my 
artful undoer, and in the autumn ſet out with my lord 
for Bath, where, by reaſon of the intimacy that ſubſiſt- 
ed between our families, we lived in the ſame houſe 
with my lover and his fitter, who, with another agree- 
able young lady, accompanied us in this expedition. 
By this time Mr 8 had extorted from me a confeſſion 
| of a mutual flache, though I aſſured him that it ſhould 
| 1 never induce me to give up the valuable poſſeſſion of 
110 an unſpotted character, and a conſcience void of of- 

| tence. I offered him all the enjoyment he could reap 
id | from an unreſerved intercourſe of. ſouls, abſtracted from 
fl; | any ſenſual contideration. He eagerly embraced the 


Platonic propoſal, becauſe he had ſagacity enough to 
foreice the iflue of {ach chimerical contracts, and knew 
me too well to think he could accompliſh his purpoſe 
without ſeeming to acquieſce in my own terms, and cul- 
tivating my tenderneſs under the ſpecious pretext. 

Ix conſequence of this agreement, we took all oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing each other in private; and theſe in- 
terviews were ſpent in mutual proteſtations of diſin- 
tereited love. This correſpondence, though dangerous, 
was (on my hide) equally innocent and endearing ; and 
many happy hours we pafled, before my ſentiments 
were diſcovered. At length my lover was taken ill, 
and then my paſſion burſt out beyond the power of con- 
cealment z my grief and anxiety became ſo conſpicuous 
in my countenance, and my behaviour was fo indiſcreet, 
that every body in the houſe perceived the ſituation of 
my thoughts, and blamed my conduct accordingly. 

CERTAIN it is, I was extremely imprudent, though 
intentionally innocent. I have lain whole nights by my 
lord, who teized and tormented me for that which net- 
ther I could give nor he could take, and ruminated on 
| the fatal conſequence of this unhappy flame, until I was 

if worked into a fever of ditquiet. I ſaw there was no 
, | tafety but in flight, and often determined to baniſh my- 
ielt for ever from the ſight of this dangerous intruder. 
1 But my reſolution always failed at the approach of day, 
ih and my deſire of ſeeing him as conſtantly recurred. S 
ö 
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far was I from perſiſting in ſuch commendable determi- 
nations, that, on the eve of our departure from Bath, I 
felt the keeneſt pangs of ſorrow at our approaching 5 
paration; and as we could not enjoy our private inter- 
views at my houſe in town, I promiſed to viſit him at 
his own apartments, after he had ſworn by all that's 
facred, that he would take no ſiniſter advantage of my 
condeſcenſion, by preſuming upon the opportunities L 
ſhould give. 

H kept his word; for he ſaw I truſted to it with 
fear and trembling, and perceived that my apprehenſion 
was not affected, but the natural concern of a young 
creature, diſtracted between love and duty, whom, had 
he alarmed, he never would have ſeen within his doors 
again. Inſtead of preſſing me with ſolicitations in fa- 
vour of his paſſion, he was more than ever reſpeatul 
and complaiſant; fo that I found myſelf difengaged of 
all reſtraint, conducted the converſation, ſhortened and 
repeated my vilits, at my own pleaſure, till at laſt I be- 
came ſo accuſtomed to this communication, that his 
houſe was as familiar to me as my own. 

HavinG in this manner ſecured himſelf in my con- 
fidence, he reſumed the favourite topic of love, and, 
warming my imagination by gradual advances on the 
ſubject, my heart began to pant; when he ſaw me thus 
moved, he ſnatched the favourable occaſion to practiſe 


all his eloquence and art. I could not reſiſt his energy, 


nor even fly from the temptation that aſſailed me, un- 


til he had obtained a promiſe that he ſhould, at our 


next meeting, reap the fruits of his tedious expeclation. 
Upon this condition I was permitted to retire, and 
bleſſed heaven for my eſcape, fully determined to conti- 
nue in the path of virtue I had hitherto trod, and ſtifle 
the criminal flame by which my peace and reputation 
were endangered. But his idea, which reigned in my 
heart without controul, ſoon baffled all theſe prudent 
ſuggeſtions. 

I saw him again; and he reminded me of my pro- 
miſe, which I endeavoured to evade with affected plea- 
fantry; upon which he manifeſted the utmoſt diſplea- 
fure and chagrin, ſhedding ſome crocodile tears, and 
upbraiding 1 me with levity and indifterence. He obſer- 
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ved, that he had ſolicited my favour for ten loiig 
months without intermiſſion, and imagined I had held 
out fo long on virtuous motives only; but now he could 
plainly perceive that his want of ſucceſs had been ow- 
ing to my want of affection, and that all my profeſſions 
were inſincere: In a word, he perſuaded me, that his 
remonſtrances were juſt and reaſonable. I could not 
ſee the affliction of a man TI loved, when I knew it was 
in my power to remove it; and, rather than forfeit his 
opinion of my {ſincerity and love, I conſented to his 
with. My heart now flutters at the remembrance of 
the dear though fatal indiſcretion; yet I reflect without 
remorſe, and even remember it with pleaſure. 

Ir I could not avoid the cenſure of the world, I was 
reſolved to bear it without repining; and fure the guilt 
(if there was any in my conduct) was but venial; for ! 


conſidered myſelf as a perſon abſolved of all matrimo- 


nial ties, by the inſignificance of Lord ——, who, though 
a nominal huſband, was in fact a mere non- entity. I 
therefore contracted a new engagement with my lover, 
to which J reſolved to adhere with the moſt ſcrupulous 
fidelity, without the leaſt intention of injuring my lord 
or his relations; for, had our mutual paſſion produced 
any viſible effects, I would immediately have renounced 
and abandoned my huſband for ever, that the fruit of 
my love for Mr 5 might not have inherited, to the 
detriment of the right heir. This was my determina- 
tion, which I thought juſt, if not prudent; and for 
which I have incurred the imputation of folly, in the 
opinion of this wite and honeſt generation, by whoſe 
example and advice I have, ſince that time, been a little 
reformed in point of prudentials, though I ſtill retain 
a ſtrong tendency to return to my primitive way of 
thinking. | 

Wren I quitted Mr 8 „after the ſacrifice I had 
made, and returned to my own bed, it may perhaps be 
ſuppoſed that I flept but little. True: I was kept awake 
by the joytul impatience of reviſiting my lover, Indeed 
I neglected no opportunity of flying to his arms: When 
Lord was in the country, we enjoyed each other's 
company without interruption ; but when he reſided in 
town, our correſpondence was limited to ſtolen inter- 
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views, which were unſpeakably delicious, as genuine love 
preſided at the entertainment. 

Suck was my happineſs in the courſe of this tender 
communication, that to this day I remember it with 
pleaſure, though it has coſt me dear in the ſequel, and 
was at that time enjoyed at a conſiderable expence; for 
I devoted myſelf ſo entirely to my lover, who was deſi- 
rous of engroſſing my time and thoughts, that my ac- 
quaintance, which was very numerous, juſtly accuſed 
me of neglect, and of conſequence cooled in their 
friendſhips : But I was All for love, or the world well loft : 
And were the ſame opportunity to offer, I would act 
the ſame conduct over again. 

SOME there are who poſſibly may wonder how I 
could love twice with ſuch violence of affection : But 
all ſuch obſervers muſt be unacquainted with the human 
heart. Mine was naturally adapted for the tender paſ- 
fions, and had been ſo fortunate, ſo cheriſhed in its firſt 
impreſſions, that it ſelt with joy the ſame ſenſations re- 
vive, when influenced by the ſame engaging qualifica- 
tions. Certain it is, I loved the ſecond time as well as 
the firſt, and better was impoſſible. I gave up my all 
for both: Fortune and my father's favour for the one; 
reputation, friends, and fortune for the other. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this intimate connection, I did not re- 
linquiſh the world all at once; on the contrary, I {till 
appeared at court, and attracted the notice and appro- 
bation of my royal patroneſs; I danced with the P 
of W ; a circumſtance which ſo nearly affected Mr 
8, who was preſent, that, in order to manifeſt his 
reſentment, he choſe the uglieſt woman in the ball for 
his partner; and I no ſooner perceived his uneaſineſs 
than I gave over, with a view of appealing his diſplea- 
ſure. 

W1THOUT repeating particular circumſtances, let it 
ſuffice to ſay, our mutual paſſion was a perfect copy of 
that which had ſubſiſted between me and my dear Lord 
W m. It was jealous, melting, and delicate, and 
chequered with little accidents, which ſerve to animate 
and maintain the flame, in its firſt ardency of rapture. 
When my lover was ſick, J attended and nurſed him 
with indefatigable tenderneſs and care; and during an 
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indiſpoſition, which I caught in the performance of 
this apreeable office, he diſcharged the obligation with 
all the warmth of ſympathy and love. 

IT was, however, judged neceſſary by the phyſicians, 
that I ſhould uſe the Bath waters for the recovery of 
my health; and I ſet out for that place, glad of a pre- 
tence to be abſent from Lord „ with whom I lived 
on very unhappy terms. He had, about nine months 
after our marriage, defired that we might ſleep in ſe- 
Parate beds, and gave a very whimſical reaſon for this 
propoſal. He ſaid, the immenſity of his love deprived - 
him of the power of gratification, and that ſome com- 
merce with an object, to which his heart was not at- 
tached, might, by diminiſhing the tranſports of his ſpi- 


its, recompole his nerves, and enable him to enjoy the 


fruits of his good fortune. 

You may be ſure I made no objections to this plan, 
which was immediately put in execution. He made his 
addreſſes to a nymph of Drury-lane, whoſe name (as he 
told me) was Mrs Rock. She made ſhift to extract 
ſome money from her patient; but his infirmity was 
beyond the power of her art, though ſhe made ſome 
miſchief between us; and I communicated my ſuſpi- 
cion to the Duke of H——, who intended to have ex- 
poſtulated with har upon the ſubject ; but ſhe got inti- 
mation of his defign, and ſaved him the trouble by a 
precipitate retreat. 

ArTER my return from Bath, where Mr $—— and 
T had lived happily, until we were interrupted by the 
arrival of my huſband, his lordſhip exprefled an incli- 
nation.to be my bedfellow again. In this particular I 
defired to be excuſed. I would not be the firſt to pro- 
Pole the ſeparation, which, though uſual in other coun- 
tries, is contrary to the cuſtom of England, being un- 


willing to furniſh the leaſt handle for cenſure, as my 


character was ftill unblemiſhed; yet, when the propo- 
fal came from him, I thought myſelf entitled to refuſe 
a re-union ; to which I accordingly objected.. 

Tals oppoſition produced a quarrel, which roſe to 
a ſtate of perpetual animoſity ; ſo that we began to talk 
of parting. My lord reliſhed the expedient, agreeing 
to add three hundred pounds a- year to my pin- money, 
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which (by the bye) was never- paid; and I renounced 
all ſtate and grandeur, to live in a ſmall houſe that I 
hired at Caſehorton, where I paſſed my time for two 
months, in the moſt agreeable retirement, with my 
dear lover. At length I was diſturbed by the intruſion 
of my lord, who moleſted me with viſits and ſolicitations 
to return, pretending that he had changed his mind, 
and infiſting upon my compliance with his defire. | 

I EXHAUSTED my invention in endeavours to evade 
his requeſt ; but he perſecuted me without ceaſing : 50 
that I was fain to capitulate, on condition that he ſhould 
immediately ſet out for France; and that he ſhould not 
preſume to approach my bed un our arrival at Calais. 
We accordingly departed for that kingdom; and, far 
from infringing the leaſt article of our treaty, his lord- 
ſhip did not inſiſt upon his privilege before we reached, 
the capital of France. 

MEANWHILE, I began to feel the effect of my paſ- 
ion in a very intereſting manner, and communicated 
my diſcovery to the dear author of it, who would not. 
leave me in ſuch an affecting ſituation, but took the 
firſt opportunity of following us to France. 

IN our road to. Paris, we ſtopped to viſit Chantilly, 
a magnificent chateau belonging to the Prince of Con- 
de, and there met by accident with ſome Engliſh noble- 
men, to whom I was known. The prince and his ſiſ- 
ters invited me very politely into the gallery where they. 
lat. They complimented me on my perſon, and ſeem- 
ed to admire my dreſs, which was altogether new to 
them, being a blue Englith riding-habit trimmed with 
gold, and an hat with a feather. They were particu- 
_ larly well pleaſed with my hair, which hung down to 
my waiſt, and. preſſed me to ſtay a fortnight at their 
houſe; an invitation which I was very much mor- 
tified at being obliged to refuſe, becauſe my lord did 
not underſtand the French language. I was inchanted 
- with the place and the company, the women being a- 
miable, and the men polite z nor were they ſtrangers to 
mx name and ſtory; for Mr 8 calling at the 
ame place a few days after, they rallied him on my ac- 
count. 
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WHEN we arrived at Paris, the firſt thing I did was 
to metamorphoſe myſelf into a French woman. I cut 
off my hair, hid a very good complexion of my own 
with rouge, reconciled myſelf to powder, which I had 
never uſed before, put on a robe with a large * and 
went to the Thuilleries, full of ſpirits and joy; for, at 
that time, every thing conſpired to make me happy: 
I had health, youth, and beauty, love, vanity, and af- 
fluence, and found myſelf ſurrounded with diverſions, 
which were gay, new, and agrecable. My appearance 
drew upon me the eyes of the whole company, who 
conſidered me as a ſtranger, but not a foreigner, ſo com- 
pletely was I equipped in the faſhion of the French ; 
and when they underſtood who I was, they aplanded 
my perfon with the moſt layiſh encomiums, according 
to their known politeneſs. 

AFTER having made a circuit round all the public 
places of entertainment in Paris, I was introduced in- 
to company by an Engliſh family reſiding in that city; 
and, among others, became acquainted with a French 
lady, whoſe charms were remarkably attractive. The 
Duke of K— was her admirer ; but ſhe lived in repu- 
tation with her mother and an agreeable ſiſter, whoſe 
lover was the Prince of C-——= (for almoſt every lady 
in France has her aimant). 

Wir n this charming woman, whoſe name was Ma- 
dam de la T——, I often made parties of pleaſure, 
The duke, Mr "Ry ſhe, and I, uſed to meet in the 
Bois de Boulogne, Which is a pleaſant wood at a ſmall 
diſtance from Paris, whither the company repairs in 
the ſummer-ſeaſon for the benefit of the air; and, af- 
ter having amuſed ourſelves among the groves, embark- 
ed in his grace's equipage, which was extremely ele- 
gant, being a calaſh drawn by fix fine long-tailed greys, 
adorned with ribbons in the French taſte; and thus we 
were conducted to a little enchanted, or at leaſt enchant- 
ing palace, poſſeſſed by the duke, at one end of the 
town. The lower apartment, appropriated to me, was 
furniſhed with yellow and filver, the bed ſurrounded 
with looking-glaſſes, and the door opened into the gar- 
den, laid out in a cradle walk, and intervening par- 
terres of roſes and other flowers. Above ſtairs my female 
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companion lodged in a chamber furniſhed with ehintz. 
We ſupped all together in the faloon, which, though 
- {mall, was perfectly elegant. The company was always 
good-humoured, the converſation ſprightly and joyous, 
and the ſcene, though often repeated, till delightful and 
entertaining. 

Ar other times, Mr 8 and I uſed to paſs our 
evenings at the palace of the Prince of C—, which his 
highneſs lent us for our accommodation. The apart- 
ments opened into the gardens of the Luxembourg, and 
were, in point of magnificence, ſuitable to the owner. 
Thither I uſed to repair in a flaming equipage, on pre- 
tence of viſiting, and ſpent the beſt part of the night 
with him who was dearer to me than all the princes in 
the world. 

Walls I was happily engaged in theſe raviſhing 
parties, my little lord was employed in efforts to recover 
his health by reſtoratives, and I know not what; for he 
{ſtill lamented the enfeebling effects of his paſſion, and 
complained that he loved me more like an angel than a 
woman, though he {trove to govern his affection accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, as he re- 
gulated his life hy the maxims of Charles the Twelfth of 

Sweden. The meaning of this declaration I could never 
learn; and indeed, I have been often tempted to believe 
he had no meaning at all. 

Be that as it will, I found my ſize viſibly increaſing, 
and my ſituation extremely uneaſy, on account of the 
perpetual wrangling which prevailed betwixt us, in con- 
ſequence of his deſiring to ſleep with me again, after we 
had parted beds for the ſecond time : And, that I might 
be no longer expoſed to ſuch diſagreeable perſecution; 1 
reſolved to leave him, though at the hazard of my life. 

Tus determined, I went to the Britiſh ambaſſador 
in a hackney- coach; and, in order to diſguiſe my youth, 
which might have prepoſſeſſed him againſt my judg- 
ment, muffled myſelf up in a black hood, which (as he 
{a1d) inſtead of lending an air of gravity to my counte- 
nance, added a wildneſs to my looks, which was far from 
being diſagreeable. He had been a gallant man in his 
youth, and even then, though well ſtricken in years, was 
not inſenſible to the power of beauty. This diſpoſition, 
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perhaps, rendered him more favourable to my cauſe, 
though he at firſt adviſed me to return to my huſband ; 

but finding me obſtinate, he undertook to ſerve me 
in my own way, and procure a protection from the 
French King, by virtue of which, I could live at Paris 
unmoleſted by my lord. Nevertheleſs, he adviſed me 
(if I was determined to leave him) to make the beſt of 
my way to England, and ſue for a divorce. 

I RELISHED his opinion, and concealed myſelf about 
three days in Paris, during which I borrowed ſome linen 

for, as it was impoſſible to convey any thing out of my 
own houſe without ſuſpicion, I had neither cloaths for 
my accommodation, nor a fervant to wait on me. 

IN this ſolitary condition I took the road to Flanders, 
after I had put my lord upon a wrong ſcent, by writing 
a letter to him, dated at Calais, and travelled through an 
unknown country, without any other attendant than 
the poſtilion, being ſubjected to this inconvenience by 
the laws of France, which are ſo ſevere in ſome particu- 
lars, that, if any perſon had been apprehended with me, 
he would have ſuffered death, for going off with a 
man's wife; though any man might go to bed with the 
fame woman, without fear of incurring any legal puniſh- 
ment. | | | 

I PROCEEDEDnight and day without intermiſſion, that 

| I might the ſooner reach Flanders, where I knew I thould 
| be ſafe; and as the nights were exceſſively cold, I was 

| fain to wrap myſelf up in flannel, which I bought for 
the purpoſe, as I had no cloaths to keep me warm, and 
| 

| 
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travelled in an open chaiſe. While we paſſed through 
dreary woods, quite remote from the habitations of men, 
I was not without apprehenſions of being ſtripped and 
murdered by the poſtilion; and, in all probability, owed 
my ſafety to the indigence of my appearance, which 
might alſo protect me in two miſerable places where I 
was obliged to lie, before I got out of the territories of 
France; for, as I could not reach the great towns 
where I intended to lodge, I was under the neceſſity of 
putting up at little wretched hovels, where no proviſion 
was to be had, but ſour brown bread, and ſourer cheeſe ; 
and every thing ſeemed to denote the dens of deſpair 
and aſſaſſination. 
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'T MADE ſhift, however, to ſubſiſt on this fare, un- 
comfortable as it was, confiding in the meanneſs of my 
equipage for the ſecurity of my perſon ; and at length ar- 
riving at Bruſſels, fixed my quarters in the Hotel de Flan- 
dre (ſo well known to the Englith ſince), where I thought 
myſelf extremely happy in the accompliſhment of iny 
flight. 

1 HAD not been full two days in this place, when I 
was bleffed with a fight of my lover, who followed me 
on the wings of love, in purſuance of the plan we had 
projected before my departure from Paris. Here we 
concerted meaſures for proceeding to England. I hired 
a tall fine Liegeoiſe for a maid; and ſetting out for 
Oſtend, we embarked in a veſſel, in which Mr S 
had beſpoke our paſſage. Our voyage was ſhort and 
proſperous, and the time moſt agreeably ſpent in the 
company of my dear partner, who was a moſt engaging: 
man in all reſpects, as I dare fay my Lady O has 
ſince found him. 

I ASSUMED a fictitious name, took private Was 
in Poland-ſtreet, retained lawyers, and commenced a 
{uit for ſeparation againſt my lord. I communicated 
the reaſons of my elopement to my father, who was 
ſhocked and ſurpriſed at my conduct, which he con- 
demned with expreſſions of ſorrow and reſentment. 
But the ſtep was taken; nor did I pon of what 1 
had done, except on his account. 

IN the morning after my arrival at London, I waited 
upon the lord chief juſtice, to whom I complained of 
the uſage I had received from my lord, whoſe temper 
was teazing, tireſome, and intolerably capricious. In- 
deed, his behaviour was a ſtrange compound of mad- 
neſs and folly ſeaſoned with a ſmall proportion of ſenſe : 
No wonder then that I, who am hot and haſty, ſhould 
be wretched, under the perſecution of ſuch a perverſe 
humouriſt, who uſed to terrify me, and ſcold at me the 
whole night without intermiſſion, and ſhake my pillow 
from time to tune, that I might not ſleep, while he tor- 
mented me wit his diſagreeable expoſtulations. I have 
been often frightened almoſt out of my ſenſes, at ſecing 
him convulſed with the moſt unreaſonable paſſion ; and 
chagrined to the higheſt degree of diſguſt, to find (by 
repeated obſervation) his diſpoſition fo prepoſterous, that 
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his ſatis faction and diſpleaſure never depended upon the 
cauſe he had to be ſatisfied or diſobliged; but, on the 
contrary, when he had moſt reaſon to be pleaſed, he was 
always moſt diſcontented, and very often in good hu- 
mour, when he had reaſon enough for vexation. 

WIILE I lived in Poland-ſtreet, I was engaged with 
lawyers, and ſo often viſited by my father, that I could not 
dedicate my whole time as uſual to my lover; nor was it 
convenient that he ſhould be ſeen in my company; he 
therefore took a ſmall houſe at Camberwell; whither I 
went as often as I had an opportunity; and maintained 
the correſpondence with ſuch eagerneſs and induſtry, 
that, although I was ſix months gone with child, I have 
often, by myſelf, ſet out for his habitation, in a hackney- 
coach, at eleven o'clock at night, ard returned by ſix in 
the morning, that I might be in my own bed when my 
father came to ſee me; for I concealed my amour, as 
well as the effects of it, from his knowledge, and fre- 
quently took water from the Bridge, that my motions 
might not be diſcovered. Nothing but the moſt paſ- 
ſionate love could have ſupported my ſpirits under ſuch 
viciſſitudes of fatigue, or enabled my admirer to ſpend 
whole days by himſelf in ſuch a ſolitary retirement. 

By this time, my lord was arrived in England, and 
employed in diſcovering the place of my retreat; ſo 
that I lived in continual alarm, and provided myſelf with 
a ſpeaking trumpet, which ſtood by my bed- ſide, to be 
uſed in calling for affiſtance, in caſe my purſuer ſhould 
make an attack upon my lodgings. | 

Trrs ſituation being extremely uncomfortable, I had 
no ſooner began my proceſs againſt him, than I put 
myſelf entirely under the protection of Mr 8 5 
who conducted me to the houſe of a friend of his who 
lived in the country, where I was ſecure from the at- 
tempts of my huſband. 

TRE world had now given me up, and I had renoun- 
ced the world with the moſt perfect reſignation. 1 
weighed in my own breaſt what I ſhould lofe in point of 
character, with what I ſuffered in my peace at home, 
and found, that my reputation was not to be preſerved, 
except at the expence of my quiet (for his lordſhip was 
not diſpoſed to make me eafv, had I been ever to diſ- 
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ercet). I therefore determined to give up a few cere- 
monial viſits, and empty profeſſions, for the more ſub- 
ſtantial enjoyments of life. 

Wr paſſed our time very agreeably in various amuſe- 
ments with this friend of Mr 8 „ until the term 
of my reckoning was almoſt expired, then returned to 
London, and took lodgings in Southampton- ſtreet, where 
I began to make preparations for the approaching oc- 
caſion. Here I propoſed to live with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection. I diſguiſed my name, ſaw nobody but 
my lawyer and lover, and never approached the win- 
dow, leſt I ſhould be diſcovered by accident. 

NoTWITHSTANDING theſe precautions, my French 
maid, whom I had ſent for ſome of my cloaths, was 
| dogged i in her return, and next morning my lord took 
my lodgings by ſtorm. Had he given the aſſault in his 
own perſon only, I make no doubt but he would have 
ſuffered a repulſe from the oppoſition of the Liegeoiſe, 
who made all the reſiſtance in her power; but was ob- 
liged to give way to ſuperior numbers. 

I was at that time a-bed, and hearing an unuſual 
noiſe below, rung my bell, in order to know the cauſe 
of ſuch diſturbance. I drow my curtain at the ſame 
time, and who ſhould I ſee entering my chamber but 
his lordſhip, attended by a conſtable, and the footman 
who had diſcovered my retreat 

SUCH an unexpected viſit could not fail to affect me 
with ſurpriſe and conſternation : However, I ſummoned 
all my fortitude to my aid, and perceiving the fellows 
were about to open my window-ſhutters; deſired their 
principal to order them down ſtairs. He readily com- 
plied with my requeſt, and fitting down by my bed-ſide, 
told me with an air of triumph, that he had found me 
at laſt; and I frankly owned, that I was heartily ſorry 
for his ſucceſs. Inſtead of upbraiding me with my eſcape, 
he proceeded to entertain me with all the news in town, 
and gave me a minute detail of every thing which had 
happened to him ſince our parting ; among other ar- 
ticles of intelligence, giving me to underſtand, that he 
had challenged Mr S8——, who refuſed to fight him, 


and was in diſgrace with the Prince of W on that 
account. 
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Bor here his lordſhip did not ſtrictly adhere to the 
naked truth : He had indeed, before our departure from 


the country, gone to my lover, and inſiſted upon having 


ſatisfaction in Hyde-park, two days from the date of his 
demand, and at three o'clock in the afternoon 3; S——)\, 
believing him in earneſt, accepted the invitation ; though 
he obſerved, that theſe affairs could not be diſcuſſed too 
foon, and withed the time of meeting might be at an 
earlier hour. But his lordſhip did not chuſe to alter 
the circumſtances of his firſt propoſal; and, when he 
went away, ſaid he ſhould expect him at the appointed 
time and place, if it did not rain. 

His antagoniſt gave me an account of the converſa- 
tion, when I aſſured him the whole buſineſs would end 
in ſmoke. Accordingly, my lord ſent him a letter on 
Monday, deſiring that the aſſignation might be deferred 
till Thurſday, that he might have time to ſettle his af- 


fairs, and pay 8 , an hundred pounds, which he 


had formerly borrowed of him. When Thurſday came, 
he was favoured with another epiſtle, importing, that 
the challenger had changed his mind, and would ſeek 
ſatisfaction at law. Thus ended that heroic exploit, 
which his lordſhip now boaſted of with ſuch arrogant 
miſrepreſentation. 

Wiser he regaled me with theſe intereſting par- 
ticulars, 1 was contriving a ſcheme to fruſtrate the diſ- 
covery he had made: So that I did not contradict his 
aJertions, but told him, that, if he would go down ſtairs, 
I would riſe and come to breakfaſt. He conſented to 
this propoſal with great cheerfulneſs; and I own, I was 
not a little ſurpriſed to find him, at this firſt interview, 
in as good a humour as if nothing had happened to in- 
terrupt the felicity of our matrimonial union, 

IT coſt me ſome invention to conceal my condition 
from his noticc, being now within a week of the ex- 
pected criſis: But J knew I had to do with a man of no 
great penetration, and ſucceeded in my attempt accord- 
ingly. We breakfaſted with great harmony, and J in- 
vited him to dinner, after having prevailed upon hin 
to ſend away his myrmidons, whom, nevertheleis, he 
ordered to return at eleven o'clock at night. We con- 
yerſed together with great gaicty and mirth. When L 
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rallied him for viſiting me in ſuch a diſhabille, he ſtood 
a tiptoe to view himſelf in the glaſs; and, owning I was 
in the right, ſaid he would go and dreſs himſelf before 
dinner. 

He e went away, charging my maid to give 
him entrance at his return; and he was no ſooner gone 
than I wrote to Mr 8 „ giving him an account 
of what had happened. Then, without having deter- 
mined upon any certain plan, I huddled on my cloaths, 
muffled myſelf up, and calling a chair, went to the next 
tavern, where I ſtaid no longer than was ſufficient to 
change my vehicle; and, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
drawers, who could not conceive the meaning of my 
perturbation, proceeded to a ſhop in the neighbourhood, 
where I diſmifled my ſecond chair, and procured an 
hackney coach, in which I repaired to the lodgings of 
my lawyer, whom I could truſt. Having made him ac- 
quainted with the. circumſtances of my diſtreſs, and 
conſulted him about a proper place of retreat, after 
ſome recollection, he directed me to a little houſe in a 
court, to which, by the aſſiſtance of my lover, my wo- 
man and cloaths were fafely conveyed that ſame even- 
ing. | 
Mx lord, however, came to dinner, according to in- 
vitation, and did not ſeem at all alarmed when my maid 
told him I was gone, but ſtepped to my lawyer, to 
know if he thought I ſhould return. Upon his an- 
fwering in the affirmative, and adviſing his lordſhip to 
go back in the mean time, and eat the dinner had pro- 
vided, he very deliberately took his advice, made a very 
hearty meal, drank his bottle of wine, and, as I did 
not return according to his expectation, withdrew, in 
order to conſult his aſſociates. 

Tris motion of his furniſhed my woman with an 
opportunity of making her retreat; and, when he re- 
turned at night, the coaſt was clear, and he found no 
body in the houſe but a porter, who had been left to 
take care of the furniture. He was fo enraged at this 
diſappointment, that he made a furious noiſe, which 
raiſed the whole neighbourhood, reinforced his crew 
with the authority of a juſtice of the peace, tarried in 


the ſtreet till three o'clock in the morning, diſcharged 
Vor. III. F 
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a lodging he had hired at a barber's ſhop oppoſite to 
the houſe from which I had eſcaped, and retired with 
the comfortable reflection of having done every thing 
which man could do to retrieve me. 

Tur hurry of ſpirits and ſurpriſe I had undergone, in 
effecting this retreat, produced ſuch a diforder in my 
conſtitution, that I began to fear I ſhould be delivered 
before I could be provided with neceſſaries for the oc- 
caſion. I ſignified my apprehenſion to Mr S, who, 
with infinite care and concern, endeavoured to find a 
more convenient place; and, after all his enquiries, was 
obliged to fix upon a paltry apartment in the city, 
though his tenderneſs was extremely fhocked at the 
neceſſity of chuſing it. However, there was no reme- 
dy, nor time to be loſt: To this miſerable habitation I 
was carried in a hackney-coach ; and, though extremely 
ill, bore my fate with ſpirit and reſignation, in teſtimo- 
ny of my ſincere and indelible attachment to my lover, 
for whoſe cafe and pleaſure I could have ſuffered every 
inconvenience, and even facrificed my life. 

IMMEDIATELY after I had taken poſſeſſion of my 
wretched apartment, I was conſtrained by my indiſpoſi- 
tion to go to bed, and ſend for neceſſary help; and in a 
few hours a living pledge of my love and indiſcretion 
ſaw the light, though the terrors and fatigue I had un- 
dergone had affected this little innocent fo ſeverely, that 
it ſcarce diſcovercd any viſible ſigns of life. | 

My grief at this misfortune was inexpreſſible: 1 
forthwith diſpatched a meſſage to the dear the anxious 
father, who tlew to my arms, and fhared my ſorrow, 
with all the gentleneſs of love and parental fondneſs ; 
yet our fears were (for that time) happily diſappointed 
by the recovery of our infant daughter, who was com- 
mitted to the charge of a nurſe in the neighbourhood ; 
fo that I could every day be ſatisfied in my enquiries 
about her health. Thus I continued a whole fortnight 
in a ſtate of happineſs and tranquility, being bleſſed 
with the converſation and tender offices of my admirer, 
whoſe love and attention I wholly engrofled. In a 
word, he gave up all buſineſs and amuſement, and con- 
centered all his care and aſſiduity in miniſtering to my 
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PEREGRINE PICKLE. 3 
eaſe and ſatisfaction. And ſure I had no cauſe to re- 


gret what I had ſuffered on his account. 


Burr this my agreeable fituation was one day diſturb- 
ed by a moſt alarming accident, by which my life was 
drawn into imminent danger. 'The room under my 
bed-chamber took fire; I immediately ſmelled it, and 
{rw the people about me in the utmoſt perplexity and 
conſternation, though they would not own the true 
cauſe of their confuſion, leſt my health ſhould ſuffer in 
the fright. Nevertheleſs, I was ſo calm in my enqui- 
ries, that they ventured to tell me my ſuſpicion was but 
too juſt : Upon which I gave ſuch directions as I thought 
would ſecure me from catching cold, in cate there ſhould 
be a neceſlity for removing me; but the fire being hap- 
pily extinguiſhed, I eſcaped that ceremony, which might 
have coſt me my life. Indeed it was ſurpriſing, that the 
agitation of my ſpirits did not produce ſome fatal effect 
upon my conſtitution ; and I looked upon my deliver- 
ance as the protection of a particular providence. 

Trnovcn I eſcaped the hazard of a ſudden removal, 
I found it was high time to chavge my lodgings, be- 
cauſe the neighbours ruſhing into the houſe, upon the 
alarm of fire, had diſcovered my ſituation, though they 


were ignorant of my name; and I did not think myſelf 


ſafe in being the ſubject of their conjectures. Mr 8 , 
theretore, procured another apartment, with better ac- 
commodation, to which I was carried, as ſoon as my 
health would admit of my removal; and ſoon after my 
lord wrote to me by the hands of my lawyer, earneſtly 
entreating me to drop my proſecution, and come home. 
But I would not comply with his requeſt; and nothing 
was farther from my intention than the deſire of recei- 
ving any favours at his hands. 
uus repulſed, he ſet on foot a moſt accurate ſearch 
for my perſon; in the courſe of which he is faid to 
ave detected ſeveral ladies and young girls, who had 
reaſons for keeping themſelves concealed ; and had like 
to have been very ſeverely handled for his impertinent 
curioſity. Being unſucceſsful in all his attempts, he en- 
tered into a treaty with one Sir R H, a perſon of a 
very indgfferent character, who undertook to furniſh 
him with an infallible expedient to diſcover the place of 


bloflom, Lord 
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my abode, if he would gratify him with a bond for a 


thouſand pounds; which being executed accordingly, this 
worthy knight advertiſed me and my maid in the public 


papers, offering one hundred pounds as a reward to any 


perſon who ſhould diſcloſe the place of our retirement. 
As ſoon as the paper fell into my hands, I was again 
involved in perplexity z and, being afraid of ſtaying in 
town, reſolved, with the concurrence of my lover, to 
accept of an invitation J had received from the Duke of 
K—, who had by this time arrived in England, with 
that lady whom I have already mentioned as one of 
our parties at Paris. Having viſited my little infant, I 
next day ſet out for the duke's country-ſeat, which is a 
moſt elegant chateau, and ſtands in a charming ſitua- 
tion: MrS—— followed in a few days. We met with a 
very cordial reception; his grace was civil and good- 
natured, lived nobly, and loved pleature; Madam la 
'T— was formed to pleaſe; there was always a great 
deal of good company in the houſe; ſo that we paſſed 
our time agreeably in playing at billiards and cards, 
hunting, walking, reading, and converſation. 

Pur my terms of happineſs were gencrally of ſhor* 
duration. In the midft of this felicity I was overtaken 
by a moſt ſevere affliction, in the death of my dear hap- 
jets infant, who had engroſfed a greater ſhare of my 
tenderneſs than perhaps I even ſhould have paid to the 
offspring of a legitimate contract; becauſe the circum- 
ſtance of her birth would have been an inſurmountable 
misfortunc to her through the whole courle of her lite, 
and rendered her abſolutely dependent on my love and 

rotection. - 

WIV I {ill lamented the untimely fate of this fair 
came down, and demanded me as 
his wife; but the ſuit winch I then maintained againſt 
him deprived him, for the preſent, of an buſband's 
rigbt; and therefore the duke would not deliver me in- 
to his hands. 

Ix 11x months he repeated his viſit and demand; and 
an agreement was patched up, in conſequence of which 
I conſented to live in the ſame houſe with him, on con- 
dition that he ſhould never deſire to fleep with me, or 
take any other meaſure to diſturb my peace; otherwiſe 
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1 ſhould be at liberty to leave him again, and entitled 
to the proviſion of a ſeparate maintenance. To theſe 
articles I aſſented, by the advice of my lawyers, with a 
view of obtaining the payment of my pin-money, which 
I had never received ſince our parting, but ſubſiſted on 
the ſale of my jewels, which were very conſiderable, and 
had been preſented to me with full power of alienation. 
As to my lover, he had no fortune to ſupport me ; and 
for that reaſon I was ſcrupulouſly cautious of augment- 
ing his expence. 

Wr had now enjoyed each other's company for three 
years, during which our mutual paſhon had ſuffered no 
abatement, nor had my happineſs been mixed with any 
conſiderable allay, except that late ſtroke of providence 
which I have already mentioned, and the reflection of 
the ſorrow that my conduct had entailed upon my dear 
father, whom I loved beyond expreſſion, and whom no- 
thing could have compelled me to diſoblige but a more 
powerful flame, that prevailed over every other conſi- 
deration. As I was now forced to break off this inchant- 
ing correſpondence, it is not to be doubted that our 
parting coſt us the moſt acute ſenſations of grief and 
diſappointment. However, there was no remedy : I 
tore myſelf from his arms, took my leave of the family, 
after having acknowledged my obligations to the duke, 
and ſet out for the place of rendezvous, where I was 
met by my lord, attended by a ſteward whom he had 
lately engaged, and who was one chief cauſe of our fu- 
ture ſeparations. My lord, having quitted his houſe in 
town, conducted me to his lodgings in Pall-Mall, and in- 
ſiſted upon fleeping with me the firſt night; but I refu- 
ſed to gratify his deſire, on the authority of our agree- 
ment. | 
Ius diſpute produced a quarrel, in conſequence of 
which I attempted to leave the houſe. He endeavour- 
ing to prevent my retreat, I fairly locked him in, ran 
down ſtairs, and, calling a hackney-coach, made the 
beit of my way into the city, to my father's lodgings, 
where J lay, the family being in town, though he him- 
{elf was in the country. I wrote to him immediately 
and, when he came to London, declared my intention 
of ſeparating from my lord; in which, ſecing me obſti- 
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nate and determined, he at length acquieſced, and a for- 
mal ſeparation accordingly enſued, which at that time I 


thought binding and immutable. 
I was now ſheltered under the wings of an indul- 


gent father, who had taken me into favour again, on 


the ſuppoſition that my commerce with Mr 8 was 
abſolutely at an end. Nevertheleſs, though we had 
ſeparated, in all appearance, for ever, we .had previouſly 
agreed to maintain our correſpondence in private inter- 
views, which ſhould eſcape the notice of the world, 
wich which I was again obliged to keep ſome meaſures. 

OUR parting at the Duke of K—'s houſe in the 
country was attended with all the genuine marks of ſin- 
cere and reciprocal affection, and I lived in the {ſweet 
hope of ſeeing him again, in all the tranſport of his for- 
mer paſſion, when my lawyer, who received my letters, 
brought me a billet one night, juſt as I had gone to bed. 
Seeing the ſuperſcription of 8 's hand-writing, I 
opened it with all the impatience of an abſent lover; 
but how ſhall I deſcribe the aſtoniſhment and conſter- 
nation with which I was ſeized, when I peruſed the 
contents! Inſtead of the moiſt tender vows and proteſta- 
tions, this fatal epiſtle began with, Madam, the beſt 
thing you can do is to return to your fathers or {ome cold 
and Eilling expreſlion to that effect. 

IIEAVEN and carth! what did I feel at this dire 
conjuncture ! The light forſook my eyes, a cold ſweat 
bedewed my limbs, and I was overwhelmed with ſuch a 
torrent of torrow and ſurpriſe, that every body preſent 
believed I would have died under the violent agitation, 
They endeavoured to ſupport my ſpirits with repeated 
draughts of itrong liquor, which had no ſenſible effect 
upon my conſtitution, though for eight whole years I 
had drank nothing ſtronger than water; and | muit have 
infallibly perith ied in the firſt extaſy of my grief, had 
it not de Its way in a fit of tears and exclamation, i in 
which I continued all night, to the amazement of the 
family, whom my condition had alarmed, and raiſed 
trom their repoſe. My father was the only per ſon who 
guefſed the cauſe of my affliction; he {aid he was ſure 
J had received ſome ill uſage in a letter or meſſage from 
that raſcal S (ſo he termed him in the bitterneſs ot 
paſſion). | 


change in 8 
nothing which could juſtly give offence, concluded that 
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AT mention of that name, my agony redouhled to 
ſuch a degree, that all who were preſent wept at ſight 
of my deplorable condition. My poor father ſhed a 
flood of tears, and conjured me to tell him the cauſe of 
my diſquiet; upon which, rather than confeſs the truth, 
I amuſed his concern, by pretending that my lover was 
ill. The whole family having ſtaid by me till I was a 
little more compoſed, left me to the care of my maid, 
who put me into bed about fix in the morning; but I 
enjoyed no reſt: I revolved every circumſtance of my 
conduct, endeavouring to find out the cauſe of this fatal 
s diſpoſition; and as I could recollect 


ſome malicious perſons had abuſed his ears with ſtories 
to my prejudice. 


Wir this conjecture I got up, and ſent my lawyer 


to him with a letter, wherein I inſiſted upon ſceing him, 


that I might have an opportunity of juſtifying mylelf in 
perſon; a taſk which would be eaſily performed, as I 
had never offended, but in loving too well. I waited 


with the moſt anxious impatience for the return of my 


meſſenger, who brought me an anſwer couched in the 
coldeſt terms of civility which indiiference could dic- 


tate; acknowledging, however, that he had nothing to 


lay to my charge, but that it was for the good of us 
both we ſhould part.—iie ought to have rejected on 
that before, not after I had ſacrificed my all for his 
love! I was well nigh diſtracted by this confirmation 
of his inconſtancy; and I wonder to this day how I re- 


_ tained the uſe of my reaſon, under ſuch circumſtances 


of horror and deſpair | My grief laid afide all decorum 
and reſtraint; I told my father, that S—— was dying, 
and that I would viſit him with all expedition. 
STARTLED at the propoſal, this careful parent de- 
monſtrated the fatal conſequence of ſuch an unguarded 
ſtep, reminded me of the difficulty with which he had 
prevailed upon my mother and uncle to forgive my 
tormer imprudence, obſerved that his intention was to 
carry me into the country next day, in order to effect a 
perfect reconciliation z but now I was on the brink of 
torfeiting all pretenſions to their regard, by committing 
another fatal error, which could not poſſibly be retrie- 
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ved; and that, for his part, whatever pangs it might 
coſt him, he was reſolved to baniſh me from his ſight 
for ever. 

WHILE he uttered this ene „the tears trickled 
down his cheeks, and he feemed overwhelmed with 
the kceneſt ſorrow and mortification ; ſo it may be eaſily 
conceived what were the impreſſions of my grief, rein- 
forced with the affliction of a father whom I dearly 


loved, and the conſciouſneſs of being the cauſe of all 


his difaviet | | I was ſtruck dumb with remorſe and woe 
and, when I recovered the uſe of ſpeech, I told him how 
{enſible I was of his great goodneſs and humanity, and 
owned how little I deſerved his favour and affection ; 
that the ſenſe of my own unworthineſs was one cauſe of 
my preſcnt diſtraction ; for ſuch was the condition of 
my fate, that I muſt either ſee 8 or die. I ſaid, 

though I could not expect his forgivenefs, I was ſurely 
worthy of his compaſſion ; that nothing but the moſt 
irreſiſtible paſſion could have miſled me at firſt from my 
duty, or tempted me to incur the leaſt degree of his 
diſpleaſure; that the fame fatal influence ſtill prevailed, 

and would, in all probability, continue to the grave, 
which was the only abode in which I hoped for peace. 

WIIILE I exprefied myſelf in this manner, my dear 
good father wept with the moſt tender ſympathy, and, 
Jaying I might do as I pleaſed, for he had done with 
me, quitted the room, leaving me to the crael ſenſa- 
tions of my own heart, which almoſt burſted with an- 
guiſh, upbraiding me with a fault which I could not 
help committing. 

I IMMEDIATELY hired a chariot and ſix, and would 
have ſet out by myſelf, had not my father's affection, 
which all my errors could not efface, provided an at- 
tendant. He ſaw me quite delirious and deſperate z 
and therefore engaged a relation of my own to accom- 
pany and take care of me in this raſh expedition. 

DurixG this journey, which laſted two days, I felt 
no remiſſion of grief and anxicty, but underwent the 
moſt intolerable forrow and ſuſpence: At laſt we ar- 
rived at a little houſe called the Hut, on Saliſbury-plain, 
where, in the moſt frantic agitation, I wrote a letter to 
D——, deſcribing the miſerable condition to which 1 
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was reduced by his unkindneſs, and deſiring to fee him, 
with the moſt earneſt ſolicitations. 

THis billet I committed to the care of my attendant, 
and laid ſtrong injunctions upon him to tell Mr 5 
my injuries were ſo great, and my deſpair ſo violent, 
that, if he did not favour me with a viſit, I would go to 
him, though at his ſiſter's houſe, where he then was. 

He received my meſſage with great coldneſs, and 
told my friend, that, if I would return to London with- 
out inſiſting upon the interview I demanded, he would, 
in a little time, follow me to town, and every thing 
ſhould be amicably adjuſted 3 but when the meſſenger 
aſſured him, that I was too much tranſported with 
grief to hear of ſuch a propoſal, he conſented to meet 
me in the middle of Salifbury-plain, that we might a- 
void all obſervation: And though I was little able to 
walk, I ſet out on foot for the place of aſſignation, my 
companion following at a ſmall diſtance. 

WIEN I ſaw him leading his horſe down the hill, I 
collected all my fortitude, and advanced to him with all 
the ſpeed I could exert ; but when I made an effort to 
ſpeak, my tongue denied its office; and ſo lively was 
the expreſſion of unutterable ſorrow in my countenance, 
that his heart (hard as it was) melted at ſight of my ſuf- 
ferings, which he well knew proceeded from the ſince- 
rity of my love. At length I recovered the uſe of ſpeech 
enough to tell him, that I was come to take my leave; 
and, when I would have proceeded, my voice failed me 
again: But, after a conſiderable pauſe, I found means, 
with great difficulty, to let him know how ſenſible I 
was of my own incapacity to retrieve his loſt affections z 
but that I was willing (if poſſible) to retam his eſteem, 
of which could I be aſſured, I would endeavour to com- 
poſe myſelf; that I was determined to leave the king- 
dom, becauſe I could not bear the fight of thoſe places 
where we had been ſo happy in our mutual love; and 
that, till my departure, I hoped he would viſit me ſome- 
times, that I might, by degrees, wean myſelf from his 
company ; for I ſhould not be able to ſurvive "_o ſhock 
of being deprived of him all at once. 

Tuls addreſs may ſcem very humble to an uncon- 


cerned obſerver ; but love will tame the proudeſt. diſpo- 
Vol. III. | G 
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ſition, as plainly appeared in my caſe; for I had natu- 
rally as much ſpirit, or more, than the generality of 
people have. Mr 8 was ſo much confounded at the 
manner of my behaviour, that he ſcarce knew what an- 
ſwer to make; for (as he afterwards owned) he expect- 
ed to hear himſelf upbraided; but he was not proof a- 
gainſt my tenderneſs. After ſome heſitation, he ſaid, 
he never meant to forſake me entirely, that his affect- 
tion was {till unimpaired, and that he would follow me 


directly to London. I impoſed upon myſelf, and be- 


lieved what he faid, becauſe I could not bear to think 
of parting with him for ever, and returned to town in 
a more tranquil ſtate of mind than that in which I had 
left my father, though my heart was far from being at 
eaſez my fears being ingenious enough to foreſee, that 
I ſhould never be able to overcome his indifference. 

I Took lodgings in Mount-ſtreet, and my maid ha- 
ving diſpoſed of herſelf in marriage, hired another, 
who ſupplied her place very much to my ſatisfaction : 
She was a good girl, had a particular attachment to me, 
and for many years, during which ſhe lived in my ſer- 
vice, was indefatigably aſſiduous in contributing to my 
eaſe, or rather in alleviating my affliction: For, though 
5 came up to town according to promiſe, and 
renewed a ſort of correſpondence with me for the ſpace 
of five months, his complaiſance would extend no far- 
ther; and he gave me to underſtand, that he had de- 
termined to go abroad with Mr V——— ; whom he 
accordingly accompanied in his embaſſy to D———n. 

I UNDERSTOOD the real cauſe of this expedition, 
which, notwithſtanding his oaths and proteſtations of 
unabated love and regard, I conſtrued into a palpable 
mark of diflike and diſreſpect; nor could the repeated 
aſſurances I received from him in letters mitigate the 
anguiſh and mortification that preyed upon my heart. I 
therefore gave up all hopes of recovering the happineſs 
I had loſt: I told him on the eve of his departure, that 
ke might exerciſe his gallantry a great while, before he 
would meet with my fellow, in point of ſincerity and 
love; for I would rather have been a ſervant in his 
houſe, with the privilege of ſeeing him, than the queen 
of England debarred of that pleaſure. 
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WHEN he took his leave, and went down ſtairs, I 
ſhrunk at every ſtep he made, as if a new wound had 
been inflicted upon me; and when I heard the door 
ſhut behind him, my heart died within me. (I had the 
ſatisfaction to hear afterwards, he lamented the loſs of 
me prodigiouſly, and that he had never been ſo happy 
fince.) I fat down to write a letter, in which I forgave 
his indifference, becauſe I knew the affections are alto- 
gether involuntary, and withed him all the happineſs 
he deſerved. I then walked up and down the room in 
the moſt reſtleſs anxiety, was put to bed by my maid, 
roſe at ſix, mounted my horſe, and rode forty miles, 
in order to fatigue myſelf, that I might next night en- 
joy ſome repoſe. This exerciſe I daily underwent for 
months together; and, when it did not anſwer my 
' purpoſe, I ufed to walk round Hyde-park in the even- 
ing, when the place was quite ſolitary, and unviſited by 
any other human creature. 

IN the courſe of this melancholy perambulation, I 
was one day accoſted by a very great man, who, after 
the firſt ſalutation, aſked whether or not my intercourſe 
with 5 was at an end? and if I had any allowance 
from my huſband? To the firſt of theſe queſtions I 
replied in the affirmative; and to the laſt anſwered, 
that my lord did not allow me a great deal—indeed I 
might have truly ſaid nothing at all; but I was too 
proud to own my indigence. He then expreſſed his 
wonder, how one like me, who had been uſed to ſplen- 
dour and affluence from my cradle, could make ſhift 
to live in my preſent narrow circumſtances; and, when 
I told him that I could make a very good ſhift, ſo I 
had peace, he ſeemed to lament my ſituation, and very 
kindly invited me to ſup with his wife at his houſe. I 
accepted the invitation, without any apprehenſion of 
the conſequence; and, when I went to the place, was 
introduced into an apartment magnificently lighted up 
(I ſuppoſe) for my reception. 

AFTER I had ſtaid alone for ſome time in this my- 
ſterious ſituation, without ſeeing a living ſoul, my in- 
viter appeared, and ſaid, he hoped I would not take it 
amiſs that he and I were to ſup by ourſelves, as he 
had ſomething to ſay, which could not be ſo properly 
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communicated before company or ſervants. I then, 
for the firſt time, perceived his drift, to my no ſmall 
ſurpriſe and indignation ; and, with evident marks of 
diſpleaſure, told him, I was ſure he had nothing to 
propoſe that would be agreeable to my inclination, and 
that I would immediately leave the houſe : Upon which 
he gave me to underſtand, that I could not poſſibly re- 
tire, becauſe he had ſent away my chair, and all his 
ſervants were diſpoſed to obey his orders. 

INCENSED at this declara ation, which ien as 
an inſult, J anſwered with an air of reſolution—it was 
very well; 1 deſpiſed his contrivance, and was afraid of 
no body. Seeing me thus alarmed, he aſſured me I 
had no reaſon to be afraid; that he had loved me long, 
and could find no other opportunity of declaring his 
paſſion. He ſaid, the q-— had told him, that Lord 
had renewed his addreſſes to me; and as he un- 
derſtood, from my own mouth, my correſpondence with 
5 was abſolutely broke off, he thought himſelf as 
well entitled as another to my regard. In concluſion, 
he told me, that I might command his purſe, and that 
he had power enough t to bring me into the world again 

with eclat. To theſe advances I replied, that he was 
very much miſtaken in his opinion of my character, 
if he imagined I was to be won by any temptations 
of fortune—and very frankly declared, that I would 
rather give myſelf to a footman, than {ell myſelf to a 
prince. 

Sup ER being ſerved, we ſat down together ; but 1 
would neither cat nor drink any thing, except a little 
bread and water; for I was an odd whimſical girl, and 
it came into my head, that he might perhaps Dave mix- 
ed ſomething in the victuals or wine, which would alter 
my way of thinking. In ſhort, finding himſelf baffled 
in all his endeavours, he permitted me about twelve 
o'clock to depart in peace, and gave up his ſuit as a de- 
ſperate cauſe. 

Tris uncomfortable life did I lead for a whole 
twelvemonth, without feeling the leaſt abatement of my 
melancholy. Finding myſelf worn to a tkeleton, I re- 
ſumed my former reſolution of trying to profit by 
change of place, and actually went abroad, with no 
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other attendant than my woman, and the utmoſt indif- 
ference for life. My intention was to have gone to the 
ſouth of France, where I thought I could have ſubſiſt- 
ed on the little I had left, which amounted to five hun- 
dred pounds, until the iſſue of my law-ſuit, by which I 
hoped to obtain ſome proviſion from my lord; and, 
without all doubt, my expectation would have been an- 
ſwered, had J put this my plan in execution: But, be- 
ing at Paris, from whence I purpoſed to ſet forward in 
a few days, I ſent to M. K „Who had been former- 
ly intimate with my father, and thewn me many civili- 
ties during my firſt reſidence in France. 
'Trrs gentleman favoured me with a viſit, and, when 
I made him acquainted with my ſcheme, diſſuaded me 
from it, as an uncomfortable determination. He ad- 
viſed me to ſtay at Paris, where, with good economy, 
I could live as cheap as in any other place, and enjoy 
the converſation and countenance of my friends, among 
which number he declared himſelf one of the moſt 
faithful. He aflured me, that I ſhould be always wel- 
come to his table, and want for nothing. He promi- 
ſed to recommend me as a lodger to a friend of his, 
with whom I would live in a frugal and decent man- 
ner ; and obſerved, that, as the woman was well known 
and eſteemed by all the Englith company in Paris, it 
would be the moſt reputable ſtep I could take (conſi- 
dering my youth and ſituation), to lodge with a credi- 
table perſon, who could anſwer for my conduct. Thus 
perſuaded, I very ſimply followed his advice—I ſay fim- 
ply, becauſe, notwithſtanding his repreſentations, I foon 
found my money melt away, without any proſpect of a 
freſh ſupply. In lieu of this, however, I paſſed my 
time very agreeably in ſeveral Engliſh and ſome French 
families, where, in a little time, I became quite inti- 
mate, ſaw a great deal of company, and was treated 
with the utmoſt politeneſs and regard; yet, in the 
midit of theſe pleatures, many a melancholy figh would 
riſe at the remembrance of my beloved 5 „whom, 
for ſeveral years, I could not recollect without emo- 
tion; but time, company, amuſements, and change 
of place, in a great meaſure diſſipated theſe ideas, 
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and enabled me to bear my fate with patience and 
reſignation. 

ON my laſt arrival at Paris, I was ſurrounded by a 
croud of profeſſed admirers, who ſighed and flattered 
in the uſual forms; but, beſides that my heart was not 
yet in a condition to contract new engagements, I was 
prepoſſeſſed againſt them all, by ſuppoling that they 
preſumed upon the knowledge of my indiſcretion with 
8; and therefore rejected their addreſſes with de- 


teſtation and diſdain for, as I have already obſerved, 


J was not to be won but by the appearance of eſteem, 
and the moſt reſpectful carriage; and though, by a falſe 
ſtep, J had, in my own opinion, forfeited my title to 


the one, I was reſolved to diſcourage the advances of 


any man who ſeemed deficient in the other. 

In this manner my lovers were one by one repulſed, 
almoſt as ſoon as they preſented themſelves, and I pre- 
ſerved the independence of my heart, until I became 
acquainted with a certain peer, whom I often ſaw at 
the houſe of Mrs P— 
dent at Paris. This young nobleman profeſſed himſelf 
deeply enamoured of me, in a ſtile ſo different from that 


of my other admirers, that I heard his proteſtations 


without diſguſt; and, though my inclinations were ſtill 
free, could not find in my heart to diſcountenance his 
addreſſes, which were preferred with the moſt engaging 
modeſty, difintereſtedneſs, and reſpect. 


Br theſe never-failing arts, he gradually conquered | 


my indifference, and gained the preference in my e- 
ſteem from Lord C- y and the Prince of C „ wha 


were at that time his rivals. But what contributed 


more than any conſideration to his ſucceſs was, his de- 
claring openly, that he would marry me without heſt- 


tation, as ſoon as I could obtain a divorce from my 
preſent huſband, which, in all probability, might have 


been eaſily procured ; for, before I left England, Lord 
had offered me five thouſand pounds, if I would 
conſent to ſuch a mutual releaſe, that he might be at 
liberty to eſpouſe one Miſs W of Kent, to whom 
he then made love upon honourable terms; but I was 


fool enough to refuſe his propoſal, by the advice of 


8. 


And whether or not his lordſhip, finding it 


„ an Engliſh lady then reſi- 
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impracticable to wed his new miſtreſs, began to make 
love upon another footing, I know not; but, certain it 
is, the mother forbade him the houſe, a circumſtance 
which he took ſo heinoully ill, that he appealed to the 
world in a public advertiſement, beginning with, Where- 
as, for ſome time, I have paſſionately loved Miſs W 4 
and, upon my not complying with the mother's propo- 
ſals, they have turned me out of doors this is to juſti- 

92 &c. |: 

77 118 declaration, ſigned with his name, was actual- 
ly printed in a number of detached advertiſements, 
which he ordered to be diſtributed to the public; and 
afterwards, being convinced by ſome of his friends that 
he had done a very lilly thing, he recalled them at half 
a guinea a piece : A copy of one of them was ſent to 
me at Paris, and I believe my father has now one of the 
originals in his poſſeſſion. After this wile vindication 
of his conduct, he made an attempt to carry off the la- 
dy from church by force of arms; but ſhe was reſcued 
by the neighbours, headed by her brother, who, being 
an attorney, had like to have made his lordthip ſmart 
ſeverely for this exploit. 

MEANWHILE my new admirer had made ſome pro- 
greſs in my heart; and, my finances being exhauſted, I 
was reduced to the alternative of returning to Lord 
—— again, or accepting Earl B 's love. When 
my affairs were brought to that iſſue, I made no heſita- 
tion in my choice, putting myſelf under the protection 
of a man of honour whom I eſteemed, rather than ſuf- 
fer every ſort of mortification from a perſon who was 
the object of my abhorrence and contempt. From a 
miſtaken pride, I choſe to live in Lord B 's houſe, 
rather than be maintained at his expence in any other 
place. We ſpent ſeveral months agreeably in balls and 
other diverſions, viſited Lord Bk, who lived at the 
diſtance of a few leagues from Paris, and ſtaid ſome 
days at his houſe, where the entertainment was, in all 
reipects, delightful, elegant, and refined. Their habi- 
tation was the rendezvous of the beſt company in France 
and Lady B k maintained the ſame {uperiority in her 
own ſex, for which her lord is ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the men. 
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ABovur Chriſtmas we ſet out for England, accom- 
panied by a. little North Briton, who lived with Lord 
B as his companion, and did not at all approve of 
our correſpondence ;z whether out of real friendſhip for 
his patron, or apprehenſion that in time I might ſuper- 
ſede his own influence with my lord, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine. Be that as it will, the froſt was ſo 
tevere, that we were detained ten days at Calais before 
we could get out of the harbour; and, during that 
time, I reflected ſeriouſly on what my new lover had 
propoſed. As he was very young, and unacquainted 
with the world, I thought my ſtory might have eſcaped 
him ; and therefore determined to give him a faithful 
detail of the whole, that he might not have any thing 
to reproach me with in the ſequel: Beſides, I did not 
think it honeſt to engage him to do more for me than 
he might afterwards, perhaps, think I was worth. Ac- 


cordingly, I communicated to him every particular of 


my life; and the natration, far from altering his ſenti- 


ments, rather confirmed his good opinion, by exhibit- 


ing an undoubted proof of my frankneſs and ſincerity. 
In ſhort, he behaved with ſuch generolity, as made an 
abſolute conqueſt of my heart : But my love was of a 
different kind from that which had formerly reigned 


within my breaſt, being founded upon the warmeſt gra- 


titude and eſteem, excluſive of any other conſideration, 
though his perſon was very agreeable, and his addreſs 
engaging. 

Wur we arrived in England, I went directly to his 
country ſeat, about twelve miles from London, where 
he ſoon joined me, and we lived ſome time in perfect 
retirement, his relations being greatly alarmed with the 
apprehenſion that Lord — would bring an action 
againſt him, though he himſelf deſired nothing more, 
and lived ſo eaty under that expectation, that they ſoon 
laid aſide their fears on his account. 

Wu were viſited by Mr H—— B 2 3 of 
my lord, and one Mr R of the guards, who, with 
the little Scotchman and my lover, made an agreeable 
ſet, among whom I enjoyed hunting, and all manner 
of country divertions. As to Mr HL B „ if e- 
ver there was perfection in one man, it centered in 
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him; or, at leaſt, he, of all the men I ever knew, ap- 
proached neareſt to that idea which I had conceived of 
a perfect character. He was both good and great, poſ- 
ſeſſed an uncommon genius, and the beſt of hearts. 
Mr R was a very ſociable man, had a good per- 
ſon, and cultivated underſtanding ; and my lord was 
exceſſively good humoured: So that, with ſuch com- 
panions, no place could be dull or inſipid. For my 
own part, I conducted the family; and, as I endeavour- 
ed to pleaſe and make every body happy, I had the 
good fortune to ſucceed. Mr B told me, that, 
before he ſaw me, he heard I was a fool; but finding 
(as he was pleaſed to ſay) that I had been egregiouſly 
miſrepreſented, he courted- my friendſhip, and a cor- 
reſpondence commenced between us: Indeed, it was 
impoſſible for any perſon to know him, without en- 
tertaining the utmoſt eſteem and veneration for his vir- 
tue. | 

AFTER I had lived ſome time in this agreeable re- 
treat, my huſband began to make a buſtle. ' He ſent a 
meſſage, demanding me from Lord B —; then came 
in perſon, with his night-cap in his pocket, intending 
to have ſtaid all night, had he been aſked, and attend- 
ed by a relation, whom he aſſured that I was very fond 
of him, and detained by force from his arms. 

FIN DING himſelf diſappointed in his expectations, 
he commenced a law-ſuit againſt Lord B——, though 
not for a divorce, as we deſired, but with a view to 
reclaim me as his lawful wife. His lawyers, however, 
attempted to prove criminal converſation, in hopes of 
extorting money from my lover : But their endeavours 
were altogether fruitleſs; for no ſervant of Lord B 8 
or mine could with juſtice ſay we were ever ſeen to treſ- 
paſs againſt modeſty and decorum; ſo that the plaintiff 
was nonſuited. | 

WuHiLE this cauſe was depending, all my lover's 
friends expreſſed fear and concern for the iſſue, while 
he himſelf behaved with the utmoſt reſolution, and 
gave me ſuch convincing proofs of a ſtrong and ſteady 
_ affection, as augmented my gratitude, and rivetted the 


ties of my love, which was unblemiſhed, faithful, and 
ſincere. 85 
H 


Vor . 
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Soo after this event, I was ſeized with a violent f t 
of illneſs, in which I was viſited by my father, and at- 
tended by two phyſicians, one of whom deſpaired of 
my life, and took his leave accordingly ; but Dr 5 
who was the other, perſiſted in his attendance, and, in all 
human appearance, ſaved my life, a circumſtance by which 
he acquired a great ſhare of reputation: Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all his aſſiſtance, I was confined to my. bed for 
ten weeks; during which Lord B-—'s grief was im- 
moderate, his care and generoſity unlimited. While 
J lay in this extremity, Mr S——, penetrated by my 
melancholy condition, which revived his tenderneſs, 
begged leave to be admitted to my preſence ; and Lord 
B would have complied with his requeſt, had I not 
been judged too weak to bear the ſhock; of ſuch an in- 
terview. My conſtitution, however, agreeably diſap- 
pointed their fears; and the fever had no ſooner left 
me, than I was removed to a hunting ſeat belonging 
to my lover, from whence, after I had recovered 'my 
ſtrength, we- went to B Caſtle, where we kept 
open houſe: And, while we remained at this place, 
Lord B received a letter from Lord , dated 
in November, challenging him to fingle combat in 
May, upon the frontiers of France and Flanders. "This 
defiance was {ent in conſequence of what had paſſed 
betwixt them long before my indiſpoſition, at a meet- 
ing in a certain tavern, where they. quarrelled, and, in 
the fray, my lover threw his antagoniſt under the table, 
I countelled him to take no notice of this rhodomon- 
tade, which I knew was void of all intention of per- 
formance; and he was wiſe enough to follow my ad- 
vice, reſolved, however, ſhould the meſſage be repeat- 
ed, to take the challenger at his word, | 

HavinG reſided ſome time in this place, we return- 
ed to the other country houſe which he had left, where 
Lord B addicted himſelf ſo much to hunting, and 
other male diverſions, that I began to think he neglect- 
ed me, and appriſed him of my ſuſpicion, aſſuring him, 
at the ſame time, that I would leave him as ſoon as my 
opinion {hould be confirmed. 

Pris declaration had no effect upon his arch 
which became fo remarkably cold, that even Mr R 
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who lived with us, imagined that his affection was pal- 
pably diminiſhed. When I went to town, I was uſu- 
ally attended by his couſin, or this gentleman, or both, 
but ſeldom favoured with his company; nay, when I 
repaired to Bath, for the re-eſtabliſhment of my health, 
he permitted me to go alone ſo that I was quite per- 
ſuaded of his indifference; and yet I was miſtaken in 
my opinion : But I had been ſpoiled by the behaviour 
of my firſt huſband, and Mr 8 „who never quitted 
me for the ſake of any amuſement, and often reſiſted 
the calls of the moſt urgent buſineſs, rather thin part 
from me, though but for a few hours. I thought eve- 
ry man who loved me truly would act in the ſame man- 
ner; and, whether I am right or wrong in my conjec- 
tures, I leave wiſer caſuiſts to judge. Certain it is, 
ſuch ſacrifice and devotion is the molt pleaſing proof of 
an admirer's paſſion; and Yoyez moi plus ſouvent, et ne 
me donnez rien, is one of my favourite maxims. A 
man may give money, becauſe he is profuſe ; he may 
be violently fond, becauſe he is of a ſanguine conſtitu- 
tion : But, if he gives me his time, he gives me an un- 
queſtionable proof of my being in full pollefion of his 
heart. 

My appearance at Bath, without the company of 
Lord B——, occaſioned a general ſurpriſe, and encou- 
raged the men to peſter me with addreſſes, every new 
admirer endeavouring to advance his ſuit by demon- 
ſtrating the unkind and diſreſpectful behaviour of his 
lordſhip. Indeed, this was the moſt effectual ſtring 
they could touch: My pride and reſentment were a- 
larmed, and I was weak enough to liſten to one man, 
who had like to have inſinuated himſelf into my inclina- 
tions. He was tall and large boned, with white hair, 
inclining to. what is called ſandy, and had the reputa- 
tion of being handſome, though I think he ſcarce de- 
ſerved that epithet. He poſſeſſed a large fortune, lo- 
ved miſchief, and ſtuck at nothing for the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſigns, one of his chief pleaſures being 
that of ſetting any two lovers at variance. He employ- 
ed his addreſs upon me with great aſſiduity, and knew 
io well how to manage my reſentment, that I was plea- 
ſed with his manner, heard his vows without diſguſt, 
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and, in a word, promiſed to deliberate with myſelf up- 
on his propoſals, and give him an account of my deter- 
mination in writing. 

THus reſolved, I went to Lord B-—;, in Wiltſhire, 
whither I was followed by this pretender to my heart, 
who viſited us on the footing of an , acquaintance z but, 
when I reflected on what I had done, I condemned my 
own conduct as indiſcreet, though nothing deciſive 
had paſſed between us, and began to hate him in pro- 
portion to the ſelf-conviction I felt, perceiving that I 
had involved myſelf in a difliculty from which I ſhould 
not be eaſily diſengaged. For the preſent, however, I 
found means to poſtpone my declaration : He admitted 
my excuſe, and I returned to London with Lord B—---, 
who was again ſummoned to the field by his former 
challenger. 

H—Dp—Nn, governor, counſellor, and ms to this 
little hero, came to Lord B with a verbal meſſage, 
importing, that his lordſhip had changed his mind a- 
bout going to Flanders, but expected to meet him, on 
ſuch a day and hour, in the burying ground near Red 
Lion Square. Lord B-— accepted the challenge, and 
gave me an account of what had paſſed; but he had 
been anticipated by the meſſenger, who had already 
tried to alarm my fears, from the conſideration of the 
conſequence, that J might take ſome meaſures to pre- 
vent their meeting. I perceived his drift, and told him 
plainly, that Lord had no intention to riſk his 
perſon, though he endeavoured with all his might to 
perſuade me, that his principal was deſperate and de- 
termined, I knew my little huſband too well to think 
he would bring matters to any dangerous iflue, and was 
apprehenſive of nothing but foul play, from the villainy 
of H n, with which I was equally well acquainted. 
Indeed, I ſignified my doubts on that ſcore * B—, 
who would have attended his kinſman to the field, had 
he not thought he might be liable to cenſure, if : any 
thing ſhould happen to Lord B „ becauſe he him- 
ſelf was heir at law: For that reaſon he judiciouſly de- 
clined being perſonally concerned; and we pitched up- 
on the Karl of A „his lordſhip's uncle, who wil- 
lingly undertook the office. 
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AT the appointed time they went to the place of ren- 
rezvous, where they had not waited long when the 
challenger appeared, in a new pink fattin waiſtcoat, 
which he had put on for the occaſion, with his ſword 
under his arm, and his ſteward by him, leaving, in an 
hackney coach at ſome diſtance, a ſurgeon whom he had 
provided for the care of his perſon, 'Thus equipped he 
advanced to his antagoniſt, and defired him to chuſe 
his ground; upon which Lord B—-- told him, that if he 
muſt fall, it was not material which grave he ſhould 
tumble over. 

Our little hero, finding him ſo zero and deter- 
mined, turned to Lord A „and deſired to ſpeak 
with him, that he might diſburden his conſcience be- 
fore they ſhould begin the work of death. They ac- 
cordingly went aſide; and he gave him to underſtand, 
that his motive for fighting was Lord B—--'s detaining 
his wife from him by compulſion. The Earl of A 
aſſured him, he was egregiouſly miſtaken in his con- 
jecture; that his nephew uſed no force or undue in- 
fluence to keep me in his houſe; but it could not be ex- 
pected that he would turn me out of doors. 

THIs explanation was altogether ſatisfactory to Lord 
------, Who faid he was far from being ſo unreaſonable 
as to expect Lord B. would commit ſuch a breach 
of hoſpitality z and all he deſired was, that his wife 
{ſhould be left to her own inclinations. Upon theſe ar- 
ticles, peace was concluded, and they parted without 
bloodſhed, At leaſt theſe are the particulars of the 
ſtory, as they were related by Lord A-----, with whom 
I laughed heartily at the adventure, for I never doubted 
that the challenger would find ſome expedient to pre- 
vent the duel, though I wondered how he muſtered up 
reſolution enough to carry it ſo far. 

THAT he might not, however, give us any more 
trouble, we reſolved to go and enjoy ourſelves in France, 
whither I went by myſelf, in hopes of being ſoon joined 
by my lover, who was obliged to ſtay ſome time longer 
in England, to ſettle his affairs. He was ſo much af- 
fected at our parting (though but for a few weeks), that 
he was almoſt diſtracted: And this affliction renewed 
my tenderneſs for him, becauſe it was an undoubted 
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proof of his love. I wrote to him every poſt from 
France; and, as I had no ſecrets, deſired him to take 
care of all the letters that ſhould come to his houſe, di- 


rected to me, after my departure from England. 


1 Us was an unfortunate office for him, in the exe- 
cut on of which he chanced to open a letter from Sir 
A—, with whom (as I have already obſerved) I 
had ſome corr eſpondence at Bath. I had, according to 
my promiſe, given this gentleman a decifive an{wer, im- 
porting that I was determined to remain in my preſent 
ſituation; but as Lord B—-- was ignorant of my ſenti- 
ments in that particular, and perceived from the letter 
that ſomething extraordinary had paſſed between us, and 
that I was earneſtly ſolicited to leave him, he was ſeized . 
with the utmoſt conſternation and concern; and having 
previouſly obtained the king's leave to go abroad, ſet out 
that very night for France, leaving his affairs in the 
greateſt confuſion. 

SIR 'T— A— hearing I was gone, without under- 
ſtanding the cauſe of my departure, took the ſame route, 
and both arrived at Dover next day. They heard of 
each other's motions: Each bribed the maſter of a 
packet-boat to tranſport him with expedition; but that 
depending upon the wind, both reached Calais at the 
fame time, though in different veſſels. Sir 'T— ſent his 
valet-de-chambre, poſt, with a letter, entreating me to 
accompany him into Italy, where he would make me 
miſtreſs of his whole fortune, and to ſet out directly for 
that country, that he might not loſe me by the arrival 
of Lord B—--, promiſing to join me on the road, if I 
would conſent to make him happy. I ſent his meſſen- 
ger back with an anſwer, wherein I expreſſed ſurpriſe 
at his propoſals, after having ſignified my reſolution to 
him before I left England. He was ſcarce diſmiſſed, 
when I received another letter from Lord B—--, be⸗ 
ſeeching me to meet him at Clermont, upon the road 
from Calais; and conjuring me to avoid the ſight of 
his rival, ſhould he get the ſtart of him in travelling. 
This, rer, was not likely to be the caſe, as Lord 
B—=-- rode poſt, and the other was, by his corpulence, 
obliged to travel in a chaiſe z yet, that I might not in- 
creaſe his e I left Paris immediately on the re- 
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ceipt of his meſſage, and met him at the appointed 
place, where he received me with all the agitation of 
Joy and fear, and aſked if I had ever encouraged Sir T 
A— in his addreſſes. I very candidly told him the 
whole tranſaction, at which he was incenſed; but his 
indignation was ſoon appeaſed, when I profeſſed my pe- 
nitence, and aſſured him that I had totally rejected his 
rival. Not that I approve of my behaviour to Sir 1—, 
who (I own) was ill uſed in this affair; but ſurely it was 
more excuſeable to halt here, than proceed farther in 
my indiſcretion. | 

My lover being fatisfied with my eie we went 
together to Paris, being attended by the Scotchman 
whom J have already mentioned, though I believe he 
was not over and above well pleaſed. to ſee matters 
thus amicably compromiſed. The furious knight fol- 
lowed us to the capital; inſiſted on ſeeing me in per- 
ſon; told this North Briton, that I Was, actually engaged 
to him; wrote every hour, and railed at my perfidious 
conduct. I took no notice of theſe delirious tranſports, 
which were alſo diſregarded by Lord B——, till one 
night he was. exaſperated by the inſinuations of Mr 
© , whq, I believe, inflamed his jealouſy, by hint- 
ing a ſuſpicion that- I was really in love with his rival. 
What paſſed betwixt them I know not, but he ſent for 
me from the opera, by a- phyſician of Paris, who was a 
{ort of go-between among us all, and who told me, 
that, if I did not come home on the india, a. duel would 
be fought on my account. 

I was very much ſhocked at this information; but 
by being uſed to alarms from the behaviour of Lond. — 
I had acquired a pretty good ſhare of reſolution, and 
with great compoſure entered the room where Lord 
B—-- was, with his companion, whom I immediately or- 
dered to withdraw. I then gave his lordſhip to under- 
{tand, that I was informed of what had paſſed, and 
thought myſelf ſo much injured by the perſon who had 
zuſt quitted the apartment, that I would no _ live 
under the ſame roof with him. 

Lo RD B—-- raved like a bedlamite, taxing me with 
want of candour and affection ; but I eaſily juſtified my 
own integrity, and gave him ſuch aflurances of my love, 
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that his jealouſy ſubſided, and his ſpirits were recom- 
poled. Nevertheleſs, I inſiſting upon his diſmiſſing Mr 
C, on pain of my leaving the houſe, as I could not 
help thinking he had uſed his endeayours to prejudice 
me in the opinion of my lord. If his conduct was the 
reſult of friendſhip for his patron, he certainly ated the 
part of an honeſt and truſty adherent. But I could not 
eaſily forgive him, becauſe, a few weeks before, he had, 

by my intereſt, obtained a conſiderable addition to his 
allowance; and even after the ſteps he had taken to diſ- 
oblige me, I was not fo much his enemy but that I pre- 
vailed upon Lord B—- to double his falary, that his 
leaving the family might be no detriment to his for- 
tune. 

Hrs lordſhip having complied with my demand, this 
gentleman, after having ſtaid three days in the houſe 
to prepare for his departure, during which I would not 
ſuffer him to be admitted into my preſence, made his 
retreat with a fine young girl who was my companion; ; 
and I have never ſeen him fince that time. 

Six J- ſtill continued furious, and would not take 
a denial, except from my own mouth; upon which, 
with the approbation of Lord B—--, I indulged him with 
an interview. He entered the apartment with a ſtern 
countenance, and told me I had uſed him ill. I plead- 


ed guilty to the charge, and begged his pardon accord- 


ingly. I attempted to reaſon the cafe with him, but he 
would hear no arguments except his own, and even 
tried to intimidate me with threats; which provoked 
me to ſach a degree, that I defied his vengeance. I 
told him, that I feared nothing but the report of my 
own conſcience ; that though I had acted a ſimple part, 
he durſt not fay there was any thing criminal in 

conduct; and that, from his preſent frantic and 3 
behaviour, I thought myſelf happy in having eſcaped 
him. He ſwore I was the moſt inflexible of all crea- 
tures, aſked if nothing would move me? and when | 
anſwered, « Nothing,” took his leave, and never after- 
wards perſecuted me with his addreſſes; though I have 
heard he was vain and falſe enough to boaſt of favours ; 
which, upon my honour, he never received, as he him 
ſelf, at one time, owned to Dr Cantwell at Paris. 
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WHILE he underwent all this frenzy and diſtraction 
upon my account, he was loved with the ſame violence 
of paſſion by a certain Scotch lady of quality, who, 
when he followed me to France, purſued him thither 
with the ſame eagerneſs and expedition. Far from be- 
ing jealous of me as a rival, the uſed to come to my 
houſe, implore my good offices with the object of her 
love, and, laying herſelf on the floor at full length be- 
fore the fire, weep and cry like a perſon bereft of her 
ſenſes. She bitterly complained, that he had never ob- 
liged her but once; and begged, with the moſt earneſt 
ſupplications, that I would give her an opportunity of 
ſeeing him at my houſe. But I thought proper to avoid 
her company, as ſoon as I perceived her intention. 

WVꝝ continued at Paris for ſome time, during which 
I contracted an acquaintance with the ſiſter of Madam 
la T—-—., She was the ſuppoſed miſtreſs of the Prince 
of C——, endowed with a great ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, and loved pleaſure to exceſs, though ſhe maintain- 
ed her reputation on a reſpectable footing, by living with 
her huſband and mother. This lady, perceiving that I 
had inſpired her lover with a paſhon, which gave me 
uneaſineſs on her account, actually practiſed all her elo- 
quence and art, in perſuading me to liſten to his love; 
for it was a maxim with her to pleaſe him at any 
rate. I was ſhocked at her indelicate complaiſance, and 
rejected the propoſal, as repugnant to my preſent en- 
gagement, which I held as facred as any nuptial tie, and 
much more binding than a forced or unnatural mar- 
riage. 

Ueo our return to England, we lived in great har- 
mony and peace; and nothing was wanting to my hap- 
pineſs, but the one thing to me the moſt needful; I 
mean the inchanting tenderneſs and delightful enthu- 
ſiaſm of love. Lord B—--'s heart (I believe) felt the 
ſoft impreſſions; and, for my own part, I loved him 
with the moſt faithful affection. It is not enough to ſay 
I wiſhed him well; I had the moſt delicate, the moſt 
genuine eſteem for his virtue, I had an intimate regard 
and anxiety for his intereſt ; and felt for him as if he 
had been my own ſon : But ſtill there was a vacancy in 
my heart; there was not that fervour, that tranſport, 
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that ecſtaſy of paſſion which I had formerly known; 
my boſom was not filled with the little deity ; I could 
not help recalling to my remembrance the fond, the 
raviſhing moments I had paſted with S——. Had I un- 
deritood the conditions of life, thoſe pleaſures were hap- 
pily exchanged for my preſent ſituation, becauſe, if I 
was now deprived of thoſe rapturous_enjoyments, I was 
alſo exempted from the cares and anxiety that attended 
them; but 1 was generally extravagant in my notions 
of happineſs, and therefore conſtrued my preſent tran- 
quility into an inſipid languor and ſtagnation of life. 

WaHiLE I remained in this inactivity of ſentiment, 
Lord „having received a very conſiderable addition 
to his fortune, ſent a meflage to me, promiſing, that if 
I would leave Lord B—--, he would make me a preſent 
of a houſe and furniture, where I ſhould live at my eaſe, 
without being expoſed to his viſits, except when I ſhould 
be diſpoſed to receive them. This propoſal he made, in 
conſequence of what I had always declared, namely, 
that, if he had not reduced me to the neceſſity of putting 
myſelf under the protection of ſame perſon or other, 
by depriving me of any other means of ſubſiſtence, I 
ſhould never have given the world the leaſt cauſe to 
ſcandalize my reputation; and that I would withdraw 
myſelf from my preſent dependence, as ſoon as he ſhould 
enable me to live by myſelf. I was therefore reſolved 
to be as good as my word, and accepted his offer, on 
condition that I ſhould be wholly at my own diſpoſal, 
and that he ſhould never enter my door but as a viſi- 
tant or common friend. 

'THESE articles being ratified by his word and ho- 
nour (the value of which I did not then know), an houſe 
was furniſhed according to my directions; and I ſigni- 
fied my intention to Lord B—--, who conſented to my 
removal, with this proviſo, that I ſhould continue to 
fee him. I wrote alto to his relation Mr B---, who, in 
his anſwer, obſerved, that it was too late to adviſe, when 
I was actually determined. All my friends and acquain- 
tance approved of the {cheme, though it was one of the 
moſt unjuſtifiable ſteps I had ever taken, being a real 
act of ingratitude to my benefactor; which I foon 
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did, and always ſhall regret and condemn. So little 
is the world qualified to judge of private affairs! 
WHEN the time of our parting drew near, Lord 3 
became gloomy and diſcontented, and even intreated me 
to poſtpone my reſolution ; but I told him, that now 
every thing was prepared for my reception, I could not 
retract without incurring the imputation of folly and 
extravagance. On the very day of my departure, Mr 
B— endeavoured, with all the arguments he could ſug- 
geſt to diſſuade me from my purpoſe; and I made uſe 
of the ſame anſwer which had ſatisfied his friend. 
Finding me determined upon removing, he burſt out in- 
to a flood of tears, exclaiming, « By God, if Lord 
B—-- can bear it, I can't.” I was thunderſtruck at this 
expreſſion ; for though I had been told that Mr B— 
was in love with me, I gave no credit to the report, be- 
cauſe he had never declared his paſſion, and this was the 
firſt hint of it that ever eſcaped him in my hearing. 1 
was therefore ſo much amazed at the circumſtance ot 
this abrupt explanation, that I could make no anſwer; 
but having taken my leave, went away ruminating on 
the unexpected declaration. 
IoORD B (as I was informed) ſpoke not a word that 
whole night, and took my leaving him ſo much to heart, 
that two years elapſed before he got the better of his 
grief. This intelligence I afterwards received from his 
own mouth, and aſked his forgiveneſs for my unkind 
retreat, though I ſhall never be able to obtain my own. 
As for Mr B—, he was overwhelmed with ſorrow, and 
made ſuch efforts to ſuppreſs his concern, as had well 
nigh coſt him his life. Dr S— was called to him in the 
middle of the night, and found him almoſt ſuffocated. 
He ſoon gueſſed the cauſe, when he underſtood that I 
had left the houſe: So that I myſelf was the only per- 
{on concerned who was utterly ignorant of his affection z 
for I ſolemnly declare he never gave me the leaſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect it while I lived with his relation, becauſe he 
had too much honour to entertain a thought of ſup- 
planting his friend, and too good an opinion of me to 
believe he ſhould have ſucceeded in the attempt. Though 
my love for Lord B—-- was not fo tender and intereſting 


as the paſſion I had felt for S, my ſidelity was in- 
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violable, and I never harboured the moſt diſtant thought 
of any other perſon, till after I had reſolved to leave him, 
when (I own) I afforded iome {mall encouragement to 
the addreſſes of a new admirer, by telling him, that I 
ſhould, in a little time, be my own miſtreſs, though I 
was not now at my own diſpoſal. 

IENJo YE D my new houſe as a little paradiſe : It was 
accommodated with all ſorts of conveniencies; every 
thing was new, and therefore pleaſing, and the whole 
abſolutely at my command. I had the company of a re- 
lation, a very good woman, with whom J lived in the 
moſt amicable manner; was viſited by the beſt people 
in town (I mean thoſe of the male ſex, the ladies having 
long ago forſaken me); I frequented all reputable 
places of public entertainment, and had a concert at 
home once a week; ſo that my days rolled on in hap- 
pineſs and quiet, till all my ſweets were imbittered by 
the vexatious behaviour of my huſband, who began to 
importune me again to live with him; and by the in- 
creaſing anxiety of Lord B—--, who (though I ſtill ad- 
mitted his viſits) plainly perceived that I wanted to re- 
linquiſh his correſpondence. This diſcovery raiſed ſuch 
tempeſts of jealouſy and deſpair within his breaſt, that 
he kept me in continual alarms: He ſent meſſages to 
me every hour, ſigned his letters with his own blood, 
raved like a man in an extaſy of madneſs, railed at my 
ingratitude, and praiſed my conduct by turns. He of- 
fered to ſacrifice every thing for my love, to leave the 
kingdom forthwith, and live with me for ever in any 
part of the world where I ſhould chuſe to reſide. 

THESE were generous and tempting propoſals; but 
I was beſet with counſellors who were not totally diſin- 
tereſted, and who diſſuaded me from embracing the 
profers of my lover, on pretence that Lord , would 
be highly injured by my compliance. I liſtened to their 
advice, and hardened my heart againſt Lord B—--'s ſor- 

row and ſolicitations. My behaviour on this occaſion 
is altogether unaccountable; this was the only time that 
ever I was a ſlave to admonition. The condition of 
Lord B—-- would have melted any heart but mine, and 
yet mine was one of the moſt ſenſible: He employed 
his couſin as an advocate with me, till that gentleman 
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own inclinations' were two much engaged to permit him 
to perform the taſk with fidelity and truth. He accord- 
ingly reſolved to avoid my preſence, until my lord and 
I ſhould come to ſome final determination, which was 
greatly retarded by the perſeverance of his lordſhip, who 
would not reſign his hopes, even when I pretended that 
another man had engaged my heart, but ſaid, that in 
time, my affection might return. 

Ou correſpondence, however, gradually wore off; 
upon which Mr B— renewed his viſits, and many a- 
greeable and happy hours we paſſed together. Not that 
he, or any other perſon whom I now ſaw, ſucceeded to ' 
the privilege of a fortunate lover; I knew he loved 
me to madneſs ; but I would not gratify his paſſion any 
other way than by the moſt profound eſteem and ve- 
neration for his virtues, which were altogether amiable 
and ſublime; and I would here draw his character mi- 
nutely, but it would take up too much time to ſet forth 
his merit; the only man living of my acquaintance who 
reſembles him is Lord F „of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak in 
the ſequel. | 

ABoUT this time, I underwent a very intereſting 
change in the ſituation of my heart. I had ſent a mei- 
ſage to my old lover 5——, deſiring he would allow my 
picture, which was in his poſſeſſion, to be copied; and 
he now tranſmitted it to me by my lawyer,. whom he 
directed to aſk, if I intended to be at the next maſque- 
rade. This curioſity had a ſtrange effect upon my ſpi- 
rits z my heart fluttered at the queſtion, and my imagi- 
nation glowed with a thouſand fond preſages. I an- 
{wered in the affirmative ; and we met by accident at 
the ball. I could not behold him without emotion; 
when he accoſted me, his well known voice made my 
heart vibrate, like'a muſical chord, when its uniſon is 
ſtruck. All the ideas of our paſt love, which the lapſe 
of time and abſence had enfeebled and lulled to ſleep, 
now awoke, and were reinſpired by his appearance; ſo 
that his artful excuſes were eaſily admitted : I forgave 
him all that I had ſuffered on his account, becauſe he 
was the natural lord of my affection; and our former 
correſpondence was renewed. 
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I TuvoucnT myſelf in a new world of bliſs in con- 
ſequence of this reconciliation, the rapture of which con- 
tinned unimpaired for the ſpace of four months, during 
which time he was fonder of me, if poſſible, than be- 
fore, repeated his promiſe of marriage, if we ſhould ever 
Have it in our power; aſſured me he had never been 
happy ſince he left me; that he believed no woman had 
ever loved like me: And indeed, to have a notion of 
my paſſion for that man, you muſt firſt have loved as I 
did: But through a ſtrange caprice, I broke off the cor- 
reſpondence, out of apprehenſion that he would forſake 
me again. From his paſt conduct, I dreaded what might 
Happen; and the remembrance of what I had under- 
gone by his inconſtancy, filed my imagination with 
fach horror, that I could not endure the ſhocking pro- 
ſpect, and prematurely plunged myſelf into the danger, 
rather than endure the terrors of expeCtation. | re. 
membered that his former attachment began in the ſea- 
ton of my proſperity, when my fortune was in the ze- 
nith, and my youth in its prime; and that he had for- 
faken me in the. day of trouble, when my life became 
embarraſſed, and my circumſtances were on the decline: 
1 foreſaw nothing but continual perſecution from my 
hufband, and feared, that, once the keener tranſports of 
our reconciliation fhould be over, his affection would 
fink under the ſeverity of its trial. In conſequence of 
this defertion, I received a letter from him, acknow- 
ledging that he was rightly ſerved, but that my retreat 
gave him inexprefiible concern. 

MEANWHILE, Lord continued to act in the 
character of a fiend, tormenting me with his nauteous 
importunities: He prevailed upon the Duke of L—— 
to employ his influence in pertuading me to live with 
him; aſſuring his grace, that I had actually promifed 
to give him that proof of my obedience, and that I 
would come home the fooner for being prefied to com- 
pliance by a perſon of his rank and character. Induced 
by theſe repreſentations, the duke honoured me with a 
viſit; and, in the courſe of his exhortations, I under- 
ſtood how he had been thus miſin formed: Upon which 
I ſent for Lord ——, and, in his preſence, convicted 
him of the falſchood, by communicating to his grace 
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| the articles of our laſt agreement, which he did not 
think proper to deny; and the duke being undeceived, 
declared, that he would not have given me the trouble 
of vindicating myſelf, had he not been miſled by the 
inſincerity of my lord. | 

BAFFLED in this attempt, he engaged Mr H—V—, 
and afterwards my own father, in the ſame taſk and 
though I ſtill adhered to my firſt reſolution, perſiſted 
with ſuch obſtinacy in his endeavours to make me un- 
happy, that I determined to leave the kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, after I had ſpent the evening with him at 
Ranelagh, I went away about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, leaving my companion, with directions to reſtore 

to my lord his houſe, furniture, plate, and every thing 
he had given me ſince our laſt accommodation; ſo far 

was I, upon this occaſion, or at any other time of my 
life, from embezzling any part of his fortune. My 
friend followed my inſtructions moſt punctually; and 
his lordſhip knows and will acknowledge the truth of 
this aſſertion. 
Tnvus have J explained the true cauſe of my firſt ex- 
pedition to Flanders, whither the world was good-na- 
tured enough to ſay, I followed Mr B— and the whole 
army, which happened to be ſent abroad that ſummer. 
Before my departure, I likewiſe tranſmitted to Lord 
Þ---— the dreſſing- plate, china, and a very conſiderable 
ſettlement, of which he had been generous enough to 
make me a preſent. This was an inſtance of my inte- 
grity, which I thought due to a man who had laid me 
under great obligations; and though I have lived to be 
refuſed a ſmall ſum, both by him and 8 „I do not 
repent of my diſintereſted behaviour; all che revenge I 
harbour againſt the laſt of theſe lovers, is the deſire of 
having it in my power to do him good. 

I xow found myſelf adrift in the world again, and 
very richly deſerved the hardſhips of my condition, for 
my indiſcretion in leaving Lord B „and in truſting to 
the word of Lord „without ſome further ſecurity; 4 
but I have dearly paid for my imprudence. The more 
I :aw into the character of this man, whom deſtiny 
hath appointed my ſcourge, the more was I determined 
to avoid his fellowſhip and communication; for he and 
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I are, in point of diſpoſition, as oppoſite as any two 
principles in nature. In the firſt place, he is one of 
the moſt unſocial beings that ever exiſted ;z when I was 
pleaſed and happy, he was always out of temper; but 
if he could find means to overcaſt and cloud my mirth, 
though never ſo innocent, he then diſcovered ſigns of 
uncommon ſatisfaction and content, becauſe, by this diſ- 
agreeable temper, he baniſhed all company from his 
houſe. He is extremely weak of underſtanding, though 
he poſſeſſes a good ſhare of low cunning, which has ſo 
egregioully impoſed upon ſome people, that they have 
actually believed him a good-natured eaſy creature, and 
blamed me becauſe I did not manage him to better pur- 
poſe; but, upon further acquaintance, they have al- 
ways found him obſtinate as a mule, and capricious as 
a monkey. Not that he is utterly void of all com- 
mendable qualities: He is punctual in paying his debts, 
liberal when in good humour, and would be well bred, 
were he not ſubject to fits of abſence, during which he 
is altogether unconverſable ; but he is proud, naturally 
ſuſpicious, jealous, equally with and without cauſe, ne- 
ver made a friend, and is an utter ſtranger to the joys 
of intimacy ; in ſhort, he hangs like a damp upon ſo- 
ciety, and may be properly called Kill. joy, an epithet 
which he has juſtly acquired. He honours me with 
conſtant profeſſions of love; but his conduct is ſo oppo- 
ſite to my ſentiments of that paſſion, as to have been 
the prime. ſource of all my misfortunes and affliction 
and I have often wiſhed myſelf the object of his hate, 
in hopes of profiting by a change in his behaviour. 
INDEED, he has not been able to make me more un- 
happy than, I believe, he is in his own mind; for he is 
literally a ſelf-tormentor, who never enjoyed one gleam 
of ſatisfaction, except at the expence of another's quiet 
and yet with this (I had almoſt called it diabolical) qua- 
lity, he expects that I thould cheriſh him with all the 
tenderneſs of affection. After he has been at pains to 
incur my averſion, he puniſhes my diſguſt, by contriv- 
ing ſchemes to mortify and perplex me, which have of- 
ten ſucceeded ſo effectually, as to endanger my life and 
conſtitution ; for I have been fretted and frighted into 
ſundry fits of illneſs, and then I own I have experien- 
ced his care and concern. 
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Over and above the oddities I have mentioned, he 
is ſo unſteady in his economy, that he is always new- 
modelling his affairs, and exhauſting his fortune, by 
laying out ten pounds in order to fave a ſhilling. He 
enquires into the character of a ſervant, after he has 
lived two years in his family, and is ſo ridiculouſly 
ſtocked with vanity and ſelf-conceit, that, notwithſtand- 
ing my aſſurance before, and the whole ſeries of my 

conduct fince our marriage, which ought to have con- 
vinced him of my diſlike, he is ſtill perſuaded, that, at 
bottom, I muſt admire and be enamoured of his agree- 
- able perſon and accompliſhments, and that I would not 
fail to manifeſt my love, were I not ſpirited up againſt 
him by his own relations. Perhaps it might be their 
Intereſt to foment the miſunderſtanding betwixt us; but 
really they give themſelves no trouble about our af- 
fairs; and, ſo far as I know them, are a very good ſort 
of people. On the whole, I think I may with juſtice 
pronounce my precious yoke-fellow a trifling, teazing, 
inſufferable, inconſiſtent creature. 

WIr the little money which remained of what I 

had received from his lordſhip for houſekeeping, I 
tranſported myſelf to Flanders, and arrived in Ghent, 
a few days after our troops were quartered in that city, 
which was ſo much crouded with theſe new viſitants, 
that I ſhould have found it impracticable to procure a 
lodging, had I not been accommodated by Lord R— 
B—, the Duke of A——'s youngeſt brother, who very 
politely gave me up his own. Here I ſaw my friend Mr 

, who was overjoyed at my arrival, though jea- 
lous of every man of his acquaintance ; for he loved me 
with all the ardour of paſſion, and I regarded him with 
all the perfection of friendſhip, which, had he lived, in 
time might have produced love; though that was a 

fruit which it never brought forth. Notwithſtanding = 

his earneſt ſolicitations to the contrary, I ſtaid but a 
week in Ghent, from whence I proceeded to Bruſſels, 
and fixed my abode in the Hotel de Flandre, among an 
agreeable ſet of gentlemen and ladies, with whom I 
ſpent my time very cheerfully. There was a ſort of 
court in this city, frequented by all the officers who 
could obtain permiſſion to go thither; and the place in 
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general was gay and agreeable. I was introduced to the 
beſt families, and very happy in my acquaintance for 
the ladies were polite, good tempered, and obliging, 
and treated me with the utmoſt hoſpitality and reſpect. 
Among others, I contracted a friendſhip with Madam 
la Comteſſe de C and her two daughters, who were 
very amiable young ladies; and became intimate with 
the Princeſs C- and Counteſs W „ lady of the 
bed- chamber to the Queen of Hungary, and a great fa- 
vourite of the governor Monſieur D'H „in whoſe 
houſe ſhe lived with his wife, who was alſo a lady of a 
very engaging diſpoſit ion. 

Soo after I had fixed my habitation in Bruſſels, the 
company at our hotel was increaſed by three officers, 
who profeſſed themſelves my, admirers, and came from 
Ghent, with a view of ſoliciting my love. This trium- 
virate conſiſted of the Scotch Earl of —---, Lord R--- 
M---, and another young officer: The firſt was a man 
of a very gentcel figure and amorous complexion, dan- 
ced well, and had a great deal of good humour, with 
a mixture of vanity and ſelf- conceit. The ſecond had 
a good face, though a clumſy perſon, and a very ſweet 
diſpoſition, very much adapted for the ſentimental paſ- 
Gon of love: And the third (Mr W------ by name) was 
tall, thin, and well-bred, with a great ſtock of good 
nature and vivacity. T heſe adventurers began their ad- 
dreſſes in general acts of gallantry, that comprehended 
ſeveral of my female friends, with whom we uſed to 
engage in parties of pleaſure, both in the city and the” 
environs, which are extremely agreeable, When they 
thought they had taken the preliminary ſteps of ſecu- 
ring themſelves in my good opinion and eſteem, they a- 
greed to go on without further delay, and that Lord 
ſhonld make the brit attack upon my heart. 
| He accordivgly laid ſiege to me, with ſuch warmth 
and afliduity, that I believe he deceived himſelf, and 
hegan to think he was actually in love; though, at bot- 
tom, he felt no impulle that deſerved the facred name. 
Though I diſcouraged him in the beginning, he perſe- 
cuted me with his addreſſes; he always fat by me at 
dinner, and imparted a thouſand trifles in continual 
whiſpers, which attracted the notice of the company te 
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much, that I began to fear his behaviour would give 
riſe to ſome report to my prejudice, and therefore a- 
voided him with the utmoſt caution. Notwithſtanding 
all my care, however, he found means one night, while 
my maid, who lay in my room, went down ſtairs, to 
get into my chamber after I was a-bed: Upon which, I 
ſtarted up, and told him, that, if he ſhould approach 
me, I would alarm the houſe; for I never wanted 
courage and reſolution. Perceiving my diſpleaſure, he 
kneeled by the bed-ſide, begged I would have pity on 
his ſufferings, and ſwore I ſhould have carte blanche to 
the utmoſt extent of his fortune. 'To theſe propofals I 
made no other reply, but that of proteſting I would 
never {peak to him again, if he did not quit my apart- 
ment that moment; upon which he thought proper to 
withdraw ; and I never afterwards gave him an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking to me on the ſame ſubject: So that, 
in a few weeks, he ſeparated himſelf from our ſociety; 
though the ladies of Bruſſels conſidered him as my 
lever; becauſe, of all the other officers, he was their 
greateſt favourite. 

Hrs lordſhip being thus repulſed, Mr W. took 
the field, and aſſailed my heart in a very different man- 
ner. He ſaid he knew not how to make love, but was 
a man of honour, would keep the ſecret, and fo forth. 
To this cavalier addreſs I anſwered, that I was not an- 
gry, as I otherwiſe ſhould have been, at his blunt decla- 
ration, becauſe I found by his own confeſſion, he did 
not know what was due to the ſex; and my unhappy 
ſituation in ſome ſhape excuſed him for a liberty which 
he would not have dreamed of taking, had not my miſe 
fortunes encouraged his preſumption. But I would 
deal with him in his own way; and, far from aſſuming 
the prude, frankly aſſured him, that he was not all to 
my taſte, hoping he would conſider my diſlike as a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to reject his love. 

LoRD R began to feel the ſymptoms of a ge 
nuine paſſion, which he carefully cheriſhed in ſilence, 
being naturally diffident and baſhful; but, by the very 
means he uſed to conceal it from my obſervation, I 
plainly diſcerned the ſituation of his heart, and was not 
at all difpleaſed at the progreſs J had made in his incli- 
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nations. Meanwhile he cultivated my acquaintanee 
with great aſſiduity and reſpect, attended me in all my 
excurſions, and particularly in an expedition to Ant- 
werp, with two other gentlemen, where, in downright 
gaite de cœur, we fat for our pictures, which were drawn 
in dne piece, one of the party being repreſented in the 
dreſs of an huſſar, and another in that of a running foot- 
man. This incident I mention, becauſe the performance, 
which is now in my poſſeſſion, gave birth to a thouſand 
groundleſs reports circulated in England at our expence. 

Ir was immediately after this jaunt, that Lord R 
began to diſcloſe his paſſion; though he at the ſame 
time ſtarted ſuch objections as ſeemed well nigh to ex- 
tinguiſh his hopes, lamenting, that, even if he ſhould 
have the happineſs to engage my affections, his fortune 
was too inconſiderable to ſupport us againſt the efforts 
of Lord ——, ſhould he attempt to interrupt our feli- 
city; and that he himſelf was obliged to follow the mo- 
tions of the army. In ſhort, he ſeemed to conſider iny 
felicity more than his own, and behaved with ſuch de- 
licacy, as gradually made an impreſſion on my heart; ſo 
that, when we parted, we agreed to renew our corre 
ſpondence in England. | 

IN the midſt of theſe agreeable amuſements, which I 
enjoyed in almoſt all the different towns of Flanders, I 
happened to be at Ghent one day, fitting among a good 
deal of company, in one of their hotels, when a poſt- 
chaiſe ſtopped at the gate; upon which we went to the 
windows to ſatisfy our curiofity, when who ſhould ſtep 
out of the convenience, but my little inſignificant lord. 
I no ſooner announced him to the company, than all 
the gentlemen aſked whether they ſhould ſtay and*pro- 
tect me, or withdraw; and when I aſſured them that 
their protection was not neceflary, one and all of them 
retired ; though Lord R— M— went no farther than 
the parlour below, being determined to ſcreen me 
againſt all violence and compulſion. I ſent a meſſage 
to my lord, deſiring him to walk up into my apartment 
but although his fole errand was to ſee and carry me 
off, he would not venture to accept of my invitation, 
till he had demanded me in form from the governor of 
the place. 
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- Tram gentleman, being altogether a ſtranger to his 
perſon and character, referred him to the commanding 
officer of the Engliſh troops, who was a man of hu- 
mour, and, upon his lordſhip's application, pretended 
to doubt his identity; obſerving, that he had always 
heard Lord repreſented as a jolly corpulent man. 
He gave him to underſtand, however, that, even grant- 
ing him to be the perſon, I was by no means ſubject to 
military law, unleſs he could prove that I had ever liſt- 
ed in his Majeſty's ſervice. 

Thus diſappointed in his endeavours, he returned to 
the inn, and, with much perſuaſion, truſted himſelf in 
my dining - room, after having ſtationed his attendant at 
the door, in caſe of accidents. When I aſked what 
had procured me the honour of this viſit, he told me, 
his buſinefs and intention were to carry me home. 
This declaration produced a conference, in which I ar- 
gued the caſe with him; and matters were. accommo- 
dated for the preſent, by my promiling to be in England 
{ome time in September, on condition that he would 
permit me to live by myſelf, as before, and immediately 
order the arrears of my pin- money to be paid. He aſ- 
{ented to every thing I propoſed, returned in peace to 
his own country, and the deficiencies of my allowance 
were made good; while I returned to Bruſſels, where 
I ſtaid until my departure for England, which I regu- 
lated in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent with my en- 
gagement. 

I Took lodgings in Pall-mall, and, ſending for my 
lord, convinced him of my punctuality, and put him in 
mind of his promiſe; when, to my utter aſtoniſhment 
and confuſion, he owned, that his promiſe was no more 
than a decoy to bring me over, and that I muſt lay my 
account with living in his houſe like a dutiful and obe- 
dient wife. I heard him with the indignation ſuch 
treatment deferved, upbraiding him with his perfidious 
dealing, which I told him would have determined me 
againſt cohabitation with him, had I not been already 
reſolved; and, being deſtitute of all reſource, repaired 
to Bath, where I afterwards met with Mr D— and Mr 
R—, two gentlemen who had been my fellow paſſengers 
in the yacht from Flanders, and treated me with great 
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friendſhip and politeneſs, without either talking or 
thinking of love. 

Wir theſe gentlemen, who were as idle as myſelf, 
T went to the jubilee at Preſton, which was no. other 
than a great number of people aſſembled in a ſmall town, 
extremely ill accommodated, to partake of diverfions 
that were bad imitations of plays, concerts, and maſque- 
rades. If the world ſhould place to the account of my 
indiſcretion my travelling in this manner with gentle- 
men to whom I had no particular attachment, let it alfo 
be conſidered, as an alleviation, that J always lived in 


terror of my lord, and conſequently was often obliged 


to ſhift my quarters; ſo that, my finances being ex- 
tremely ſlender, I ſtood the more in need of aſſiſtance 
and protection. I was, beſides, young, inconſiderate, 
and ſo ſimple, as to ſuppoſe the figure of an ugly man 
would always ſecure me from cenſure on his account; 
neither did I ever dream of any man's addrefles, until 
he made an actual declaration of his love. 

Uro my return to Bath, I was again haraſſed by 
Lord , who came thither accompanied by my fa- 
ther, whom I was very glad to ſee, though he impor- 
tuned me to comply with my huſband's deſire, and for 
the future keep meaſures with the world. This remon- 
ftrance about living with my lord, which he conſtantly 
repeated, was the only mftance of his unkindnefs which 
I ever felt. But all his admonitions were not of force 
ſufficient to ſhake my reſolution in that particular; 
though the debate continued ſo late, that I told his 
lordſhip, it was high time to retire, for I could not ac- 
commodate him with a bed. He then gave me to un- 
derſtand, that he would ſtay where he was; upon 
which my father took his leave, on pretence of looking 
out for a lodging for himſelf. 

Tre little gentleman being now left felega-tete with 
me, began to diſcover ſome figns of apprehenſion in his 
looks; but, muſtering up all his reſolution, he went to 
the door, called up three of his ſervants, whom he pla- 
ced as centinels upon the ſtair, and flounced into my 
elbow-chair, where be reſigned himſelf to reſt. In- 
tending to go to bed, I thought it was but juſt and de- 
cent that I ſhould ſcreen myſelf from the intruſion of 
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his footmen, and with that view bolted the door. 
Lord „ hearing himſelf locked in, ſtarted up in the 
utmoſt terror and conſternation, kicked the door with 
his heel, and ſcreamed aloud, as if he had been in the 
hands of an afiaflin, My father, who had not yet quit- 
ted the houſe, hearing theſe outcries, ran up ſtairs 
again, and, coming through my bed-chamber into the 
dining- room where we were, found me almoſt ſuffo- 
cated with laughter, and his heroic ſon-in-law ſtaring 
like one who had loſt his wits, with his hair ſtanding on 
end. 12 5 | | 
WEIN my father aſked the meaning of his exclama- 
tions, he told him, with all the ſymptoms of diſmay, 
that I had locked him in, and he did not underſtand 
ſuch uſage : But I explained the whole myſtery, by ſay- 
ing, I had bolted the door, becauſe 1 did not like the 
company of his ſervants, and could not imagine the 
cauſe of his panic, unleſs he thought I deſigned to ra- 
viſh him; an inſult than which nothing was farther 
from my intention. My father himſelf could ſcarce 
refrain from laughing at his ridiculous fear; but, ſeeing 
him in great confuſion, took pity on his condition, and 
carried him off to his own lodgings, after I had given 
my word, that I would not attempt to eſcape, but give 
him audience next morning. I accordingly kept my 
promiſe, and found means to perſuade them to leave 
me at my own diſcretion. Next day I was rallied upon 
the ſtratagem I had contrived to frighten Lord 3 
and a thouſand idle ſtories were told about this ad ven- 
ture, which happened literally as I have related it. 
FroM Bath I betook myſelf to a {mall houſe near 
Lincoln, which I had hired of the D— of A, becauſe 
a country lite ſuited beſt with my income, which was 
no more than four hundred pounds a year, and that not 
well paid. I continued ſome months in this retirement, 
and jaw no company, except Lord R M, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and viſited me twice; till, find- 
ing myſelf indiſpoſed, I was obliged to remove to Lon- 
don, and took lodgings in Maddox-ſtreet, where m 
garriſon was taken by {torm by my lord and his ſtew- 
ard, reinforced by Mr L—— V (who, as my lord 
told me, had a ſublidy of five and twenty pounds before 
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he would take the field), and a couple of hardy foot- 
men. This formidable band ruſhed into my apartments 


laid violent hands upon me, dragged me down ſtairs 


without gloves or a cloak, and thruſting me into a coach 
that ſtood at the door, conveyed me to my lord's lodg- 
ings in Glouceſter-ſtreet. 

Upon this occaſion, his lordſhip courageouſly drew 
his ſword upon my woman, who attempted to defend 
me from his inſults, and, in all probability, would have 
intimidated him from proceeding ;z for he looked pale 
and aghaſt, his knees knocked together, and he breathed 
thick and hard, with his noſtrils dilated, as if he had 
ſeen a ghoſt; but he was encouraged by his mercenary 
aſſociate, who, for the five and twenty pounds, ſtood by 
him in the day of trouble, and ſpirited him on to this 
gallant enterpriſe. 
| In conſequence of this exploit, I was cooped up in a 

Itry apartment in Glouceſter-ſtreet, where I was cloſe 
beſet by his lordſhip, and his worthy ſteward Mr H—, 
with a ſet of ſervants that were the creatures of this feb- 
low, of whom Lord himſelf ſtood in awe ; ſo that 
I could not help thinking myſelf in Newgate, among 
thieves and ruffians. To ſuch a degree did my terror 
avail, that I actually believed I was in danger of being 
poiſoned, and would not receive any ſuſtenance, except 
from the hands of one harmleſs looking fellow, a fo- 
reigner, who was my lord's valet de chambre. I will 
not pretend to ſay my fears were juſt; but ſuch was my 
opinion of H- n, that I never doubted he would put me 
out of the way, if he thought my life interfered with 
his intereſt. 

Ox the ſecond day of my imprint I was viſited 
by the Duke of L-—, a friend of my lord, who found 
me fitting upon a trunk, in a poor little dining-room 
filled with lumber, and lighted with two bits of tallow 
candle, which had been left over-night. He perceived 
in my countenance a mixture of rage, indignation, ter- 
ror, and deſpair: He compaſſionated my ſufferings, 
though he could not alleviate my diſtreſs, any other way 
than by interceding with my tyrant to mitigate my op- 
preſſion. Nevertheleis, I remained eleven days in this 
uncomfortable ſituation: I was watched like a criminal all 
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day, and one of the ſervants walked from one room to 
another all night, in the nature of a patrole; while my 
lord, who lay in the chamber above me, got out of bed, 
and tripped to the window, at the ſound of every coach 
that chanced to paſs through the ſtreet. H , who 
was conſummate in the arts of a ſycophant, began to 
court my favour, by condoling my affliction, and afſu- 
ring me, that the only method by which I could regain 
my liberty was a cheerful compliance with the humour 
of my lord. I was fully convinced of the truth of this 
obſervation ;z and, though my temper is altogether averſe 
to diſſimulation, attempted to affect an air of ſerenity 
and reſignation. But this diſguiſe, I found, would not 
anſwer my purpoſe; and therefore I had recourſe to the 
aſſiſtance of my maid, who was pernutted to attend me 
in my confinement. With her I frequently conſulted 
about the means of accompliſhing my eſcape. In con- 
ſequence of our deliberations, ſhe directed a coach and 
ſix to be ready at a certain part of the town, and to 
wait for me three days in the ſame place, in caſe I could 
not come before the expiration of that term. | 

Trrs previous meaſure being taken according to my 
inſtructions, the next neceſſary ſtep was to elude the vi- 
gilance of my guard: And in this manner did J effec- 
tuate my purpoſe. Being by this time indulged in the 
liberty of going out in the coach, for the benefit of the 
air, attended by two footmen, who had orders to watch 
all my motions, I made uſe of this privilege one fore- 
noon, when Lord expected ſome company to din- 
ner, and bade the coachman drive to the lodgings of a 
man who wrote with his mouth, intending to give my 
ipies the ſlip, on pretence of ſeeing this curioſity : But 
they were too alert in their duty to be thus outwitted, 
and followed me up ſtairs into the very apartment. 

DrsaypoINTED in this hope, I revolved another 
ſcheme, which was attended with ſucceſs : I bought 
ſome olives at an oil-ſhop; and, telling the ſervants I 
would proceed to St James's gate, and take a turn in 
the park, broke one of the bottles by the way, com- 
plained of the misfortune when I was ſet down, and de- 
fired that my coach might be cleaned before my return. 
While my attendants were employed in this office, I 
Ver. HE- | | 
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tripped acroſs the parade to the horſe-guards, and 
chanced to meet with an acquaintance in the park, who 


ſaid, he ſaw by my countenance that I was upon ſome 


expedition. I owned his ſuſpicion was juſt ; but, as I had 
not time to relate particulars, I quickened my pace, and 
took poſſeſſion of an hackney-coach, in which I pro- 
ceeded to the vehicle which I had appointed to be in 
waiting. 

WIILE I thus compaſſed my eſcape, there was no- 
thing but perplexity and confuſion at home; dinner 
was delayed till ſix o'clock; my lord ran half the town 
over in queſt of his equipage, which at laſt returned, 
with an accounc of my elopement. My maid was 
brought to the queſtion, and grievouſly threatened ; but 
(like all the women J ever had) remained unſhaken in 
her fidelity. In the mean time, 1 travelled night and 
day towards my retreat in Lincolnſhire, of which his 
Jordihip had not as yet got the leaſt intelligence; and 
as my coachman was but an unexperienced driver, I 
was obliged to make uſe of my own 1kill in that exer- 


ciſe, and direct his endeavours the whole way, without 


venturing to go to bed, or take the leaſt repoſe, until I 
reached my own habitation, There I lived in peace 
and tranquillity for the ſpace of ſix weeks, when I was 
alarmed by one of my lord's myrmidons, who came in- 
to the neighbourhood, bluſtering and {wearing that he 
would carry me off either dead or alive. 

IT is not to be ſuppoſed that I was perfectly eaſy 
when I was made acquainted with his purpoſe and de- 
claration, as my whole family conſiſted of no more than 


a a couple of women and one footman. However, I 


Jummoned up my courage, which had been often tried, 
and never forſook me in the day of danger; and ſent 
him word, that, if ever he ſhould preſume to approach 
my houle, I would order him to be thot without cere- 
mony. The fellow did not chuſe to put me to the 
trial, and returned to town without his errand. But as 
the place of my abode was now diſcovered, I laid my 
account with having a viſit from his employer: I there- 
fore planted ſpies upon the road, with a promiſe of re- 
ward to him who ſhould bring me the firſt intelligence 
of his lordihip's PE, 
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AccoRDINGLY, I was one morning appriſed of his 
coming; and, mounting horſe immediately, with my 
woman and valet, away we rode, in defiance of winter. 
In two days I traverſed the wilds of Lincolnſhire and 
hundreds of Eflex, croſſed the river at Tilbury, break- 
faſted at Chatham, by the help of a guide and moon- 
light arrived at Dover the ſame evening, embarked for 
Calais, in which place I found mylelf next day at two 
o'clock in the afternoon; and being heartily tired with 
my journey, betook myſelf to reſt. My maid, who was 
not able to travel with ſuch expedition, followed me at 
an eaſter pace; and the footman was ſo aſtoniſhed at 
my perſeverance, that he could not help aſking me up- 
on the road, if ever I was weary in my life. Certain it 


is, my ſpirits and reſolution have enabled me to under- 


go fatigues that are almoſt incredible. From Calais I 
went to Bruflels, where I again ſet up my reſt in private 
lodgings; was again perfectly well received by the fa- 


ſhionable people of that place; and, by the intereſt of 


my friends, obtained the queen of Hungary's protection 


againſt the perſecution of my huſband, while I ſhould 


reſide in the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

Thus ſecured, I lived uncenſured, converſing with 
the Engliſh company, with which this city was crowd- 
ed, but ſpent the moit agreeable part of my time with 
the Counteſs of Calemberg, in whoſe houſe I generally 
dined and ſupped: And I alſo contracted an intimacy 
with the Princeſs of Chemay, who was a great favourite 
with Madam D' Harrach, the governor's lady. 

I HaD not been long in this happy ſituation, when 
I was diſturbed by the arrival of Lord „who de- 
manded me of the governor; but finding me ſheltered 
from his power, he ſet out for Vienna; and, in conſe- 
quence of his repreſentations, ſtrengthened with the 
Duke of N 's name, my protection was withdrawn. 
But, before this application, he had gone to the camp, 
and addreſſed himſelf to my Lord Stair, who was my 
particular friend and ally by my firſt marriage, deſiring 
he would compel me to return to his houſe. His lord- 
hip told him, that I was in no ſhape ſubject to his com- 
mand; but invited him to dinner, with a view of di- 
verting himſelf and company at the expence of his gueſt. 
In the evening, he was plied with ſo many bumpers to 
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8%: Tie ADVENTURES of 
my health, that he became intoxicated, and extremely 


obſtreperous, inſiſted upon ſeeing Lord Stair after he 


was retired to reſt, and quarrelled with Lord D——, 
who being a tall, large, raw-boned Scotchman, could 


have ſwallowed him at one mouthful ; but he thought 


he might venture to challenge him, in hopes of being 
put under arreſt by the general : 'Though he reckoned 
without his hoſt ; Lord Stair knew his diſpoſition, and, 
in order to puniſh his preſumption, winked at the af- 
fair. The challenger, finding himſelf miſtaken in his 
conjecture, got up early in the morning, and went off 
poſt for Vienna: And Lord Stair defired a certain man 
of quality to make me a viſit, and give me an account 
of his behaviour. 

BEING now deprived of my protection and pin- 
money, which my generous huſband would no longer 
Pay, I was reduced to great difficulty and diſtreſs. The 
Ducheſs d' Aremberg, Lord G-, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, interceded in my behalf with his 
Majeſty, who was then abroad ; but he refuſed to in- 
terpoſe between man and wife. The Counteſs of Ca- 
lemberg wrote a letter to my father, in which ſhe re- 
preſented my uncomfortable ſituation, and undertook 
to anſwer for my conduct, in caſe he would allow me 
a {mall annuity, on which I could live independent of 
Lord „who, by all accounts, was a wretch with 


whom I could never enjoy the leaſt happineſs or quiet ; 


otherwiſe the would be the firſt to adviſe me to an ac- 
commodation. She gave him to underſtand, that her 
character was neither doubtful nor obſcure ; and that, 
if my conduct there had not been irreproachable, ſhe 
ſhould not have taken me under her protection: That, 
as I propoſed to board in a convent, a ſmall ſum would 
anſwer my occaſions ; but, if that ſhould be denied, I 
would actually go to ſervice, or take ſome other deſpe- 
rate ſtep, to avoid the man who was my bane and a- 
verſion. | 

To this kind remonſtrance my father anſwered, that 
his fortune would not allow him to aſſiſt me; he had 
now a young family; and that I ought, at all events, 
to return to my huſband. By this time, ſuch was the 
extremity of my circumſtances, that I was forced te 
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pawn my cloaths, and every trifling trinket in my poſ- 
{eflion, and even to deſcend ſo far as to ſolicit Mr 
S for a loan of fifty pounds, which he refuſed. 
_ Tavs was I deſerted in my diſtreſs by two perſons, 
to whom, in the ſeaſon of my aftluence, my purſe had 
been always open. Nothing ſo effectually ſubdues a 
ſpirit unuſed to ſupplicate as want: Repulſed in this 
manner, I had recourſe to Lord B „ Who was alſo 
(it ſeems) unable to relieve my neceſſities. This mor- 
tification I deſerved at his hands, though he had once 
put it in my power to be above all ſuch paltry applica- 
tions; and I ſhould not have been compelled to the 
diſagreeable tatk of troubling my friends, had not I vo- 
luntarily reſigned what he formerly gave me. As to 
the other gentleman to whom I addrefled myſelf on 
this occaſion, I think he might have ſhewn more re- 
gard to my ſituation, not only for the reaſons already 
mentioned, but becauſe he knew me too well to be ig- 
norant of what I muſt have ſuffered in condeſcending 
to make ſuch a requeſt. 

SEVERAL officers, who gueſſed my adverſity, gene- 
rouſly offered to ſupply me with money; but I could 
not bring myſelf to make uſe of their friendſhip, or e- 
ven to own my diſtreſs, except to one perſon, of whom 
I borrowed a {mall ſum, To crown my misfortunes, I 
was taken very ill, at a time when there was no other 
way of avoiding, the clutches of my perſecutor but by a 
precipitate flight. In this emergency, I applied to a 
worthy gentleman at Bruſſels, a very good friend of 
mine, but no lover. I ſay no lover, becauſe every man 
is ſuppoſed to act in that capacity who befriends a young 
woman in diſtreſs. This generous Fleming ſet out with 
me, in the night, from Bruſſels, and conducted me to 
the frontiers of France. Being very much indiſpoſed 
both in mind and body when I was obliged to under- 
take this expedition, I ſhould in all probability have 
junk under the fatigue of travelling, had not my ſpirits 
been kept up by the converſation of my companion, 
who was a man of buſineſs and conſequence, and un- 
dertook to manage my affairs in ſuch a manner as would 
enable me to re-eſtabliſh my reſidence in the place I 
had left. He was young and active, attended me with 
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the utmoſt care and aſſiduity, and left nothing undone 
which he thought would contribute to my eaſe and ſa- 
tisfaction. I believe his friendſhip for me was a little 
tinctured with another paſſion ; but he was married, 
and lived very well with his wife, who was alſo my 
friend ; ſo that he knew I would never think of him in 
the light of a lover. 

Uyoxr our arrival at Valenciennes, he anno 
ted me with a little money (for a little was all I would 
take), and returned to his own city, after we had ſet- 
tled a correſpondence by letters. I was detained a day 
or two in this place by my indiſpoſition, which increa- 
ſed; but, nevertheleſs, proceeded to Paris, to make in- 
tereſt for a protection from the King of France, which 
that monarch graciouſly accorded me, in three days af- 
ter my firſt application; and his miniſter ſent orders to 
all the governors and intendants of the province towns, 
to protect me againſt the efforts of Lord „ in what- 
ever place 1 ſhould chuſe to reſide. 

HavinG returned my thanks at Verſailles for this 
favour, and tarried a few days at Paris, which was a 
place altogether unſuitable to the low ebb of my for- 
tune, I repaired to Liſle, where I intended to fix my 
habitation ; and there my diforder recurred with ſuch 
violence, that I was obliged to ſend for a phyſician, who 
ſeemed to have been a diſciple of Sangrado; for he 
ſcarce left a drop of blood in my body, and yet I found 
myſelf never a whit the better. Indeed, I was fo much 
exhauſted by theſe evacuations, and my conſtitution ſo 
much impaired by fatigue and perturbation of mind, 
that I had no other hope of recovering but that of 
reaching England, and putting myſelf under the di- 
rection of a phyſician, on whoſe ability I could depend. 

Wir I this doubtful proſpect, therefore, | determi- 
ned to attempt a return to my native air, and actually 
departed from Liſle, in ſuch a melancholy enfeebled 
condition, that I had almoſt fainted when I was put in- 
to the coach. But before I reſolved upon this journey, 
J was reduced to the utmoſt exigence of fortune, ſo 
that I could fcarce afford to buy proviſions, had it been 
in my power to cat, and ſhould not have been able to 
defray my travelling expences, had I not been gene- 
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rouſly befriended by Lord R—M—, who (I am ſure) 


would have done any thing for my eaſe and accommo- 
tion, though he has unjuſtly incurred the imputation of 
being parſimonious, and I had no reaſon to expect any 
ſuch favour at his hands. 

Ix this deplorable ſtate of health 7 was conveyed to 
Calais, being all the way (as it were) in the arms of 
death, without having ſwallowed the leaſt ſuſtenance 
on the road. So much was my indiſpoſition augmented 
by the fatigue of the journey, that I ſwooned when I was 
brought into the inn, and had almoſt expired before I 
could receive the leaſt aſſiſtance or advice: However, my 
ſpirits were a little revived by ſome bread and wine, 
which I took at the perſuaſion of a French ſurgeon, who 
chancing to paſs by the door, was called up to my re- 
lief. Having ſent my ſervant to Bruſſels, to take care 
of my cloaths, I embarked in the packet boat, and by 
the time we arrived at Dover was almoſt in extre- 
mity. 

HERE I found a return coach, in which I was carried 
to London, and was put to bed in the houſe we put up 
more dead than alive: The people of the inn ſent for 
an apothecary, who adminiſtered ſome cordial that re- 
called me to life; and when I recovered the uſe of 
ſpeech, I told him who I was, and deſired him to wait. 
upon Dr 5 , and inform him of my fituation. A 
young girl, who was niece to the landlord's wife, ſeeing 
me unattended. made a tender of her ſervice to me, 
and I accepted the offer, as well as of a lodging in the 
apothecary's houſe, to which I was conveyed as ſoon as 
my ſtrength would admit of my removal. There I was 
vitited by my phyſician, who was thocked to find me 
in ſuch a dangerous condition: However, having confi- 
dered my caſe, he perceived that my indiſpoſition pro- 
ceeded from the calamities I had undergone, and en- 
couraged me with the hope of a ſpeedy cure, e 
I could be kept eaſy and undiſturbed. 

I was accordingly attended with all imaginable care; 
my lord's name being never mentioned in my hearing, 
becauſe I conſidered him as the fatal ſource of all my 
misfortunes; and in a month I recovered my health, by 
the great {kill and tenderneſs of my doctor, who now 
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finding me ſtrong enough to encounter freſh troubles, 
endeavoured to perſuade me, that it would be my 
wileſt ſtep to return to my huſband, whom at that 
time he had often occaſion to ſee. But I rejected his 
propoſal, commenced a new law-ſuit for ſeparation, and 
took a ſmall houſe in St James's Square. 

ABoUT this time, my woman returned from Bruſſels, 
but without my cloaths, which were detained on ac- 
count of the money I owed in that place; and aſking 
her diſmiſſion from my ſervice, ſet up ſhop for herſelf. 
I had not lived many weeks in my new habitation, when 
my proſecutor renewed his attempts to make himſelf 
maſter of my perſon ; but I had learned from expe- 
rience to redouble my vigilance, and he was fruſtrated 
in all his endeavours. I was again happy in the con- 
verſation of my former acquaintance, and viſited by a 
great number of gentlemen, moſtly perſons of probity 
and ſenſe, who cultivated my friendſhip, without any 
other motive of attachment. Not that 1 was unſolicited 
on the article of love: That was a theme on which I 
never wanted orators; and could I have prevailed upon 
myſelf to profit by the advances that were made, I 
might have managed my opportunities fo as to have 
ſet fortune at defiance for the future. But I was none 
of theſe economiſts, who can ſacrifice their hearts to in- 
tereſted conſiderations. 

Ons evening, while I was converſing with three or 
four of my friends, my lawyer came in, and told me 
he had ſomething of conſequence to impart : Upon 
which, all the gentlemen but one went away. 'Then 
he gave me to underſtand, that my ſuit would imme- 
diately come to trial ; and though he hoped the belt, 
the iſſue was uncertain : That if it ſhould be given 
againſt me, the decifion would inſpire my lord with 
freſh ſpirits to diſturb my peace; and therefore it 
would be convenient for me to retire, until the affair 
ſhould be brought to a determination. 

I was very much diſconcerted at this intelligence ; 
and the gentleman who ſtaid perceiving my concern, 
aſked what I intended to do, or if he could ſerve me 
in any ſhape, and deſired to know whither 1 propoſed 
to retreat? I affected to laugh, and anſwered, «Lo a gar- 
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ret, I believe.” To this over-ftrained raillery he re- 
plied, that, if I ſhould, his friendſhip and regard would 
find the way to my apartment; and I had no reaſon 
to doubt the ſincerity of his declaration. We conſult- 
ed about the meaſures I ſhould take, and I determined 
to remove into the country, where I was ſoon favoured 
with a letter from him, wherein he expreſſed the in- 
finite pleaſure he had in being able to aſſure me that 
my ſuit had been ſucceſsful, and that I might: appear 
again with great ſafety, 

AccoRDINGLY I returned to town in his coach 
and fix, which he had ſent for my convenience, and 
the ſame evening went with him to the maſquerade, 
where we paſſed the night very agreeably, his ſpirits, as 
well as mine, being elevated to a joyous pitch by the 
happy event of my proceſs. This gentleman was a per- 


ſon of great honour, worth, and good nature; he loved 


me extremely, but did not care that I ſhould know 
the extent of his paſſion : On the contrary, he endea- 
voured to perſuade me, he had laid it down as a 
maxim, that no woman ſhould. ever have power 
enough over his heart, to give him the leaſt pain or 
diſquiet. In ſhort, he had made a progreſs in my affec- 
tion, and to his generoſity was I indebted for my ſub- 
ſiſtence two whole years; during which, he was con- 
tinually profeſſing this philoſophic indifference, while, 
at the ſame time, he was giving me daily aſſurances of 
his friendſhip and eſteem, and treating me with in- 
ceſſant marks of the moſt paſſionate love: So that I 
concluded his intention was cold, though his temper 
was warm. Conſidering myſelf as an incumbrance 
upon his fortune, I redoubled my endeavours to obtain 
a ſeparate maintenance from my lord, and removed 
from St James's Square to lodgings at Kenſington, 
where I had not long enjoyed myſelf in tranquilli- 
ty, before it was interrupted by a very unexpected 
viſit. 

WulLE I was buſy one day dreſſing in my dining- 
room, I found his lordſhip at my elbow before I was a- 
ware of his approach, although his coach was at the 
door, and the houſe already in the poſſeſſion of his ſer- 
vants. He accoſted me in the uſual ſtile, as if we had 
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parted the night before; and I anſwered him with an 
appearance of the fame careleſs familiarity, defiring him 
to fit down, while I retreated to my chamber, locked 
the door, and fairly went to bed, being perhaps the firſt 
woman who went thither for protection from the inſults 
of a man. Here then I immured myſelf with my faith 
fal Abigail. My lord finding me ſecured, knocked at 
the door, and through the key-hole begged to be ad- 
mitted, aſſuring me that all he wanted was a conference, 
I deſired to be excuſed, though I believed his aſſurance; 
but I had no inclination to converſe with him, becauſe 
I knew from experience the nature of his converſation, 
which was ſo ditagreeable and tormenting, that I would 
have exchanged it at any time for a good beating, and 
thought myſelf. a gainer by the bargain. However, he 
perſiſted in his importunities to fuch a degree, that J 
aſſented to his propoſal, on condition that the Duke of 
L—— ſhould be preſent at the interview; and he im- 
mediately ſent a meſſage to his grace, while I in peace 
ate my breakfaſt, conveyed in a baſket, which was 
hoiſted up to the window of my bed-chamber. 
TE duke was ſo kind as to come at my lord's re- 
queſt, and, before I would open the door, gave me his 
word, that I fhould be protected from all violence and 
compulſion. Thus aflured, they were permitted to en- 
ter. My little gentleman, fitting down by my bed-ſide, 
began to repeat the old hackneyed arguments he had 
formerly uſed, with the view of inducing me to live 
with him; and I, on my fide, repeated my former ob- 
jections, or pretended to liſten to his repreſentations, 
while my imagination was employed in contriving the 
means of effecting an eſcape, as the duke eaſily percei- 
ved by my countenance. 
FIN DIN all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he quit- 
ted the chamber, and left his cauſe to the eloquence of 
his grace, who ſat with me a whole half hour, without 
exerting himſelf much in behalf of his client, becauſe he 
knew I was altogether obſtinate and determined on that 
ſcore; but joked upon the behaviour of his lordſhip, , 
who (though jealous of moſt people) had left him alone 
with me in my bed-chamber, obſerving, that he muſt 
either have great confidence in his virtue, or a very bad 
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opinion of him otherwiſe. In ſhort, I found means to 
deer the categorical anſwer till next day, and invited 
the duke and his lordſhip to dine with me to-morrow. 
My wiſe yoke- fellow ſeemed to doubt the fincerity of 
this invitation, and was very much diſpoſed to keep 
poſſeſſion of my houſe: But, by the perſuaſions of his 
grace, and the advice of H—n, who was his chief 
counſellor and back, he was prevailed upon to take my 
word, and for the preſent left me. 

Tux were no ſooner retired, than I roſe with great 
expedition, packed up my cloaths, and took ſhelter in 
Eflex for the firſt time. Next day, my lord and his 
noble friend came to dinner, according to appointment 
and being informed of my eſcape by my woman, whom 
J had left in the houſe, his lordſhip diſcovered ſome 
ſigns of difcontent, and inſiſted upon ſeeing my papers; 
upon which my maid produced a parcel of bills which 
I owed to different people. Notwithſtanding this diſap- 
pointment, he ſat down to what was provided for din- 
ner, and with great deliberation ate up a leg of lamb, 
the beſt part of a fowl, and ſomething elſe, which 1 do 
not now remember; and then very peaceably went 
away, giving my maid an opportunity of following me 
to the place of my retreat. 


Mr intention was to have ſought refuge, as former- 


ly, in another country; but I was prevented from put- 
ting my deſign in execution by a fit of illneſs, during 
which I was vitited by my phyfician and ſome of my 
own relations, particularly a diſtant couſin of mine, 
whom my lord had engaged in his intereſts, by promi- 
ſing to recompence her amply, if the could perſuade me 
to comply with his deſire. In this office the was aſſiſted 
by the doctor, who was my friend, and a man of ſenſe, 
for whom I have the moſt perfect eſteem, though he 
and I have often differed in point of opinion. In a 
word, I was expoſed to the inceſſant importunities of 
all my acquaintance, which, added to the deſperate cir- 
cumſtances of my fortune, compelled me to embrace 
the terms that were offered, and I again returned to the 
domeſtic duties of a wife. ; 

I was conducted to my lord's houſe by an old friend 
of mine, a gentleman turned of fifty, of admirable parts 
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and underſtanding ; he was a pleaſing companion, cheer- 
ful, and humane, and had acquired a great ſhare of my 
eſteem and reſpect. In a word, his advice had great 
weight in my deliberations, becauſe it ſeemed to be the 
reſult of experience and diſintereſted friendſhip. With- 
out all doubt, he had an unfeigned concern for my wel- 
fare; but, being an admirable politician, his ſcheme was 
to make my intercſt coincide with his own inclinations ; 
for I had unwittingly made an. innovation upon his 
heart; and as he thought I ſhould hardly favour his 
paſſion, while I was at liberty to converſe with the reſt 
of my admirers, he counſelled me to ſurrender that 
freedom, well knowing that my lord would be eaſily 
perſuaded to banith all his rivals from the houſe; in 
which caſe, he did not doubt of his being able to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into my affections; becauſe he laid it 
down as an eternal truth, that, if any two perſons of 
different ſexes were obliged to live together in a deſart 
where they would be excluded from all other human 
intercourſe, they would naturally and inevitably contract 
an inclination for each other. 

How juſt this hypotheſis might be, I leave to the de- 
termination of the curious; though, if I may be allow- 
ed to judge from my own diſpoſition, a couple ſo ſi- 
tuated would be apt to imbibe mutual diſguſts, from the 
nature and neceſſity of their union; unlets their affocia- 
tion was at firſt the effect of reciprocal affection and 
eſteem. Be this as it will, I honour the gentleman for 
his plan, which was ingeniouſly contrived, and artfully 
conducted; but J happened to have too much addreſs 
for him in the ſequel, cunning as he was, though, at 
firſt, I did not perceive his drift; and his lord{hip was 
much leſs likely to comprehend his meaning. 

IMMEDIATELY after this new accommodation, I was 
carried to a country-houſe belonging to my lord, and 
was ſimple enough to venture myielf (unattended by any 
ſervant on whoſe integrity I could depend) in the hands 
of his lordihip and H „ Whoſe villainy I always 
dreaded; though at this time my apprehenſions were 
conſiderably increaſed, by recollecting, that it was not 
his intereſt to let me OE in the houſe, leſt his conduct 
mould be enquired into; and by remembering that the 
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the very houſe to which we were going had been twice 
burnt down in a very ſhort ſpace of time, not without 
ſuſpicion of his having been the incendiary, on account 
of ſome box of writings, which was loſt in the confla- 


gration. True it is, this imputation was never made 


good; and perhaps he was altogether innocent of the 
charge, which nevertheleſs affected my ſpirits in ſuch a 
manner, as rendered me the moſt miſerable of all mor- 
tals. In this terror did I remain, till my conſternation 
was weakened by the arrival of Mr Bal—, a good na- 
tured worthy man, whom my lord had invited to his 
houſe, and T thought would not ſee me ill uſed. In a 
few weeks we were joined by Dr 8 — and his lady, 
who viſited us according to their promiſe; and it was 


reſolved that we ſhould ſet out for 'Tunbridge, on a par- 


ty of pleaſure, and at our return examine H——'s ac- 
counts, | 

Tuars laſt part of our ſcheme was not at all reliſhed 
by our worthy ſteward, who, therefore, determined to 
overturn our whole plan, and ſucceeded accordingly. 
My lord, all of a ſudden, declared himſelf againſt the 
jaunt we had projected, and inſiſted upon my ſtaying at 
home, without afligning any reaſon for this peremptory 
behaviour; his countenance being cloudy, and, for the 
ſpace of three days, he did not open his mouth. 

AT laſt, he one night entered my bed-chamber, to 
which he now had free acceſs, with his ſword under 
his arm, and, if I remember aright, it was ready drawn. 
J could not help taking notice of this alarming cir- 
eumittance, which ſhocked me the more, as it happen- 
ed immediately after a gloomy fit of diſcontent, How- 
ever, I ſeemed to overlook the incident, and, diſmiſſing 
my maid, went to bed; becauſe I was aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, even to my own heart, any dread of a per- 
ſon whom I deſpiſed fo much. However, the ſtrength 
of my conſtitution was not equal to the fortitude of my 
mind. I was taken ill, and the fervants were obliged 
to be called up; while my lord himſelf, terrified at my 
ituation, ran up ſtairs to Mrs 5 , who was in bed, 
told her, with evident perturbation of ſpirits, that I was 
very much indiſpoſed, and ſaid, he believed I was 
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94 The ADVENTURES ff 
frighted by his entering my chamber with his ſword in 
hand. . 

Tris lady was ſo ſtartled at his information, that ſhe 
ran into my apartment half-naked, and as ſhe went 
down ſtairs, aſked what reaſon could induce him to have 
carried his ſword with him? Upon which he gave her 
to underſtand, that his intention was to kill the bats, — 
believe and hope hie had no other deſign than that of 


intimidating me; but when the affair happened, I was 


of a different opinion. Mrs 5—— having put on her 
cloaths, fat up all night by my bed-ſide, and was ſo 
good as to aſſure me, that the would not leave me, un- 
til I ſhould be ſafely delivered from the apprehenſions 
that ſurrounded me in this houſe, to which ſhe and the 
doctor had been the principal cauſe of my coming; for 
my lord had haunted and importuned them inceſſantly 
on this ſubject, proteſting that he loved me with the 
molt inviolable affection; and all he deſired was, that 
I would ſit at his table, manage his family, and ſhare 
his fortune. By theſe profeſſions, uttered with an air 
of honeſty and good nature, he had impofed himſelf 


upon them, for the beſt tempered creature upon earth; 


and they uſed all their influence with me to take him 
into favour. 'This hath been the caſe with a great many 
people, who had but a ſuperficial knowledge of his dit. 
poſition ; but, in the courſe of their acquaintance, they 
have never failed to diſcern and acknowledge their miſ- 
take. 5 
Tn doctor, on his return from Tunbridge, to which 
place he had made a trip by himſelf, -found me +1] a- 
bed, and the whole family in confuſion ; ſurpriſed and 
concerned at this diſorder, he entered into expoſtula- 
tion with my lord, who owned, that the cauſe of his 
diſpleaſure and ditquiet was no other than jealouty.— 
H had informed him, that I had been ſeen to walk 
out with Mr Bal— in a morning; and that our corre- 
ſpondence had been obſerved with many additional cir- 
cumſtances, which were abſolutely falſe and groundleſs. 
This imputation was no ſooner underſtood, than it was 
refolved that the accuſer ſhould be examined in preſence 
of us all. He accordingly appeared, exceedingly drunk, 
though it was morning, and repeated the articles of the 
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charge, as an information he had received from a man 
who came from town to hang the bells, and was long 
ago returned to London. | : 

TH1s was an inſtance of his cunning and addreſs, 
which did not forſake him even in his hours of intoxica- 
tion. Had he fixed the calumny on any one of the 
ſervants, he would have been confronted and detected 
in his falſehood. Nevertheleſs, though he could not 
be legally convicted, it plainly appeared that he was the 
author of this defamation, which incenſed Mr Bal to 
ſuch a degree, that he could ſcarce be with-held from 
puniſhing him on the ſpot, by manual chaſtiſement.— 
However, he was prevailed upon to abſtain from ſuch 
immediate vengeance, as a ſtep unworthy of his cha- 
racter; and the affair was brought to this iſſue, that his 
lordſhip ſhould either part with me or Mr H——; for I 
was fully determined againſt living under the fame roof 
with ſuch an incendiary. | 

THars alternative being propoſed, my lord diſmiſſed 
his ſteward, and we returned to town with the doctor 
and Mrs 8 ; for I had imbibed ſuch horror and aver- 
fion for this country-ſeat (though one of the pleaſanteſt 
in England), that I could not bear to live in it. We 
therefore removed to an houſe in Bond-ſtreet, where, 
according to the advice of my friends, I exerted my 
whole power and complaiſance in- endeavours to keep 
my huſband in good humour; but was ſo unſucceſsful 
in my attempts, that, if ever he was worſe tempered, 
more capricious, or intolerable at one time than at an- 
other, this was the ſeaſon in which his ill humour pre- 
dominated in the moſt rancorous degree. I was ſcarce 
ever permitted to ſtir abroad, ſaw no body at home but 
my old male friend whom I have mentioned above, and 
the doctor with his lady, from whoſe converſation alſo 
I was at laſt excluded. | 

NEVERTHELESs I contrived to ſteal a meeting, now 
and then, with my late benefactor, for whom I enter- 
tained a great thare of affection, excluſive of that grati- 
tude that was due to his generoſity. It was not his 
fault that I compromiſed matters with my lord ; for he 
was as free of his purſe as I was unwilling to uſe it. It 
would, therefore, have been unfriendly, unkind, and 
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ungrateful in me (now that I was in affluence) to avoid 
all intercourſe with a man who had ſupported me in 
adverſity. I think people cannot be too ſhy and ſcru- 
pulous in receiving favours ; but once they are conferred, 
they ought never to forget the obligation: And I was 
never more concerned at any incident of my life, than 
at hearing that this gentleman did not receive a let- 
ter, in which I acknowledged the laſt proof of his 
friendſhip and liberality which I had occafion to uſe, 
becauſe I have ſince learned that he ſuſpected me of ne- 
glect. | ; 

Bur, to return to my fituation in Bond-ſtreet. I 
bore it as well as I could for the ſpace of three months, 
during which I lived in the midft of ſpies, who were 
employed to watch my conduct, and underwent every 
mortification that malice, power, and folly could inflict, 
Nay, ſo ridiculous, ſo unreaſonable was my tyrant in 
his ſpleen, that he declared he would even be jealous of 
Heydigger, if there was no other man to incur his ſu- 
ſpicion: He expected that I ſhould ſpend my whole time 
with him fete-a-tete; when I ſacrificed my enjoyment to 
theſe comfortable parties, he never failed to lay hold on 
ſome innocent expreflion of mine, which he made the 
foundation of a quarrel; and, when I ftrove to avoid 
theſe diſagreeable miſinterpretations by reading or wri- 
ting, he inceſſantly teized and tormented me with the 
imputation of being peeviſh, ſullen, and reſerved. 

Har AS SED by this inſufferable behaviour, I commn- 
nicated my caſe to Dr 5 and his lady, intimating 
that I neither could nor would expoſe myſelf any long- 
er to ſuch uſage. The doctor exhorted me to bear my 
fate with patience; and Mrs 5 was filent on the 
ſubject; ſo that I till heſitated between ſtaying and go- 
ing, when the doctor, being one night at ſupper, hap- 
pened to have ſome words with my lord, who was ſo 
violently tranſported with paſſion, that I was actually 
afraid of going to bed with him; and next mornings 
when he awaked, there was ſuch an expreſſion of fran- 
tic wildneſs in his countenance, that I imagined he was 
actually diſtracted. | 

Tu Is alarming circumſtance confirmed me in my re- 
ſolution of decamping; and I accordingly moved my 
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quarters to a houſe in Sackville- ſtreet, where I had lod- 
ged when I was a widow. From thence I ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the Duke of L——, defiring he would make 
my lord acquainted with the place of my abode, my 
reaſons for removing, and my intention to defend my- 
ſelf againſt all his attempts. The firſt night of this ſe- 
paration I went to bed by myſelf with as much pleaſure 
as a man would feel in going to bed to his miſtreſs whom 
he had long ſolicited in vain, ſo rejoiced was I to be de- 
livered from my obnoxious bedfellow ! 

FROM theſe lodgings I ſoon moved to Brook-ſtreet, 
where I had not long enjoyed the ſweets of my eſcape, 
when I was importuned to return, by a new ſteward 
whom my lord had engaged in the room of H n. 
This gentleman, who bore a very fair character, made 
ſuch judicious repreſentations, and behaved ſo candidly 
in the diſcharge of his function, that I agreed he ſhould 
act as umpire in the difference betwixt us, and once 
more a reconciliation was effected, though his lordthip 
began to be diffatisfied even before the execution of our 


agreement; in conſequence of which he attended me to 


Bath, whither I went for the benetit of my health, which 
was not a little impaired. 

Tris accommodation had a ſurpriſing effect upon 
my lover, who, notwithſtanding his repeated declara- 
tions, that no woman ſhould ever gain ſuch an aſcen- 
dency over his heart, as to be able to give him pain, 
ſuffered all the agonies of diſappointed love, when he 
now found himſelf deprived of the opportunities of ſee- 
ing me, and behaved very differently from what he had 
imagined he ſhould. His words and actions were de- 
ſperate: One of his expreflions to me was, It is like 
twiſting my heart-ſtrings, and tearing it out of my bo- 
dy.” Indeed I never thould have acted this part, had 
{ foreſeen what he would have ſuffered ; but I proteſt I 
believed him when he ſaid otherwiſe ſo much, that 
his declaration on that ſubject was the occaſion of my 
giving him up; and it was now too late to retract. 


Ix our expedition to Bath I was accompanied by a 


very agreeable young lady, with whom I paſſed my 
time very happily, amid the diverſions of the place, 
which fcreened me, in a good meaſure, from the vexa- 
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tious ſociety of my hopeful partner. From this place 
we repaired to his ſeat in the country, where we ſpent 
a few months, and thence returned again to our houſe 
in Bond-ſtreet. Here, while I was confined to my bed 
by illneſs, it was ſuppoſed my indiſpoſition was no other 
than a private lying-in, though I was under the roof 
with my lord, and attended by his ſervants. 

WIILE the diſtemper continued, my lord (to do him 
Juſtice) behaved with all imaginable tenderneſs and care; 
and his concern on theſe occaſions I have already men- 
tioned as a ſtrange inconſiſtency in his diſpoſition. If 
his actions were at all accountable, I ſhould think he 
took pains to fret me into a fever firſt, in order to ma- 
nifeſt his love and humanity afterwards. When I re- 
covered my ſtrength and ſpirits, I went abroad, ſaw 
company, and ſhould have been eaſy, had he been con- 
tented; but, as my ſatisfaction increaſed, his good hu- 
mour decayed, and he baniſhed from his houſe, one by 
one, all the people whoſe converſation could have made 
my life agreeable. 

I or TEN expoſtulated with him upon his malignant 
behaviour, proteſting my deſire of living peaceably with 
him, and begging he would not lay me under the ne- 
ceſſity of changing my meaſures. He was deaf to all 
my remonſtrances (though I warned him more than 
once of the event), perſiſted in his maxims of perfecu- 
tion; and, after repeated quarrels, I again left his 
houſe, fully determined to ſuffer all ſorts of extremity, 
rather than ſubject myſelf to the tyranny of his diſpoſi- 
tion. 

Trrs year was productive of one fatal event, which 


I felt with the utmoſt ſenſibility of ſorrow, and I ſhall 


always remember with regret—lI mean the death of Mr 
B „with whom I had conſtantly maintained an in- 
timate correſpondence ſince the firſt commencement 

of our acquaintance. He was one of the moſt va- 
luable men, and promiſed to be one of the brighteſt 
ornaments that this or any other age had produced. I 
enjoyed his friendſhip without reſerve; and ſuch was 
the confidence he repoſed in my integrity, from long 
experience of my truth, that he often ſaid he would be- 
lieve my bare aflertion, even though it ſhould contra» 
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dict the evidence of his own ſenſes. "Theſe being the 
terms upon which we lived, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that I bore the loſs of him without repining : Indeed my 
grief was unſpeakable ; and though the edge of it be 
now ſmoothed by the lenient hand of time, I ſhall ne- 
ver ceaſe to cheriſh his memory with the moſt tender 
remembrance. | | | 
DukiNG the laſt period of my living with my lord, 
I had agreed to the expediency of obtaining an act of 
parliament, which would enable him to pay his debts 
on which occaſion there was a neceſſity of cancelling a 
deed that ſubſiſted between us, relating to a ſeparate 
maintenance, to which, on certain proviſions, I was en- 
titled; and this was to be ſet aſide, ſo far as it interfe- 
red with the above mentioned ſcheme, while the reſt of 
it ſhould remain in force. When this affair was about 
to be tranſacted, my lord very generouſly inſiſted upon 
my concurrence in annulling the whole ſettlement ; and, 
when I refuſed to comply with this demand, becaule this 
was the ſole reſource I had againſt his ill uſage, he would 
not proceed in the execution of his plan, though, by 
dropping it, he hurt nobody but himſelf ; and he accu- 
fed me of having receded from my word, after I had 
drawn him into a conſiderable expence. - 
— THr1s imputation of breaking my word, which I de- 
fy the whole world to prove I ever did, incenſed me the 
more, as I myſelf had propoſed the ſcheme for his ſer- 
vice, although I knew the accompliſhment of it would 
endanger the validity of my own ſettlement; and my 
indignation was {till more augmented by the behaviour 
of Mr G——, who had always profeſſed a regard for 
my intereſt, and upon my laſt accommodation with my 
lord, undertaken to effect a reconciliation between my 
father and me; but, when he was queſtioned about the 
Particulars of this difference, and deſired to declare 
whether his lordſhip or I was to blame, he declined the 
office of arbitrator, refuſed to be explicit upon the ſub- 
ject, and, by certain ſhrewd hums and ha's, ſignified 
his diſapprobation of my conduct. Yet this very man, 
when I imparted to him, in confidence, my intention 
of making another retreat, and frankly aſked his opinion 
of my defign, ſeemed to acquieſce in the juſtice of it in 
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oo The ADVENTURES #&# 
theſe remarkable words Madam, if I thought or had 
hopes of my lord's growing better, I would down on 
my knees to defire you to ſtay ; but, as I have not, I ſay 
nothing.” 

Ir he connived at my conduct in this particular, why 
ſhould he diſapprove of it when all I afked was but 
common juſtice? But he was a dependent and there- 
fore I excuſe his phlegmatic (not to call it unfriend- 
Ty) behaviour. Indeed he could not be too cautious of 

giving offence to his lordſhip, who ſometimes made him 

feel the effects of that wrath which other people had 
kindled ; particularly in conſequence of a ſmall adven- 
ture which happened abont this very period of time. 

A VERY agreeable, ſprightly, good-natured young 
man, a near relation of my lord, happening to be at 
our houſe one evening, when there was a fire in the 
neighbourhood, we agreed to go and ſup at a tavern en 
famille ; and having ſpent the evening with great mirth 
and good humour, this young gentleman, who was na- 
turally facetious, in taking his leave, faluted us all 
round. My lord, who had before entertained ſome jea- 
louſy of his kinſman, was very much provoked by this 
trifling incident, but very prudently ſuppreſſed his diſ- 
pleaſure till he returned to his own houſe, where his 
rage co-operating with the Champagne he had drank, in- 
flamed him to ſuch a degree of reſolution, that he ſprung 
upon the innocent G n, and collared him with great 
fury, though he was altogether unconcerned in the cauſe 
of his indignation. 

Tus extravagant and frantic behaviour, added to the 
other grievances under which I laboured, haſtened my 
reſolution of leaving him; and he to this day blames 
his relation as the immediate cauſe of my eſcape, where- 
as he ought to place it to the account of his own mad- 
neſs and indiſcretion. When I retired to Park-ſtrect, 
he cautioned all my tradeſmen (not even excepting my 
baker) againſt giving me credit, aſſuring them that he 
would not pay any debts I ſhould contract; and the dif- 
ficulties to which I was reduced, in conſequence of this 
charitable declaration, together with the reflection of 
what I had ſuffered, and might undergo, from the ca- 
price and barbarity of his diſpoſition, affected my health 
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fo much, that I was taken again ill, and my life thought 
in danger. 

Mr conſtitution, however, got the better of my diſ- 
temper, and I was ordered into the country by my phy- 
ficians, for the benefit of the air; ſo that I found my- 
ſelf under the neceflity of keeping two houſes, when I 


was little able to ſupport one, and ſet up my chariot, 


becauſe I could not defray the expence of a hackney- 
coach; for I had as much credit given me as I aſked 
for, notwithſtanding my lord's orders to the contrary. 
HAvING recruited my ſpirits in the country, I re- 
turned to town, and was vilited by my friends, who 
never forſook me in adverſity, and in the ſummer re- 
moved to a houſe in Eſſex, where I lived a few months 
in great tranquillity, unmoleſted by my tyrant, who 
ſometimes gave me a whole year's reſpite. Here I uſed 
to ride and drive by turns (as my humour dictated) with 
horſes which were lent me; and I had the company of 
my lover, and another gentleman, who was a very a- 
greeable companion, and of ſingular ſervice to me in the 
ſequel. | 
Ar laſt, my lord having received intelligence of the 
place of my abode, and his tormenting humour recur- 
ring, he ſet out for my habitation, and in the morning 
appeared in his coach and fix, attended by Mr G Ng 
and another perſon, whom he had engaged for the pur- 
poſe, with ſeveral domeſtics armed. I immediately thut 
up my doors at his approach, and refuſed him admit- 
tance, which he endeavoured to obtain by a ſucceſſion 
of prayers and threats; but I was deaf to both, and re- 
{ſolved to hold out to the laſt. Seeing me determined, 
he began his attack, and his ſervants actually forced 
their way into the houſe; upon which I retreated up 


ſtairs, and fortified myſelf in my apartment, which the 


aſſailants ſtormed with ſuch fury, that the door began 
to give way, and I retired into another room. 


WuirsT I remained in this poſt, Mr G n de- 


manded a parley, in which he begged I would favour 
my lord with an interview, otherwite he knew not what 
might be the conſequence. To this remonſtrance I re- 
plied, that I was not diſpoſed to comply with his requeſt; 
and that though their deſign thould be murder, I was 
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not at all afraid of death. Upon this declaration they 
renewed their attacks, which they carried on with in- 
different ſucceſs till the afternoon, when my lord (as if 
he had been at play) ſent a formal meſſage to me, deſi- 
ring that all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, till after both par- 
ties ſhould have dined. At the ſame time, my own 
ſervants came for inſtructions; and I ordered them to 
let him have every thing which he ſhould call for, as far 
as the houſe would afford. _ 7 

He did not fail to make uſe of this permiſſion ; but, 
fitting down with his companions, eat up my dinner 
without heſitation, after he had paid me the compliment 
of deſiring to know what he ſhould ſend up to my 
apartment. Var from having any ſtomach to partake 
of his meal, I fat ſolitary upon my bed, in a ſtate of me- 
lancholy expectation, having faſtened the door of the 
outward room for my ſecurity, while I kept my cham- 
ber open for the convenience of air, the weather being 
exceſſively hot. 2 

His lordſhip, having indulged his appetite, reſumed 
his attempt, and all of a ſudden I heard a noiſe in the 
next room; upon which I ſtarted up, and perceiving 
that he had got into my antichamber, by the help of a 
bench that ſtood under the window, I flung to the door 
of my room, which I locked with great expedition, and 
opening another that communicated with the ſtair-caſe, 
ran out of the houſe, through a crowd of more than a 
hundred people, whom this fray had gathered together. 

BEING univerſally beloved in the neighbourhood, 
and reſpected by my lord's ſervants, I paſſed among 
them untouched, and took refuge in a neighbouring, 
cottage z while his lordſhip bawled and roared for afliſt- 
ance, bcing afraid to come out as he had gone in. 
Without waiting for his deliberations, I changed cloaths 
with the poor woman who had given me thelter, and 
in her blue apron and ſtraw hat ſallied ont into the 
fields, intending to ſeek protection at the houſe of a 
gentleman not far off, though I was utterly ignorant of 
the road that led to it. However, it was my good for- 
tune to mect with a farmer, who undertook to conduct 
me to the place; otherwite I ſhould have mifled my 


» 
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way, and in all probability lain in the fields; for by this 


time it was eight o'clock at night. 0 

UNDER the direction of this guide, I traverſed hedges 
and ditches (for I would not venture to travel in the 
highway, leſt I ſhould fall into the hands of my pur- 
ſuer), and after I had actually tumbled in the mire, and 
walked fix or ſeven long miles by the help of a good 
ſpirit, which never failed me on ſuch occaſions, I arri- 
ved at the place, and rung the bell at the garden gate 
for admittance. Seeing my figure, which was very un- 
couth, together with my draggled condition, they de- 
nied me entrance; but, when they underſtood who I 
was, immediately opened the door, and I was hoſpitably 
entertained, after having been the ſubject of mirth, on 
account of my dreſs and adventure. 

NexT day I returned and took poſſeſſion of my 
houſe again, where I reſumed my former amuſements, 
which I enjoyed in quiet for the ſpace of a whole 
month, waiting with reſignation for the iſſue of my law- 
ſuit; when one afternoon I was appriſed of his lord- 
ſhip's approach by one of my ſpies, whom I always em- 
ployed to reconnoitre the road; and fo fortunate was I 
in the choice of theſe ſcouts, that I never was betrayed 
by one of them, though they were often bribed for that 
pur poſe. 

I no ſooner received this intelligence, than I ordered 
my horſe to be {addled, and mounting, rode out of 
ſight immediately, directing my courſe a different way 
from the London road. I had not long proceeded in 
this track, when my career was all of a ſudden ſtopped 
by a five-bar gate, which, after ſome heſitation, I reſol- 
ved to leap (my horſe being an old hunter), if I ſhould 
find myſelf purſued. However, with much difficulty ! 
made a ſhift to open it, and arrived in fafety at the 
houſe of my very good friend Mr G , who being a 
Juſtice of the peace, had promiſed me his protection, if 
it ſhould be wanted. 

Tyus ſecvred for the preſent, I ſent out ſpies to 
bring information of his lordſhip's proceedings, and un- 
derſtood that he had taken poſſeſſion of my houſe, turn- 
ed my ſervants adrift, and made himſelf maſter of all 
my moveables, cloaths, and papers. As for the papers, 
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they were of no conſequence, but of cloaths I had a 
good ſtock; and when I had reaſon to, believe that he 
did not intend to relinquiſh his conqueſt, I thought it was 
high time for me to remove to a greater diſtance from his 
quarters. Accordingly, two days after my eſcape, I ſet 
out at eleven o'clock at night, in a chariot and four, 
which I borrowed of my friend, attended by a footman, 
who was a ſtout fellow and well armed, I myſelf being 
provided with a brace of good piſtols, which I was fully 
determined to uſe againſt any perſon who ſhould pre- 
ſume to lay violent hands upon me, except my lord, for 
whom a leſs mortal weapon would have ſufficed, ſuch as 
a bodkin or a tinder-box. Nothing could be farther 
from my intention than the deſire of hurting any living 
creature, much leſs my huſband ; my deſign was only 
to defend myſelf from cruelty and oppreſſion, which I 
knew, by fatal experience, would infallibly be my lot, 
mould he get me into his power: And I thought I had 
as good a right to preſerve my happineſs, as that which 
every individual has to preſerve his lite, eſpecially againſt 
a ſet of ruffians, who were engaged to rob me of it for 
a little dirty lucre. 
Ix the midſt of our journey, the footman came up, 
and told me 1 was dogged ; upon which I looked out, 
and, ſceing a man riding by the chariot fide, preſented 
one of my piſtols out at the window, and preſerved that 
poſture of defence, until he thought proper to retreat, 


and rid me of the fears that attended his company. I 


arrived in town, and, changing my equipage, hired an 
open chaiſe, in which (though I was almoſt ſtarved 
with cold) I travelled to Reading, which I reached by 
ten next morning; and from thence proceeded farther 
in the country, with a view of taking refuge with Mrs 
C——, who was my particular friend. Here I ſhould 
have found ſhelter, though my lord had been before- 
hand with me, and endeavoured to prepoſſeſs her againſt 
my conduct, had not the houſe been crowded with 
company, among whom I could not poſlibly have been 
concealed, efpecially from her brother, who was an in- 
timate friend of my perſecutor. 

 'FninGs being thus ſituated, I enjoycd but a very 
Mort interview with her, in which her forrow and per- 
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plexity on my account appeared with great expreſſion 
in her countenance ; and though it was not in her 
power to afford me the relief I expected, ſhe, in the 
moſt genteel manner, {ent after me a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney, thinking that, conſidering the hurry in which I 
left my houſe, I might have occaſion for it on the road. 
I was by this time benumbed with cold, fatigued with 
travelling, and almoſt fretted to death by my diſappoint- 
ment. However, this was no time to indulge deſpon- 
dence; ſince no body could or would aſſiſt me, 1 ſtood 
the more in need of my own reſolution and preſence of 
mind. After ſome deliberation, I ſteered my courſe 
back to London; and being unwilling to return by the 

ſame road in which I came, as well as impatient to be 
at the end of my journey, I choſe the Bagſhot way, and 
ventured to croſs the heath by moon-light. 

HERE I was attacked by a footpad armed with a 
broad ſword, who came up and demanded my money. 
My ſtock amounted to twelve guineas; and 1 foreſaw, 
that, ſhould I be ſtripped of the whole ſum, I could not 
travel without diſcovering who I was, and conſequently 
running the riſk of being detected by my purſuer. On 
theſe conſiderations I gave the fellow three guineas and 
ſome ſilver; with which he was ſo far from being ſa- 
tisfied, that he threatened to ſearch me for more: But 

I ordered the coachman to proceed, and by good for- 
tune eſcaped that ceremony ; though 1 was under tome 
apprehenſion of being overtaken with a piſtol bullet in 

my flight, and therefore held down my head in the 
chaiſe, in imitation of ſome great men, who are ſaid to 
have ducked in the ſame manner in the day of battle. 

My fears happened to be diſappointed : I lay at an 
inn upon the road, and next day arrived in town, in the 
utmoſt difficulty and diſtreis; for I knew not where to 
fix my habitation, and was deſtitute of all means of ſup- 
port. In this dilemma, I applicd to my lawyer, who 
recommended me to the houte of a tradetman in Weſt- 
miniſter, where I lodged and boarded upon credit, with 
my faithful Abigail (whom I thall dittinguiſh by the 
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name of Mrs 5 r), for the tpace of ten weeks, du- 
ring which I ſaw nobody, and never once ſtirred a- 
broad. | 
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WIILE I was thus haraſſed out of all enjoyment of 
life, and reduced to the utmoſt indigence, by the cruelty 
of my perſecutor, who had even ſtripped me of my 
wearing apparel, I made a conqueſt of Lord D „ 
nobleman who is now dead, and therefore I ſhall ſay 
little of his character, which is perfectly well known : 
This only will I obſerve, that, next to my own tyrant, 
he was the perſon of whom I had the greateſt abhor- 
rence. Nevertheleſs, when theſe two camewn competi- 
tion, I preferred the offers of this new lover, which 
were very conſiderable; and as an aſylum was the chief 
thing I wanted, agreed to follow him to his country- 
ſeat, whither I actually ſent my cloaths, which I had 
purchaſed upon credit. 

HowEVvER, upon mature deliberation, I changed my 
mind, and ſignified my reſolution in a letter, deſiring at 
the ſame time, that my baggage might be ſent back. In 
conſequence of this meflage, I expected a viſit from 
him, in all the rage of indignation and diſappointment, 
and gave orders that he ſhould not be admitted into 
my houſe : Yet, notwithſtanding this precaution, he 
found means to procure entrance; and one of the firſt 
objects that I ſaw, next morning, in my bed-chamber, 
was my lover, armed with his horſe-whip, againſt which 
(from the knowledge of the man) I did not think my- 
telf altogether ſecure; though I was not much alarmed, 
becauſe I believed mytelf ſuperior to him in point of 
bravery, thould the worſt come to the worſt : But, con- 
trary to my expectation, and his uſual behaviour to our 
{ex, he accoſted me very politely, and began to expoſtu- 
late upon the contents of my letter. I freely told him, 
that I had raſhly aſſented to his propoſal, for my own 
convenience only; that, when I reflected on what I had 
done, I thought it ungenerous in me to live with him 
upon theſe terms; and that, as I did not like him, and 
could not diflemble, ſuch a correſpondence could never 
tend to the ſatisfaction. of either. He allowed the in- 
ference was juſt, though he was very much chagrined 
at my previous proceeding : He relinquiſhed his claim, 
reitored my cloaths, and never afterwards upbraided me 
with my conduct in this affair; though he at one time 
owned, that he {till loved me, and ever thould, becauſe 
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T had uſed him ill; a declaration that ſtrongly marks 
the peculiarity of his character. As for my own part, 
1 own that my behaviour on this occaſion is no other 
way excuſable, than on account of the miſerable per- 
plexity of my circumſtances, which were often ſo cala- 
mitous, that I wonder I have not been compelled to 
take ſuch ſteps, as would have rendered my conduct 
much more exceptionable than it really is. 

AT laſt all my hopes were blaſted by the iſſue of my 
ſuit, which was determined in favour of my lord. Even 
then I refuſed to yieid; on the contrary, coming out of 
retirement, I took lodgings in Suffolk-ſtreet, and ſet 
my tyrant at defiance. But, being unwilling to truſt my 
doors to the care of other people, I hired an houſe in 
Conduit-ſtreet; and no ſooner appeared in the world 
again, than I was ſurrounded by divers and ſundry ſorts 
of admirers. I believe I received the incenſe and ad- 
dreſſes of all kinds under the ſun, except that fort which 
was moſt to my liking, a man capable of contracting 
and inſpiring a mutual attachment; but ſuch a one is 
equally rare and ineſtimable; not but that I own myſelf 


greatly obliged to all thoſe who cultivated my good gra- 


ces, though they were very little beholden to me; for 
where'I did not really love, I could never profeſs that 
paſſion; that ſort of diſſimulation is a flavery that no 
honeſt nature will undergo. Except one worthy young 
man whom I ſometimes ſaw, they were a ſtrange med. 
ley of inſignificant beings; one was inſipid, another ri- 
diculouſly affected, a third void of all education, a fourth 
altogether inconſiſtent 3 and, in ſhort, I found as many 
trifling characters among the men, as ever I obſerved 
in my own ſex. Some of them I endeavoured to bring 
over to my maxims, while they attempted to make a 
proſelyte of me; but finding the taſk impracticable on 
both ſides, we very wilely dropt each other. 

AT length, however, I was bleſſed with the ac- 
quaintance of one nobleman, who is, perhaps, the firſt 
character in England, in point of honour, integrity, 
wit, ſenſe, and benevolence; when I have thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed him, I need ſcarce mention Lord This 
great, this good man, poſſeſſes every accompliſhment re- 
quiſite to inſpire admiration, love, and eſteem. With 
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infinitely more merit than almoſt ever fell to one man's 
ſhare, he manifeſts ſuch diffidence of his own qualifica- 
tions, as cannot fail to prepoſſeſs every company in his 
favour. He ſeems to obſerve nothing, yet ſees every 
thing; his manner of telling a ſtory, and making trifles 
elegant, is peculiar to himſelf; and, though he has a 
thouſand oddities, they ſerve only to make him more 
agreeable. After what I have ſaid, it may be ſuppoſed 


that I was enamoured of his perſon ;—but this was not 


the caſe ; love is altogether capricious and fanciful ; yet 
I admire, honour, and eſteem him to the higheſt de- 
gree, and when I obſerve, that his character reſembled 


| that of my dear departed friend Mr B ; or rather, 


that Mr B , had he lived, would have reſembled 
Lord „I pay the higheſt compliment I can con- 


ceive both to the living and the dead. 

IN this nobleman's friendfhip and converfation I 
thought myſelf happy; though I was, as uſual, expoſed 
to the indefatigable efforts of my lord, who, one day, 
while I was favoured with the company of this generous 
friend, appeared at my door in his coach, attended by 
another gentleman, who demanded entrance, with an 
air of authority. A very honeſt footman, who had been 
long in my ſervice, ran up ſtairs in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, and pave me an account of what had happened 
below. Upon which I told him he had nothing to an- 
ſwer for, and ordered him to keep the door faſt ſhut 
againſt all oppoſition; though I was ſo much affected 
with this unexpected aſſault, that Lord ſaid, he 
was never more ſurpriſed and ſhocked in his life, than 
at the horror which appeared in my countenance, when 
I faw the coach ſtop at my door. 

Mr little hero being refuſed admittance, went away, 
threatening to return ſpeedily with a reinforcement ; and 
during this interval, I provided myſelf with a ſoldier, 
whom I placed centinel at the door, within fide, to 
guard me from the danger of ſuch aſſaults for the fu- 
ture. My lord, true to his promiſe, marched back with 
his auxiliaries, reinforced with a conſtable, and repeat- 
ed his demand of being admitted ; and my ſoldier open- 
ing the ſaſh, in order to anſwer him, according to my 
directions, he no ſooner perceived the red coat than he 
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was ſcized with ſuch a panic, than he inſtantly fled 
with great precipitation; and, when he recounted the 
adventure, like Falſtaff in the play, multiplied my guard 
into a whole file of muſqueteers. He alſo made a ſhift 
to diſcover the gentleman, who had been ſo kind as to 
lend me one of his company, and complained of him to 
the Duke of N——;, in hopes of ſeeing him broke for 
his miſdemeanor ; but in that expectation he was luckily 
diſappointed. 

PERCEIVING that in England I ſhould never enjoy 
peace, but be continually ſubject to thoſe alarms and diſ- 
quiets which had already impaired my health and ſpi- 
rits, I refolved to repair again to France, my beſt refuge 
and ſure retreat from the perſecution of my tyrant. 


Yet, before I took this ſtep, I endeavoured, by the ad- 


vice of my friends, to conceal myſelf near Windſor; 
but was in a little time diſcovered by my lord, and hunt- 
ed out of my lurking place accordingly. I then removed 
to Chelſea, where I ſuffered inconceivable uneaſineſs and 
agitation of mind, from the nature of my ſituation, my 
tranquillity being thus inceflantly invaded by a man who 
could not be ſatisfied with me, and yet could not live 
without me: So that, though I was very much indiſpo- 
fed, I ſet out for France, by the way of the Hague, as 
the war had ſhut up all other communication, having 
no other attendant but my woman 5 r, who, though 
the dreaded the ſea, and was upon the brink of matrimo- 
ny, would not quit me in ſuch a calamitous condition, un- 
til I was joined by my footman and other maid, whom 
I ordered to follow me with the baggage. But, before 
my departure, I ſent a meſſage to Lord , demand- 
ing my cloaths, which he had ſeized in Eſſex; and he 


refuſing to deliver them, I was obliged to equip myſelf 


anew, upon credit. 

I was ſupplied with money for my journey by my 
good friend I:; and, after a ſhort and pleatant paſ- 
tage, arrived at the Hague, where I ſtaid two months, 


and parted with 5 r, on whom ] ſettled an annuity 
of five and twenty pounds, payable out of the proviſion 
which I had or might obtain from my huſband. The 
fame allowance had I prevailed upon Lord B—— to 
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grant to another maid, who attended me while I lived 
in his houle. | 


I did not much reliſh the people in Holland, becauſe 
they ſeemed entirely devoted to ſelf-intereſt, without 


any taſte for pleaſure or politeneſs—a ſpecies of diſpoſi- 


tion that could not be very agreeable to me, who always 
deſpiſed money, had an unbounded benevolence of 
heart, and loved pleaſure beyond every other conſidera- 
tion. When I fay pleaſure, I would not be underſtood 
to mean ſenſuality, which conſtitutes the ſupreme hap- 
pineſs of thoſe only who are void of ſentiment and 


imagination. Nevertheleſs, I received ſome civilities in 


this place; and, among the reſt, the reputation of ha- 
ving for my lover the King of P——'s miniſter, who 
was young and airy, and viſited me often; circumſtan- 
ces that were {ufficient to lay me under the imputation 
of an amour, which I frequently incurred without ha- 
ving given the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. _ | 
HAviNG taken leave of my Dutch friends, I depart- 
ed from the Hagne, in company with an Engliſh wo- 
man, whom 1 had choſe for that purpoſe, and arrived 
at Antwerp with much difficulty and danger, the high- 
way being infeſted with robbers. After having repoſed 
myſelf a few days in this city, I hired a coach for my- 
ſelf, and ſet out with my companion for Bruſſels; but, 
before we reached Mechlin, our vehicle was attacked by 
two huſſars, who, with their ſabres drawn, obliged the 
coachman to drive into a wood near the road. I at 


tirſt imagined they wanted to examine our paſſports, 


but was ſoon too well convinced of their deſign; and, 
though very much ſhocked at the diſcovery, found re- 


| ſolution enough to ſuppreſs my concern, ſo that it ſhould 


not aggravate the terrors of the young woman, who had 
almoſt died with apprehenſion. I even encouraged her 
to hope for the beſt; and, addreſſing myſelf to the 
robbers in French, begged, in the moſt ſupplant man- 
ner, that they would ſpare our lives; upon which, one 
of them, who was a little fellow, aſſured me, in the 
fame language, that we had nothing to fear for our per- 
{ons. 

WHEN we were conveyed in a ſtate of dreadful ſuſ- 
pence above three quarters of a mile into the wood, the 
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ruffians came into the coach, and, taking my keys, 
which J kept ready in my hand for them, opened three 
large trunks that contained my baggage, and emptying 
them of every thing but my hoops and a few books, 
packed up their booty in a cloth; then robbed me of 
my money and jewels, even to my ſhoe-buckles and 
fleeve-buttons, took my footman's laced hat, and gave 
it, by way of gratification, to a peaſant, who came from 
behind the buſhes, and aſſiſted them in packing. 

Tris affair being diſpatched, they ordered us to re- 
turn to the road, by a different way from that in which 
we were carried into the wood ; and mounting their 
horſes, rode off with the plunder, though not before 
the little fellow, who was the leaſt ferocious of the 
two, had come and ſhaken me by the hand, wiſhing 
us a good journey; a compliment which I heartily re- 
turned, being extremely well pleaſed with the retreat 
of two ſuch companions, who had detained us a whole 
half hour; during which, notwithſtanding the af- 
ſurance I had received, I was in continual apprehenſion 
of ſeeing their operation concluded with the murder of 
us all; for I ſuppoſe they were of that gang, who had 


ſome time before murdered a French officer, and uſed 


a lady extremely ill, after having rifled her of all ſhe 
had. 

HavinG thus undergone pillage, and being reduced 
to the extremity of indigence in a foreign land, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that my reflections were very com- 
fortable; and yet, though I ſuſtained the whole da- 
mage, I was the only perſon in the company who bore 
the accident with any reſolution and preſence of mind. 
My coachman and valet ſeemed quite petrified with 
fear; and it was not, till I had repeated my directions, 
that the formey drove farther into the wood, and took 
the firſt turning to the right, in order to regain the 
road, according to the command of the robbers, which 
I did not chuſe to diſobey. 

Tris misfortune J ſuffered by the miſinformation I 
received at Antwerp, where I would have provided my- 
ſelf with an eſcort, had not I been aſſured that there was 


not the leaſt occaſion to put myſelf to ſuch extraordi- 


nary expence: And indeed the robbers took the only 
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half hour in which they could have had an opportunity 
of plundering us; for we no ſooner returned into the 
highway, than we met with the French artillery com- 
ing from Bruſſels, which was a ſecurity to us during 
the reſt of our journey. We were afterwards inform- 
ed at a {mall village, that there was actually a large 
gang of deſerters, who harboured in that wood, from 
which they made excurſions in the neighbourhood, and 
kept the peaſants in continual alarins. 

HavinG proceeded a little way, we were ſtopped by 
the artillery crofling a bridge; and as the train was 
very long, muſt have been detained till night, had not 
a foldier informed me, that if I would take the trouble 
to come out of my coach, and apply to the commandant, 
he would order them to halt, and allow me to paſs. I 
took the man's advice, and was by him conducted, 
with much difficulty, through the crowd to ome of- 
ficers, who ſeemed ſcarce to deſerve the name; for 
when I ſigniſied my requeſt, they neither roſe up, nor 
deſired me to fit down; but lolling in their chairs, 
with one leg ſtretched out, aſked, with an air of diſ- 
reſpectful raillery, where I was going? and when I 
an{wered, „To Paris,” defired to know what I would 
do there. 

I, who am naturally civil where I am civilly uſed, 
and ſaucy enough where I think myſelf treated with 
diſregard, was very much piqued at their inſolent and 
unmannerly behaviour, and began to reply to their. 
imperiinent queſtions very abruptly; ſo that a very 
tart dialogue would have enſued, had not the conver- 
ſation been interrupted by a tall, thin, genteel young 
French nobleman, an officer in the army, who chan- 
cing to coine in, aſked with great politeneſs, what I 
would pleaſe to have? I then repeated my deſire, and 
produced my patlports, by which he learned who 1 
was. He immediately gave orders that my coach thould 
paſs; and afterwards vitited me at Paris, having ob- 
tained my permiſſion, and taken my addreſs at parting; 
while the others, underſtanding my name and quality, 
aiked pardon for their impolite carriage, which they 
told me was owing to the repreſentation of the ſoldier, 
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who gave them to underſtand, that I was a ſtrolling 
actreſs. 

I coULD not help laughing heartily at this miſtake, 
which might have proceeded from the circumſtances of 
my appearance, my footman having been obliged to 
change hats with the peaſant, and myſelf being with- 

cout buckles in my ſhoes, and buttons in my riding 
ſhirt, while my countenance ſtill retained marks of the 
fear and confuſion I had undergone. After all, per- 
| haps the fellow was a droll, and wanted to entertain 
himſelf at my expence. | 

Tun day was ſo far conſumed in theſe adventures, 
that I was obliged to take up my lodging at Mechlin, 
where I addreſſed myſelf to the intendant, giving him 
an account of the diſaſter I had met with, and defiring 
I might have credit at the inn, as our whole company 
could not raiſe the value of a ſixpence. This gentle- 
man, though a provincial, was polite in his way, and 
not only granted my requeſt, but invited me to lodge 
at his own houſe. I accordingly gave him my com- 
pany at ſupper, but did not chuſe to fleep in his quar- 
ters, becauſe he appeared to be what the French call 
un vieux debauche, 

NexT day, he ſent a trumpet to the general, with a 
detail of my misfortune, in hopes of retrieving what L 
had loſt; but, notwithſtanding all poſſible ſearch, I was 
fain to put up with my damage, which, in linen, laces, 
cloaths and baubles, amounted to upwards of ſeven 
hundred pounds: A loſs which never deprived me of 
one moment's reſt; for though I lodged at a miſerable 
inn, and lay in a paltry bed, I ſlept as ſound as if 1 
nothing extraordinary had happened, after I had writ- ul: 
ten to London and Paris, directing that the payment | 
of my bills of credit might be ſtopped. Indeed, I 
know but of two misfortunes in life capable of depreſſing 
my ſpirits, namely the loſs of health and friends ; all 
others may he prevented or endured. . The articles of 
that calamity which I chieily regretted, were a picture 
3 Lord W——m, and ſome inimitable letters from 

r B———, 

From Mechlin I proceeded to Bruſſels, where being 
known, I got credit for ſome neceſſaries, and borrow- 
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ed twenty guineas, to defray the expence of my journey 
to Paris. Having conſulted with my friends about the 
ſafeſt method of travelling through Flanders, I was per- 
fuaded to take places in the public voiture; and ac- 
cordingly departed, not without fears of finding one 
part of the country as much infeſted with robbers as 
another. Nor were theſe apprehenſions aſſuaged by 
the converſation of my fellow-travellers, who being of 
the lower ſort of people, that delight in exaggerating 
dangers, entertained me all the way with an account of 
all the robberies and murders which had been com- 
mitted on that read, with many additional circum- 
ſtances of their own invention. 

AFTER having been two days expoſed to this com- 
fortable converſation, among very diſagreeable com- 
pany, which is certainly one of the moſt diſagreeable 
tituations in life, I arrived at Lifle, where, thinking 
the dangerous part of the journey was now palt, I 
hired a poſt chaiſe, and in two days more reached 
Paris, without any further moleſtation. 

Uyroxn my arrival in this capital, I was immediately 
viſited by my old acquaintances, who hearing my 
diſaſter, offered me their cloaths, and inſiſted upon my 
wearing them, until I could be otherwiſe provided. 
They likewiſe engaged me in parties, with a view of 
amufing my imagination, that I might not grow me- 
lancholy in reflecting upon my loſs; and deſired me to 
repeat the particulars of my ſtory forty times over, ex- 
preſling great ſurprize at our not being murdered, or 
raviſhed at leaſt. As for this laſt ſpecies of outrage, 
the fear of it never once entered my head, otherwiſe 1 
ſhould have been more ſhocked and alarmed than I 
really was: But it ſeems this was the chief circumſtance 
of my companion's apprehenſion ; and I cannot help 
obſerving, that an homely woman is always more apt 
to entertain thole fears, than one whoſe perſon ex- 
poſes her to much more imminent danger. However, 
I now learned, that the riſk I ran was much greater 
than I imagined it to be, thoſe ruffians being fami- 
liarized to rape as well as murder. 

Soo after my appearance in Paris, I was favoured 
with the addreiſes of ſeveral French lovers; but I 
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never had any taſte for foreigners, or indeed for any 
amuſement of that kind, except ſuch as were likely to 
be laſting, and ſettled upon a more agreeable footing 
than that of common gallantry. When I deviated from 
this principle, my conduct was the effect of compul- 
ſion, and therefore J was never eaſy under it, having 
been reduced to the alternative of two evils, the leaſt 
of which I was obliged to chuſe, as a man leaps 
into the ſea, in order to eſcape from a ſhip that is on 
Fire. 

Trovcn I rejected their love, I did not dene their 
company and converſation; and though my health was 
conſiderably impaired by the thock I received in my 
laſt adventure, which was conſiderably greater than I 
at firſt imagined, and affected my companion ſo much, 
that ſhe did not recover her ſpirits till the returned to 
England: I fay, though I was for ſome. time a valetu- 
dinarian, I enjoyed myſelf in great tranquillity for the 
ſpace of ten months, during which I was viſited by 
Engliſh, Scotch, and French, of all parties and per- 
ſuaſions; for pleaſure is of no faction, and that was 
the chief object of my purſuit ; neither was J ſo ambi- 
tious of being a politician, as to employ my time and 
thoughts upon ſubjects which I did not underſtand. — 
J had admirers of all ſides, and ſhould have ſpent my 
time very much te my liking, had not I felt my funds 
ſenſibly diminith, without any proſpect of their being 
repaired ; for I had'been obliged to lay out a great part 
of the ſum allotted tor my ſubſiſtence, in ſupplying my 
companion, my ſervant, and myſelf with neceſſaries, in 
lieu of thoſe which we had loft. 

HavinG before mine eyes the uncomfortable proſpect 
of wanting money in a ſtrange place, I found myſelf 
under the neceſſity of returning to England, where I 
had more reſources than I could poſſibly have among 
foreigners 3 and with that view wrote to lord — 


agents, defiring that I might be enabled to diſcharge 
my obligations at Paris, by the payment of my pin- 
money. Thus a negociation commenced, and his lord- 
ſhip promiſed to remit money for the clearance of my 
Paris debts, which amounted to four hundred pounds; 
Bat he would not advance one farthing more, though LI 
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gave him to underſtand, that, while he protracted the 
agreement, I muſt incvitably be adding to my incum- 
brances, and that I ſhould be as effectually detained by 
a debt of twenty pounds as if I owed a thouſand. Not- 
withſtanding all my repreſentations, he would not part 
with one ſhilling over the neat ſum which I had at firſt 
ſtipulated; ſo that all my meaſures were rendered 
_ abortive, and I found it altogether impracticable to 
execute thoſe reſolutions I had formed in his fa- 
vour. 

Tus did he, for a mere trifle, embarraſs the wo- 
man for whom he profeſſes the moſt unlimited love, 
and whoſe principles he pretends to hold in the. utmoſt 
veneration. Indeed his confidence in my integrity is 
not without foundation; for many wives, with' one half 
of my provocation, would have ruined him to all in- 
tents and purpoſes; whereas, notwithſtanding all the 
extraordinary expences to which I have been expoled 
by his continual perſecution, he never paid a ſhilling 
on my account except one thouſand pounds, excluſive 
of the ſmall allowance which was my due. In a word, 
ſo much time elapſed before my lord could prevail upon 
himſelf to advance the bare four hundred, that I was 
involved in freſh difficulties, from which l found it im- 
poſſible to extricate myſelf : And though I had occaſion 

to write a letter to my benefactor lord „in which 
I exprefled my acknowledgment for paſt favours, I 
could not venture to ſolicit more; even when I was 
encouraged by a very obliging anſwer, wherein he de- 
clared, that the good qualities of my mind and heart 
would bind him to me in friendſhip for ever. 

WHILE I ruminated on my uncomtortable ſituation, 
which would neither permit me to return to England, 
nor to ſtay much longer where I was, a young Engliſh- 
man of immenſe fortune took Paris in his way from 
Italy, accompanied by a moſt agreeable Scotchman of 
very good ſenſe and great vivacity. It was my good 
or ill fortune to become acquainted with theſe gentle- 
men, who having ſeen me at the opera, exprefled a 
deſire of being known to me, and accordingly favour— 
ed me with a viſit one afternoon, when the briſk North 
Briton ingroſſed the whole converſation, while the 
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other ſeemed fearful and diffident even to a degree of 
baſhfulneſs, through which, however, I could diſcern 
a delicate ſenſibility and uncommon underſtanding. — 
There was in his perſon (which was very agreeable), as 
well as in his behaviour, a certain nazvete that was very 
pleaſing 3 and at this firſt interview, we relithed each 
other's company ſo well, that a ſort of intimacy imme- 

diately commenced, and was carried on in a ſucceſſion 
of parties of pleaſure, in the courſe of which I found 
him fraught with all the tenderneſs and ſentiment that 
render the heart ſuſceptible of the moit refined love; a 
diſpoſition that immediately made me partial to him, 
while it ſubjected his own heart to all the violent im- 
preſſions of a paſſion, which I little imagined our cor- 
reſpondence would have produced. 

NEVERTHELESS, I was far from being diſpleaſed 
with my conqueſt, becauſe his perſon and qualifications, 
as well as his manner of addreſs, were very much to 
my liking, and recommended him in a particular man- 
ner to my affection. Indeed, he made a greater pro- 
greſs in my heart than I myſelf ſuſpected; for there was 
ſomething congenial in our ſouls, which, from our firſt 
meeting, I believe, had attracted us (unknown to our- 
ſelves) under the notions of friendſhip and regard, and 
now diſcloſed itſelf in the moſt paſſionate love. 

I liſtened to his addreſſes, and we were truly happy. 
His attachment was the quinteſſence of tenderneſs and 
ſincerity, while his generoſity knew no bounds. Not 
contented with having paid twelve hundred pounds on 
my account, in the {pace of one fortnight, he would 
have loaded me with preſent after preſent, had not I 
ablolutely refuſed to accept ſuch expenſive marks of his 
munificence. I was even mortiſied at thoſe inſtances of 
his liberality, which my ſituation compelled me to re- 
ceive, leſt, being but little acquainted with my diſpoſi- 
tion, he ſhould ſuſpect me of being intcreited in my 
love, and judge my conduct by the malicious reports of 
common fame, which (he atterwards owned) had at firit 
obtained ſuch credit with him, that he believed our mu- 
tual attachment would not be of long duration. But, in Z 
this particular, he was ſoon undeccived : His heart, tho” 
naturally adapted for the melting paſſion, had hitherto 
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eſcaped untouched by all the ladies of Italy and France 
and therefore the firit impreſſions were the more deep- 
ly fixed. As he was unpractiſed in the ways of common 
gallantry and deceit, the ſtriking ſimplicity in his cha- 
racter was the more likely to engage the heart of one 
who knew the perfidy of the wortd, and deſpiſed all the 
farce and bombaſt of faſhionable profeſſion, which ! 
had always conſidered as the phrate of vanity and oſten- 
tation, rather than the genuine language of love. Be- 
fides, gratitude had a conſiderable thare in augmenting 
my affection, which manifeſted itſelf in fuch a warm, 
cordial, artleſs manner, as increaſed his efteem, and ri- 
vetted his attachment; for he could eaſily perceive, 
from the whole tenor of my conduct, that my breaſt 
was an utter ſtranger to craft and diflimulation ; yet I 
was at firſt fearful of contracting any engagement with 
him, becauſe, being younger than me, he might be 
more apt to change, and the world might be malicious 
enough to ſuppole I had practiſed upon his inexpe- 
rience; but, conſcious of my own integrity, I ſet ſlander 
at defiance, truſting to my own behaviour, and his na- 
tural probity, for the continuance of his love. Though 
we did not live together in the ſame houſe, the greateſt 
part of our time was ſpent in each other's company ;— 
we dined and ſupped at the fame table, frequented pu— 
blic places, went upon parties to the country, and never 
parted, but for a few hours in the night, which we pal- 
ted in the utmoſt impatience to meet again. 

In this agreeable manner did the days roll on, when 
my felicity was interrupted by a fit of jealouſy with 
which I happened to be ſcized. I had contracted an ac- 
quaintance with a young married lady, who, though 
her perſonal attractions were but ſlender, was, upon the 
whole, an agreeable, cheerful, good-natured compa- 
nion, with a little daſh of the coquette in her compoſi- 
tion. This woman being in very indigent circumſtances, 
occaſioned by ſome loſſes her huſband had ſuſtained, no 
fooner had an opportunity of ſeeing and converſing with 
my lover, than ilie formed the deſign of making a con- 
queſt of him. I thould have forgiven her for this icheme, 
whatever pangs it might have coſt me, had I believed it 


the effect of real paſſion; but I knew her too well to 
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ſuppoſe her heart was ſuſceptible of love, and accord- 
ingly reſented it. In the execution of her plan, ſhe 
neglected nothing which ſhe thought capable of enga- 
ging his attention. She took all opportunities of ſitting 
near him at table, ogled him in the moſt palpable man- 
ner, directed her whole diſcourſe to him, trod upon his 
toes; nay, I believe, ſqueezed his hand. My blood 
boiled at her, though my pride, for ſome time, enabled 
me to conceal my uneaſineſs; till at length her behavi- 
our became ſo arrogant and groſs, that I could no long- 
er ſuppreſs my indignation, and one day told my lover, 
that I would immediately renounce his correſpond- 
ence. | | 

H was greatly alarmed at this unexpected declara- 
tion; and, when he underſtood the cauſe of it, aſſured 
me, that, for the future, he would never exchange one 
word with her. Satisfied with this mark of his finceri- 
ty and regard, I releaſed him from this promiſe, which 
he could not poſſibly keep, while ſhe and I lived upon 
any terms; and we continued to viſit each other as u- 
ſual, though ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her endeavours to ri- 
val me in his affection, and contracted an intimacy with 
his companion, who ſeemed to entertain a paſſion for 
her, that ſhe might have the more frequent opportuni- 
ties of being among us; for ſhe had no objection againſt 
favouring the addreſſes of both. One evening, I re- 
member, we ſet out in my coach for the opera; and, in 
the way, this inamorata was fo buſy with her feet, that 
I was incenſed at her behaviour; and when we arrived 
at the place, refuſed to alight ; but, ſetting them down, 
declared my intention of returning home immediately. 
She was ſo much pleaſed with this intimation, that ſhe 
could not conceal the joy ſhe felt at the thoughts of con- 
verſing with him, uninterrupted by my preſence ; an 
opportunity with which I had never favoured her be- 


fore. This open exultation increaſed my anger and 


anxiety. I went home; but, being {till tortured with 
the reflection of having left them together, adjuſted my- 
ſelf in the glaſs, though I was too angry to take notice 


of my own figure, and without farther delay returned 


to the opera, 
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HavinG inquired for the box in which they ſat, I 
took poſſeſſion of one that fronted them, and reconnoi- 
tring them, without being perceived, had the ſatisſac- 
tion of ſeeing him removed to as great a diſtance from 
her as the place would permit, and his head turned an- 
other way. Compoſed by this examination, I joined 

"=? them without further ſcruple, when my young gentle- 
man expreſſed great joy at my appearance, and told me 
he was determined to have left the entertainment, and 

come in queſt of me, had not I returned at that in- 
ſtant. 

IN our way homewards; my rival repeated her uſual 
hints, and with her large hoop almoſt overſhadowed 
my lover from my view ; upon which my jealouſy and 
wrath recurred with ſuch violence, that I pulled the 
ſtring, as a ſignal for the coachman to ſtop, with a view 
of getting out, and going home a-foot; a ſtep which 
would have afforded a new ſpectacle to the people of 
Paris. But I reflected in a moment upon the folly of 
ſuch a reſolution, and ſoon recollected myſelf, by cal- 
ling my pride to my affiſtance. I determined, however, 
that the ſhould act no more ſcenes of this kind in my 
preſence, and that ſame night inſiſted upon my lover's 
dropping all intercourſe and connexion with this tor- 
mentor. IIe very cheerfully complied with my deſire, 
and was even glad of an occaſion to break off his ac- 
quaintance with a perſon about whom I had plagued 
him fo much. 

Thus was I freed from the perſecution of one of 
thoſe creatures, who, though of little conſequence in 
themſelves, are yct the peſts of ſociety, and find means 
to deſtroy that harmony which reigns between two lo- 
vers, by the intruſion of a looſe appetite, void of all ſen- 
ſibility and diſcretion; having no feeling themſelves, 
they cannot ſympathize with that of other people, and 
do miſchief out of mere wantonneſs. 

My lover being obliged to go to England, had ſettled 
me in a genteel houſe in Paris, with a view of returning 
when his affairs ſhould be adjuſted; but, when the 
time of his departure approached, he began to be unea- 
ſy at the proſpect of ſeparation, and, in order to alle- 
viate his anxiety, deſired me to accompany him to Ca- 
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lais, where we ſtaid together three or four days, du- 

ring which the dread of parting became more and more 
intenſe; ſo that we determined upon my following him 
into England, by the firſt opportunity, where I ſhould 
live altogether incog: that I might be concealed from 
the enquiries and attempts of my lord. Even after this 
reſolution was fixed, we parted with all the agonies of 
lovers who deſpair of ever meeting again; and the wind 
blowing very high after he had embarked, increaſed my 
fears. But by the return of the packet. boat, I was 
bleſſed with the report of his being ſafe arrived in Eng- 
land, and had the ſatisfackion of peruſing his letters, by 
every poſt. 

My. admirer being thus detached How. me, my 
thoughts were entirely employed in coneerting ſome pri- 
vate method of conveying myſelf to him. As I. would 
not truſt myſelf in the common packet, for fęar of be- 
ing diſcovered, after having revolved divers ſchemes, I 
determined to tranſport myſelf in one of the Dutch fiſh- 
ing-boats, though I knew the paſſage would be hazar- 
dous; but, in a caſe of ſuch intereſting concern, I over- 
looked all danger and inconvenlence. Before 1 put this 
reſolution in practice, I was ſo fortunate as to hear of a 
ſmall Engliſh veſſel that arrived at Calais with apriſoner 
of war, in which I embarked, with my companion and 
another lady, who lived with me for ſome time after- 
wards; and when we came on board, diſcovered that 
the ſhip was no other than a light collier, and that her 
whole company amounted to no more than three men. 
Nevertheleſs; though the ſea was ſo rough, and the wea- 
ther ſo unpromiſing, that no other boat would venture 
to put to ſea, we ſet fail, and, between two ſtorms, in 
about three hours arrived i in ſafety i in Dover. 

From hence my firſt companion went to her friends 
in the ſtage-coach, while the other. lady and I hired an 
open poſt-chaiſe (though it ſnowed very hard), and 
without any accident performed our journey to London, 
where I met with my lover, who flew to my arms in 
all the tranſports of impatient joy z and, doubtleſs, I de- 
ſerved his affection, for the hardſhips, perils, and diffi- 
culties I had undergone to be with him; for I never 
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122 The ADVENTURES # 
ſcrupled to undertake any thing practicable, in order to 
demonſtrate the fincerity of what I profeſſed. 

Ix conſequence of our plan, I aſſumed a fictitious 
name, and never appeared in public, being fully ſatis- 
fed and happy in the company and converſation of the 
man loved; and when he went into the country, con- 
tented myſelf with his correſpondence, which he punc- 
tually maintained, in a ſeries of een equally ſenſible, 
ſincere, and affectionate- 

'Urox his return to town for the remainder of the 
ſeaſon; he devoted the greateſt part of his time to our 
mutual enjoyment 3 left me with reluctance, when he 
was called away by indiſpenſable buſineſs, and the civi- 
lity which was due to his acquaintance, and very ſeldom 
went to any place of public entertainment, becauſe I 
could not accompany and ſhare with him in the diver- 
flon 3 nay, ſo much did Tengroſs his attention, that one 
evening after he had been teized into an agreement of 
meeting ſome friends at a play, he'went thither preciſe- 
ly at the appointed hour, and, as they did not arrive 
punctually at the very minute, he returned to me im- 
mediately, as much rejoiced at his eſcape as if he had 
met with ſome fignal deliverance. Nor was his conſtan- 
cy inferior to the ardour of his love: We went once to- 
gether to a ball in the Haymarket, where, in the midſt 
of a thouſand fine women, whoſe charms were enhanced 
by the peculiarity of the dreſſes they wore, he remained 
_unſhaken, unſeduced, preſerving his attachment for me, 
in ſpite of all temptation. 

In the ſummer he provided me with a houſe in the 
neighbourhood of his own; but the accommodations 
being bad, and that country affording no other place 
fit for my reſidence, he brought me home to his own 
ſeat, and by that ſtep raiſed an univerſal clamour, tho” 
I faw no company, and led ſuch a ſolitary life, that no- 
thing but exceſſive love could have ſupported my ſpi- 
Tits: Not but that he gave me as much of his time as 
he could poſſibly ſpare from the neceſſary duties of pay- 
ing and receiving viſits, together with the avocations of 
hunting, and other country amuſements, which I could 
not partake. Formerly, indeed, I uſed to hunt and 
| ſhoot, but I had left off both; 2 that I was now t redu- 
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ced to the alternative of reading and walking by myſelf; 
but, Love made up for all deficiencies to-me, who think 
nothing elſe worth the living for Had I been bleſſed 
with a partner for life, who could have loved ſincerely, 
and inſpired me with a mutual flame, I would have aſk- 
ed no more of fate. Intereſt and ambition have no ſhare 
in my compoſition z ; love, which is pleaſure, or plea- 
ſure, which is love, makes up the whole. A heart fo 
diſpoſed cannot be devoid of other good qualities it 
muſt be ſubject to the impreſſions of humanity and be- 
nevolence, and enemy to nothing but itſelf. —This you 
will give me leave to affirm, in juſtice to myſelf; as I 
have frankly owned my failings and miſconduct. 

TowaRDs the end of ſummer my heart was a little 
alarmed by a report that prevailed, of my lover's being 
actually engaged in a treaty of marriage; however, I 
gave little credit to this rumour, till I was obliged to 
go to town about buſineſs, and there I heard the ſame 
information confidently affirmed. Though! ſtill conſi- 
dered it as a vague ſurmiſe, I wrote to him an account 
of what I had heard ; and, in his anſwer, which is ſtill 
in my poſſeſſion, he aſſured me with repeated vows and 
proteſtations, that the report was altogether falſe. Sa- 
tisfied with this declaration, I returned to his houſe; 
and though the tale was inceſſantly thundered in my 
ears, ſtill believed it void of all foundation, till my ſuſ- 
picion was awaked by a very inconſiderable circum- 
ſtance. 

ONE day, on his return from hunting, I perceived 
he had a very fine pair of Dreſden ruffles on his ſhirt, 
which I could not ſuppoſe he would wear at ſuch a ruſtic 
exerciſe; and therefore my fears immediately took the 
alarm. When I queſtioned him about this particular of 


his dreſs, his colour changed; and though he attempt 


ed to elude my ſuſpicion, by imputing it to a miſtake 


of his ſervant, I could not reſt ſatisfied with this account 
of the matter, but inquired into the truth with ſuch 


eagerneſs and penetration, that he could not deny he 
| had been to make a viſit. By degrees, I even extorted 

from him a confeſſion, that he had engaged himſelf far- 
ther than he ought to have proceeded, without making 
me acquainted with his deſign, though he endeavoured 
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to excuſe his conduct, and pacify my diſpleaſure, by ſay- 
ing, -that the affair would not be brought to bear for a 
great while, and perhaps might never come to a deter- 


mination; but he was in great confuſion, and indeed 


hardly knew what he ſaid. 

I woULD have quitted his houſe that moment, had not 
he before-hand obtained a promiſe that I would take 
no raſh reſolution of that kind, and put it out of 
any power to procure any method of conveyance by 
which I could make my retreat. I gave no vent to re- 

roaches, but only upbraided him with his having per- 


mitted me to return in ignorance to the country, after 


1 was once fairly gone; upon which he ſwore that he 
could not bear the thoughts of parting with me. This 
declaration was a myſtery at that time, but I have been 
ſince ſo fully fatisfied of his reaſons for his conduct, that 
I heartily acquit him of all injuſtice to mg. And indeed, 
it is my lincere opinion, that, if ever young man deſer- 
ved to be happy, he is certainly entitled to that privi- 
lege; and, if I may be allowed to judge, has an heart 
{uſceptible of the moſt refined enjoyment. | 

THE violence of the grief and conſternation which I 
ſuffered from this ſtroke, having a little ſubſided, I de- 
liberated with myſelf about the meaſures I ſhould take, 
and determined to leave his houſe ſome day when he 
ſhould be abroad. I was encouraged in this reſolution 
by the advice of our Scotch friend, who came about this 
time from London, on a viſit to his fellow-traveller :— 
We thought ſuch an abrupt departure would be leſs 
ſhocking than to ſtay and take a formal leave of my lo- 
ver, whoſe heart was of ſuch a delicate frame, that, af- 
ter I told him I thould one day withdraw myſelf in his 
abſence, he never came home from the chace, or any 
other avocation, without trembling with apprehenſion 
that I had eſcaped. 

AFTER he had been ſome time accuſtomed to theſe 
fears by my previous intimation, I at length decamped 
in good earneſt, though my heart ached upon the occa- | 
ſion, becauſe I left him loving and beloved; for his af- 
fection was evident, notwithſtanding the ſtep he had ta- 
ken, by the advice and importunity of all his relations, 
who laid a diſagreeable reſtraint upon his inclinatzons, 
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while they conſulted his intereſt in every other parti» 
cular. + | ; 
WHILE I halted in the next great town, until I 
could be ſupplied with freſh horſes, I was viſited by a 
gentleman who had been formerly intimate with my lo- 
ver; but a breach had happened in their friendſhip, and 
he now came to complain of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, Perceiving that I was not in a humour to liſten 
to his ſtory, he ſhifted the converſation to my own, and 
obſerved, that I had been extremely ill uſed. I told 
Him that I was of a different opinion; that it was not 
only juſt, but expedient, that a young man of Mr 
>; fortune ſhould think of making ſome alliance 
to ſtrengthen and ſupport the intereſt of his family; and 
that I had nothing to accuſe him of. but his letting me 
remain ſo long in ignorance of his intention. He then 
gave me to underſtand, that I was ſtill ignorant of a 
great part of the ill uſage J had received; affirming, 
that, while I lived in his houſe, he had amuſed himſelf 
with all the common women in that town, to ſome of 
whom this gentleman had perſonally introduced him. 
Ar firſt, I could not believe this imputation; but he 
ſupported his aſſertions with ſo many convincing circum- 
ſtances, that I could no longer doubt the truth of them 


and I felt ſo much reſentment, that my love vaniſhed 


immediately into air. Inſtead of proceeding in my jour- 
ney to London, I went back a confiderable way, and 
ſent a meſſage, defiring to ſee him in a little houſe, a- 


bout mid-way between his own habitation and the town 


from whence I came. He obeyed my ſummons, and 
appeared at the place appointed, where I reproached 
him with great bitterneſs. He pleaded guilty to the 
charge, ſo far as acknowledging that he had correſpond- 
ed with other women lately, in order to get the better 
of his affection for me, but the experiment had failed, 
and he found that he ſhould be for ever miſerable. 
Jop not look upon this candid confeſſion as a ſuffi - 
cient atonement for his paſt diſſimulation, and, in the 
ſharpneſs of my revenge, demanded a ſettlement, which 
he peremptorily refuſed; ſo that, for the preſent, we 
held each other in the utmoſt contempt. Indeed, I af- 
terwards deſpiſed myſelf for my condeſcenſion, which 
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126 The ADVENTURES ff 
was owing to the advice of my companion, ſupported 
and inflamed by the ſpirit of reſentment. Nevertheleſs, 
he begged that I would return to his houſe, or ſtay all 
night where I was; but I was deaf to his entreaties, 
and, after a great deal of ironical civility on my ſide, I 
took my leave, and went away; yet, before I ſet out, 
J looked back, and ſaw him on horſeback, with ſuch 
an air of ſimplicity and truth, as called up a profound 
figh, notwithitanding all that had paſſed in our conver. 
Z 5 

Uron my arrival in London, T took lodgings in Lei- 
ceſter-fields, and anſwered a letter which I had ſome 
months before received from my lord, telling him that 
I would go home to him, without ſtipulating for any 
terms, to try what effect my confidence would have up- 
on his generoſity. He readily embraced the offer, and 
took an houſe in St James's Street, where I propoſed to 


_ comply with his humour in every thing that was con- 


ſiſtent with my own peace and tranquillity. 
 MranwHiLE, my lover paſſed his time very diſ- 

agreeably in the country, with his friend, of whom (it 

teems) he had conceived ſome jealouſy, which was in- 


creaſed by a letter I wrote to that gentleman, till he 
_ was made acquainted with the contents, which he read 


over forty times; and then his paſſion breaking out 
with more violence than ever, he not only exprefled his 
feeling, in an epiſtle which I immediately received, but 
when he came to town, fuffered ſuch agonies of deſpair 
as I had never ſeen before, except in Lord B-—. It 
was then in my power to have taken ample revenge 
upon him, as well as upon my infolent rival, who had 
inſiſted upon my leaving his houſe, in a very abrupt 
manner, though he abſolutely refuſed to gratify her ma- 
lice, for he was now diſpoſed to do any thing for my ſa- 
tisfaCtion : But I knew his worth, and had too much re- 
gard for his reputation to adviſe him to act inconſiſtent 
with his honour. 

ABOUT this time, many tender meetings and ſor- 
rowful partings happened between us, till the marriage 
knot was tied, when he ſent me a bank note for a thou- 
fand pounds, by way of ſpecimen (as he called it) of his 
friendſhip, and of what he would do for me, ſhould I 
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ever want his affiſtance. This mark of his generoſity I 
received in a moſt tender billet, which I {hall never part 
with, together with his picture ſet in diamonds. 
I now employed my thoughts in keeping meaſures 
with my lord; we lay in the ſame apartment, and for 
the firſt four or five months I neither dined nor ſupped 
abroad above twice; and then he knew where I was, and 
approved of my company. But all this complacency 
and circumſpection had no effect upon his temper, 
which remained as capricious and diffatisfied as ever. 
Nay, to fuch a provoking degree did this unhappy hu- 
mour prevail, that one day, in the preſence of his law- 
yer, he harangued upon my miſconduct fince our laſt 
re- union; and very — affirmed, that every ſtep I 
had taken was diametrically oppoſite to his will. 
 Conscrovs of the pains I had been at to pleaſe him, 
was fo incenſed at theſe unjuſt invectives, that, ſtart- 
ing up, I told him he was a little dirty fellow; and 
would have left the houſe immediately, had not his law- 


yer, and others, who were in the next room, interpoſed, 


and by dint of argument and importunity diverted me 
from my purpoſe. By the bye, I have been informed 
by a perſon of rank, that my lord diſcovered exactly 
the fame difpoſition in his father's lifetime, and only 
changed the ſubject of his complaint from the word fa- 
ther to that of wife. Indeed he takes all opportunities 
of plaguing my dear parent, as he has juft ſagacity 
enough to know, that this is the moſt effectual way he 
can take to diſtreſs me. | 


ArTER repeated trials, J have given up all hopes of 


making him happy, or of finding myſelf eafy in my 
ſituation z and live with him at preſent to avoid a 
greater inconvenience. Not that his ill- nature is all the 
grievance of which I complain; excluſive of the per- 
fonal diſguſt I entertain for him, his folly is of that ſpe- 
cies which. diſobliges rather than diverts, and his vanity 
and affectation altogether intolerable; for he actual 

believes himfelf, or at leaſt would impoſe himfelf upon 
mankind, as a pattern of gallantry and taſte; and, in 
point of buſineſs, a perſon of infinite ſagacity and pene- 
tration. But the moſt ridiculous part of his character 
zs hispretended talent for politics, in which he ſo deep- 
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ly concerns himſelf, that he has diſmiſſed many a good 


' ſervant, becauſe he ſuſpected him of having wrong con- 


nections; a theme upon which he has often quarrelled 


with me, even almoſt to parting, accuſing me with 


holding correſpondence with the Earls of B— and C—, 
and Mr H— V—, though I never had the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with any of theſe | gentlemen, except the 
Earl of C—, to whom I have not ſpoken or theſe ten 
years paſt. 

IN ſhort, I have often bet at 2 loſs to 8 whe- 
ther he was more mad or malicious in thoſe fits of en- 
thuſiaſm, wherein he ſeemed tranſported with zeal for 
the commonwealth, and tormented rhe with his admo- 
nitions out of all temper and patienee. At length, 
however, I contrived an expedient which freed me from 
theſe troubleſome expoſtulations, and filenced him ef- 
fectually on the ſcore of politics. This was no other 
than an open avowal of being connected with all thoſe 
people whom I have named. Indeed, I knew him too 
well to believe there was any-thing ſolid in his inten- 
tion or profeſſions, even when he carried himfelf fo far 
as to demand a private audience of the , in order to 
communicate a ſcheme for ſupprefling the A 3 
and that being denied, ſolicited the Duke of D- 
intereſt, for permiſſion to raiſe and. head a regiment of | 
Kentiſh ſmugglers: Nay, to ſuch a pitch did his loyalty 
ſoar, that he purchaſed a firelock of particular mecha- 
niſm, calculated for the ſafety of the bearer, in caſe he 
bad been placed centinel at his Majeſty's door, and kept 
his horſes ready capariſoned, with a view of attending 
his ſovereign to the field, Notwithſtanding all theſe 
pompous preparations, had he been put to the proof, he 
would have infallibly crept out of his engagements, 
through ſome ſneaking evaſion, his imagination being 
very fertile in ſuch ſaving pretences. Yet he will talk 
ſometimes ſo fervently, and even ſenſibly, on the ſub- 
ject, that a ſtranger would miſtake him for a man of 
underſtanding, and determined zeal for the good of his 
country. 

Six my laſt return to his houſe, that act of parlia- 
ment paſſed, by which he was enabled to pay his debts, 
and, among the reſt, a thouſand pounds of my contract- 
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ing, the only burden of that kind I ever entailed upon 
him, excluſive of my pin-money, which was never regu- 
larly paid; nor would he have been ſubject to this, had 
he not, by his perſecution and purſuit, expoſed me to 
an extraordinary expence. I have alſo had it in my 
power to reward ſome of my faithful Abigails; in par- 
ticular, to relieve from extreme diſtreſs that maid to 
whom (as I have already obſerved) Lord B—— granted 
an annuity, which ſhe had ſold ; ſo that the was reduced 
to the moſt abject poverty, and I found her in a diſmal 
hole, with two infants, periſhing for want; a ſpectacle 
which drew tears from my eyes, and indeed could not 
but make deep impreſſion upon an heart like mine, 
which the miſery of my fellow-creatures never failed to 
melt. | | 

No did I upon this occaſion forget the attachment 
and fidelity of my other woman Mrs $S——, who hear- 
ing I was robbed in my paſſage through Flanders, had 
gencrouſly relinquithed the allowance I had ſettled up- 
on her at parting. The exercile of ſuch acts of huma- 
nity and benevolence, and the pleaſure of ſecing my dear 
and tender parent often, in ſome meaſure alleviate the cha- 
grin to which I am ſubject from the diſagreeable diſpoſi- 
tion of my lord, who, conſiſtent with his former incon- 
ſiſtency, upon our laſt reconciliation, cheerfully agreed 
to a propoſal I made of having concerts in the houſe, 
and even approved of the ſcheme with marks of parti- 
cular ſatisfaction: But before one half of the winter was 
expired, he found means to baniſh all the company, be- 
ginning with Lord R— B—;, who, as he walked up 
{tairs one evening, was ſtopped by a footman, who plain- 
ly told him he had orders to ſay to him in particular, 
that his lordſhip was not at home; yet the very next: 
day, perceiving that nobleman and me walking together 
in the park, he joined us with an air of alacrity, as if no 
ſuch thing had happened, and even behaved to Lord 
R with the moit fawning complaiſance. . His de- 
portment was equally abſurd and impertinent to the reſt 
ot his friends, who forſook us gradually, being tired of 
maintaining any friendly communication with ſuch a 
liſagreeable compoſition of ignorance and arrogance. 


For my own part, I look upon him as utterly incorri- 
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gible; and, as fate hath ſubjected me to his power, en- 
deavour to make the bitter draught go down, by de- 
taching myſelf as much as poſſible from the ſuppoſition 
that there is any ſuch exiſtence upon earth. Indeed, if 
F had not fatal experience to the contrary, I ſhould be 
apt to believe that ſuch a character is not to be found 
among the ſons of men; becauſe his conduct is altoge- 
ther unaccountable by the known rules and maxims of 
life, and falls entirely under the poet's obſervation, 
when he ſays, 


54 true, no nun, beg zleg more than wit. 


Hr lady ip Wee thus concluded her ſtory, to the 
entertainment of the company, and the admiration of 
Peregrine, who expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at the varie- 
ty of adventures the had undergone, which was ſuch as 
he thought ſufficient to deſtroy the moſt hardy and ro- 
buſt conſtitution, and therefore infinitely more than 
enough to overwhelm one of her delicate frame; one of 
the gentlemen preſent roundly taxed her with want of 
candour, in ſuppreſſing ſome circumſtances of her life, 
which he thought eflential in the conſideration of her 
character. 

SHE reddened at this peremptory charge, wliich had 
an evident effect upon the countenances of the whole 
audience, when the accuſer proceeded to explain his 
imputation, by obſerving, that, in the courſe of her 


_ narration, ſhe had omitted to mention a thouſand acts 


of uncommon charity, of which he himſelf knew her to 
be guilty ; and that the had eoncealed a great many ad- 
vantageous propoſals of marriage, which the might have 
accepted before ſhe was engaged. 

THE company were agreeably undeceived by this ex- 
planation; which her ladythip acknowledged in very 


_ polite terms, as a compliment equally genteel and un- 


expected: And our hero, after having teſtified the ſenſe 
he had of her complaiſance and condeſcenſion, in rega- 
ling him with a mark of her confidence and eſteem, 
took his leave, and went home in a ſtate of confuſion 
and perplexity ; for, from the circumſtances of the tale 
he had heard, he plainly perceived, that her ladyfhip's 
heart was too delicate to receive ſuch incenſe, as he, in 
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the capacity of an admirer, could at preſent pay; be- 
cauſe, though he had in ſome meaſure abridged the em- 


pire of Emilia in his own breaſt, it was not in his power 


to reſtrain it ſo effectually, but that it would interfere 
with any other ſovereign whom his thoughts ſhould 
adopt; and, unleſs Lady could engrols his whole 
love, time, and attention, he foreſaw that it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſupport the paſſion which he might 
have the good fortune to inſpire. He was, moreover, 
deterred from declaring his love, by the fate of her for- 
mer admirers, who ſeemed to have been wound up to a 
degree of enthuſiaſm, that looked more like the effect of 
inchantment, than the inſpiration of human attractions; 
an extaſy of paſſion which he durſt not venture to un- 
dergo. He therefore reſolved to combat with the im- 
preſſions he had already received, and, if poſſible, culti- 
vate her friendſhip without ſoliciting her affection: But, 
before he could fix upon this determination, he deſired 
to know the footing on which he ſtood in her opinion; 
and, by the intelligence of Crabtree, obtained in the 
uſual manner, underſtood that her ſentiments of him 
were very favourable, though without the leaſt tincture 
of love. He would have been tranſported with joy, had 
her thoughts of him been of a more tender texture; 
though his reaſon was better pleaſed with the informa- 
tion he received; in conſequence of which he muſtered 
up the ideas of his firſt paſſion, and ſet them in oppo- 
iition to thoſe of this new and dangerous attachment; 
by which means he kept the balance in æquilibrio, and 


| CHAPTER LULXXXI. 
He porſuades Cadavallader to aſſume the character ef a ma- 


gician, in which he acquires a great ſhare of reputation, 
by his reſponſes to three females of diſtinctian, who ſeve— 
rally conſult the reſearches of his art. 
IS heart being thus, as it were, ſuſpended be- 
tween two objects that leſſened the force of each 
other's attraction, he took this opportunity of enjoying 
lome reſpite, and for the preſent detatched his ſenti- 
ments from both, reſolving to indulge himſelf in the 
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exerciſe of that practical ſatire which was ſo agrceable 
and peculiar to his diſpoſition. In this laudable deter- 
mination he was confirmed by the repeated ſuggeſtions 
of his friend Cadwallader, who taxed him with letting 
his talents ruſt in indolence, and ſtimulated his natural 
vivacity with a ſucceſſion of freſh diſcoveries in the 
world of ſcandal. 

PEREGRINE was now ſeized with a ſtrange whim, 
and when he communicated the conceit to Cadwallader, 
it in a moment acquired his approbation. This notion 


he imparted in a propoſal to ſubject the town to their 
ridicule, by giving reſponſes in the character of a pro- 


tefled conjurer, to be perſonated by the old miſanthrope, 
whoſe aſpect was extremely well calculated for the pur- 
poſe. The plan was immediately adjuſted in all its 
parts; an apartment hired in a houſe accommodated. 
with a public ſtair, ſo that people might have free in- 
greſs and egreſs, without being expoled to obſervation ; 
and this tenement being furnithed with the apparatus af 
a magician, ſuch as globes, teleſcopes, a magic lanthorn, 
a ſkeleton, a dried monkey, together with the ſkins of 
an alligator, otter, and ſnake, the conjurer himſelf took 
poſſeſſion of his caſtle, after having diſtributed printed 


advertiſements, c containing the particulars « of his under- 


taking. 

' THESE bills ſoon operated according to the wiſh of 
the projectors. As the price of the oracle was fixed at 
half a guinea, the public naturally concluded that the 
author was no common fortune-teller;z and the very 
next day, Peregrine found ſome ladies of his quality ac- 


quaintance infected with the deſire of making an expe- 


riment upon the ikill of this new conjurer, who pre- 
tended to be juſt arrived from the Mogul's empire, 
where he had learned the art from a Brachman philoſo- 
pher. Our young gentleman affected to talk of the 
pretenſions of this ſage with ridicule and contempt, and 
with ſeeming reluctance undertook to attend them to 
his apartment, obſerving that it would be a very eaſy 
matter to detect the fellow's ignorance, and no more 
than common juſtice to chaſtite him for his preſump- 
tion. Though he could calily perceive a great fund of 
gredulity in the company, they 7 allectcd to eſpouſe his 
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opinion, and, under the notion of a frolic, agreed that 
one particular lady ſhould endeavour to battle his art, 
by appearing before him in the dreſs of her woman, who 
ſhould at the ſame time perſonate her miſtreſs, and be 
treated as ſuch by our adventurer, who promiſed to 
ſquire them to the place. Theſe meaſures being con- 


certed, and the appointment fixed for the next audience 


day, Peregrine furniſhed his friend with the neceffary 
information; and when the hour of aſſignation arrived, 
conducted his charge to this oraculous feer. 

Tk x were admitted by our hero's valet de chambre, 
whoſe viſage, being naturally meagre and ſwarthy, was 
adorned with artificial whiſkers; 1o that he became the 
Perſian dreſs which he wore, and ſeemed a very proper 
maſter of the ceremonies to an oriental necromancer. 
Having crofled his arms upon his breaſts, with an incli- 
nation of the head, he ſtalked in ſolemn ſilence before 
them into the penetralia of the temple, where they 
found the conjurer ſitting at a table, provided with pen, 
ink, and paper, divers books, and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, and a long white wand lying acroſs the whole. 


He was habited in a black gown and fur cap: His coun- 


tenance, over and above a double proportion of philoſo- 
phic gravity, which he had aſſumed for the occaſion, 
was improved by a thick beard, white as ſnow, that 
reached to his middle, and upon each ſhoulder fat a 
prodigious large black cat which had been tutored for 
the purpoſe. 

Soc a figure, which would have ſtartled Peregrine 
himſelf, had not he been concerned in the myſtery, 
could nat fail to make an impreſſion upon thoſe whom 
he accompanied. The fictitious chambermaid, in ſpite 
of all her natural pertneſs and vivacity, changed colour 
when the entered the room, while the pretended lady, 
whole intellects were not quite ſo enlightened, began to 
tremble in every joint, and ejaculate petitions to heaven 
for her ſafety. Their conductor, advancing to the table, 
preſented his offering, and, pointing to the maid, told 
him, that lady deſired to know what would be her de- 
ſtiny in point of marriage. The philoſopher, without 
lifting up his eyes to view the perſon in whoſe behalf 
he was conlulted, turned his ear to one of the fable fa- 
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miliars that purred upon his ſhoulder, and, taking up 
the pen, wrote upon a detached {lip of paper thete 
words, which Peregrine, at the deſire of the ladies, re- 
peated aloud : “Her deſtiny will, in a great meaſure, 
depend upon what happened to her about nine o'clock 
in the morning on the third day of laſt December.” 
Tris ſentence was no ſooner pronounced, than the 
counterfeit lady ſcreamed, and ran out into the anti- 
chamber, exclaiming, “ Chriſt have mercy upon us 
Sure he is the devil incarnate !” Her miſtreſs, who fol- 
lowed her with great conſternation, inſiſted upon 
knowing the tranſaction to which the reſponſe alluded ; 
and Mrs Abigail, after ſome recollection, gave her tg 
underſtand that ſhe had an admirer, who, on that very 
hour and day mentioned by the cunning man, had ad- 
dreſſed. himſelf to her in a ſerious propoſal of mar- 


riage. This explanation, however, was more ingeni- 


ous than candid; for the admirer was no other than 
the identical Mr Pickle himſelf, who was a meer dra- 


gon among the chambermaids, and in his previous in- 


formation communicated to his aflociate, had given an 


account of this aſſignation, with which he had been fa- 


voured by the damſel in queſtion. 

OvuR hero ſeeing his company very much affected 
with the circumſtance of the wizzard's art, -which had 
almoſt frightened both miſtreſs and maid into hyſteric 
fits, pretended ro laugh them out of their fears, by 
obſerving that there was nothing extraordinary in this 


inſtance of his knowledge, which might have been 


acquired by fome of thoſe fecret emiffaries whom ſuch 
impoſtors are obliged to employ for intelligence, or im- 
parted by the lover himſelf, who had, perhaps, come 
to conſult him about the ſucceſs of his amour. En- 
couraged by this obſervation, or rather prompted by 
an inſatiable curioſity, which was proof againſt all ſorts 
of apprehenſion, the diſguiſed lady returned to the 
magic!an's own apartment, and aſſuming the air of 32 
pert chambermaid, *“ Mr Conjurer (taid the), now you 
have iitished my miſtreſs, will you be ſo good as to tell 
me, if ever I ſhall be married?” The ſage, with- 
out the Icaft heſitation, favoured her with an anſwer, 
in the following words: «© You cannot be married be- 
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fore you are a widow and whether or not that will 
ever be the caſe, is a queſtion which my art cannot re- 
ſolve, becauſe my foreknowledge exceeds not the term 
of thirty years.” | > 

Tus reply, which at once cut her off from the 
pleaſing proſpect of ſeeing herſelf independent in the 
enjoyment. of youth and fortune, in a moment clouded 
her aſpect 3 all her good humour was overcaſt, and ſhe 
went away, without further inquiry, muttering in the 
rancour of her chagrin, that he was a filly impertinent 
fellow, and a mere quack in his profeſſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the prejudice of this reſentment, her 'con- 
viction ſoon recurred; and when the report of his an- 
ſwers was made to thoſe confederates by whom ſhe had 
been deputed to make trial of his ſkill, they were uni- 
verſally perſuaded that his art was altogether ſuperna- 
tural, though each affected to treat it with contempt, 
reſolving in her own breaſt to have recourſe to him in 
private. 


IN the mean time, the maid, though laid under the 


moſt peremptory injunctions of ſecrecy, was ſo full of 
the circumſtance which related to her own conduct, 
that ſhe extolled his preſcience, in whiſpers to all ac- 
quaintances, affuring them, that he had told her all 
the particulars of her life; ſo that his fame was almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly conveyed, through a thouſand different 
channels, to all parts of the town ; and the very next 
time he aſſumed the chair, his doors were beſieged 
by curious people of all ſects and denominations. 
BEING an old practitioner in this art, Cadwallader 
knew it would be impoſſible for him to ſupport his re- 
putation in the promiſcuous exerciſe of fortune-telling, 
becauſe every perſon that ſhould come to conſult him 
would expect a ſample of his {kill relating to things 
paſt; and it could not be ſuppoſed that he was ac- 
quainted with the private concerns of every individual 
who might apply to him for that purpoſe : He there- 
fore ordered his miniſter, whom he diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Hadgi Rourk, to ſignify to all thoſe 
who demanded entrance, that his price was half a 
guinea 3 and that all ſuch as were not diſpoſed to gra- 
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tify him with that conſideration, would do well to leave 
the paſſage free for the reſt. 

Tits declaration ſucceeded to his wiſh ; for this 
congregation conſiſted chiefly” of footmen, chamber- 
maids, *prentices, and the lower clafs of tradeſmen, 
who could not afford to purchaſe preſcience at ſuch a 
price; ſo that, after fruitleſs offers of ſhillings and 
half crowns, they dropped off one by one, and left 
the field open for cuſtomers of an high rank. 

Tux firſt perſon of this ſpecies who appeared was 
dreſſed like the wife of a ſubſtantial tradeſman; but 
this diſguiſe could not ſcreen, her from the penetration 
of the conjurer, who at firſt ſight knew her to be one 
of. the ladies of whoſe coming he had been apprized by 
Peregrine, on the ſuppoſition that their curioſity was 
rather inflamed than allayed by the intelligence they 
had received from his firſt client. This lady approach- 
ed the philoſopher with that intrepidity of countenance 
ſo conſpicuous in matrons of her dignified ſphere, and 
in a ſoft voice, aſked with a ſimper, of what com- 
plexion her next child would be? The necromancer, 
who was perfectly well acquainted with her private 
hiſtory, forthwith delivered his reſponſe in the follow- 
ing queſtion, written in the uſual form: How long 
has Pompey the black been diſmiſſed from your lady- 
ſhip's ſervice ?” 

ENnDUED as ſhe was with a great ſhare of that forti- 
tude which is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of ef- 
frontery, her face exhibited ſome ſigns of ſhame and 
confuſion at the receipt of this oracular interrogation, 
by which ſhe was convinced of his extraordinary intel- 
ligence; and accoſting him in a very ſerious tone, 
C Doctor (ſaid the), 1 perceive you are a perſon of 
great abilities in the art you profeſs; and therefore, 
without pretending to diſſemble, I will own you have 
touched the true ſtring of my apprehenſions. I am 
perſuaded I need not be more particular in my in- 
quiries. Here is a purſe of money; take it, and de- 
liver me from a moſt alarming and unealy ſuſpenſe.” — 
So ſaying, ſhe depoſited her oftering upon the table, 
and waited for his anſwer, with a face of fearful ex- 
pectation, while he was employed in writing this ſen- 
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tence for her peruſal : « Though I ſee into the womb 
of time, the proſpect is not perfectly diſtin&t ; the ſeeds 
of future events lie mingled and confuſed : So that I 
am under the neceſſity of affiſting my divination in 
ſome cafes, by analogy and human intelligence ; and 
cannot poſſibly ſatisfy your preſent doubts, unleſs you 
will condeſcend to make me privy to all thoſe occur- 
rences which you think might have interfered with the 
cauſe of your apprehenſion.” 

Tae lady having read the declaration, affected a 
ſmall emotion of ſhyneſs and repugnance, and — 
herſelf upon a ſettee, after having cautiouſly informed 
herſelf of the privacy of the apartment, gave ſuch a de- 
tail of the ſucceſſion of her lovers, as amazed while it 
entertained the necromancer, as well as his friend 
Pickle, who, from a cloſet in which he had concealed 
himſelf, overheard every ſyllable of her confeſſion.— 
Cadwallader liſtened to her ſtory with a look of infi- 
nite importance and ſagacity, and after a ſhort pauſe 
told her, that he would not pretend to give a categori- 
cal anſwer, until he thould have deliberated maturely 
upon the various circumſtances of the affair; but if ſhe 
would take the trouble of honouring him with another 
viſit on his next public day, he hoped he ſhould be able 
to give her full ſatisfaction. Conſcious of the impor- 
tance of her donbts, ſhe could not help commending 
his caution, and took her leave, with a promiſe of re- 
turning at the appointed time: Then the conjurer 
being joined by his aſſociate, they gave a looſe to their 
mirth, which having indulged, they began to concert 
meaſures for inflicting ſome diſgraceful puniſhment on 
the ſhameleſs and inſatiate termagant who had ſo im- 
pudently avowed her own proſtitution. 

REV were interrupted, however, in their con- 
ference, by the arrival of a new gueſt, who being an- 
nounced by Hadgi, our hero retreated to his lurking 
place, and Cadwallader reſumed his myſterious ap- 
pearance. This new client, though ſhe hid her face in 
2 maſk, could not conceal herſelf from the knowledge 
of the conjurer, who by her voice recognized her to be 
an unmarried lady of his own acquaintance. She had, 


within a ſmall compaſs of time, made herſelf rexparks 
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able for two adventures, which had not at all ſuccecd- 
ed to her expectation : Being very much addicted to 
play, the had, at a certain rout, indulged that paſſion 
to ſuch exceſs, as not only got the better of her juſtice, 
but alſo of her circumſpection; ſo that ſhe was unfor- 
tunately detected in her endeavours to appropriate to 
herſelf what was not lawfully her due. This ſmall flip 
was attended with another indiſcretion, which had 
likewiſe an unlucky effect upon her reputation. She 
had been favoured with the addreſſes of one of thoſe 
hopeful heirs who ſwarm and ſwagger about town, 
under the denomination of bucks; and, in the con- 
fidence of his honour, conſented to be one of a party 
that made an excurſion as far as Windſor, thinking 
herſelf ſecured from ſcandal by the company of another 
young lady, who had allo condeſcended to truſt her 
perſon to the protection of her admirer. The two gal- 
lants, in the courſe of this expedition, were ſaid to uſe 
the molt perfidious means to intoxicate the paſſions of 
their miſtreſſes, by mixing drugs with their wine, 
which inflamed their conſtitutions to ſuch a degrec, 
that they fell an caſy ſacrifice to the appetites of their 
conductors, who, upon their return to town, were ſo 
baſe and inhuman as to boaſt among their companions 
of the exploit they had atchieved. Thus the ſtory was 
circulated, with a thouſand additional circumitances to 
the prejudice of the ſufferers, one of whom had 
thought proper to withdraw into the country, until 
the ſcandal raiſed at her expence ſhould ſubſide ; while 
the other, who was not ſo eaſily put out of countenance, 
reſolved to outface the report, as a treacherous aſper- 
ſion, invented by her lover as an excule for his own 
inconitancy ; and actually appeared in public, as ufual, 
till ſhe found herſelf neglected by the greateſt part of 
her acquaintance. 

In conſequence of this diſgrace, which ſhe knew 
not whether to impute to the card affair, or to the laſt 
Faux pas ſhe had committed, the now came to conſult 
the conjurer, and ſignified her errand, by aſking 


whether the cauſe of her preſent diſquiet was of the 


town or the country ? Cadwallader at once perceiving her 
alluſion, anfwercd her queſtion in theſe terms: « This 
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koneſt world will forgive a young gameſter for indiſ- 
cretion at play, but a favour granted to a babbling cox- 
comb is an unpardonable offence.” This reſponſe ſhe 
received with equal aſtoniſhment and chagrin ; and, 
fully convinced of the necromancer's omniſcience, im- 
plored his advice, touching the retrieval of her reputa- 
tion: Upon which he counſelled her to wed with the 
firſt opportunity. She ſeemed ſo well pleaſed with his 
admonition, that ſhe gratified him with a double fee, 
and, dropping a low curtſey, retired. 

OUR undertakers now thought it high time to fi- 
lence the oracle for the day, and Hadgi was according- 
ly ordered to exclude all comers, while Peregrine and 
his friend renewed the deliberations which had been in- 
terrupted, and ſettled a plan of operations for the next 
occaſion : Mean while it was reſolved that Hadgi 
{hould not only exerciſe his own talents, but alſo em- 
ploy inferior agents, in procuring general intelligence 
tor the ſupport of their ſcheme ; that the expence of 
this miniſtry ſhould be defrayed from the profits of 


their profeſſions z and the remainder be diſtributed to 


poor families in diſtreſs. 


Peregrine and his friend Cadwallader proceed in the 
exerciſe of the myſtery of fortune-telling, in the courſe 
cf which they atchieve various adventures. 


1 preliminaries being adjuſted, our hero forth- 


with repaired to a card aſſembly, which was 


frequented by ſome of the moſt notable goſſips in town, 


and having artfully turned the converſation upon the 


ſubject of the fortune- teller, whoſe talents he pretended 


to ridicule, incenſed their itch of knowing ſecrets to 


ſuch a degree of impatience, that their curioſity be- 
came flagrant, and he took it for granted, that all or 
ſome of them would viſit Albumazar on his very firſt 
viſiting day. While Peregrine was thus engaged, his 
aſſociate made his appearance in another convocation of 
faſhionable people, where he ſoon had the pleaſure of 
hearing the conjurer brought upon the carpet by anelder- 
I gentlewoman; remarkable for her inquiſitive diſpoſition, 
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who, addreſſing herſelf to Cadwallader, aſked, by the 
help of the finger-alphabet, if he knew any thing of the 
magician that made ſuch a noiſe in town? The miſan- 
thrope anſwered, as uſual, in a ſurly tone: „By your 
queſtion you mult either take me for a pimp or an ideot. 
What, in the name of nonſenſe, ſhould I know of ſuch 
a raſcal, unleſs I were to court his acquaintance with a 
view to feaſt my own ſpleen, in ſecing him fool the 
whole nation out of their money ? 'Though, I ſuppoſe, 
his chief profits ariſe from his practice, in quality of 
pander. All fortune-tellers are bawds, and, for that 
reaſon, are ſo much followed by people of faſhion. This 
fellow, I warrant, has got ſundry convenient apartments 
for the benefit of procreation; for it is not to be ſuppo- 
fed that thoſe who viſit him on the pretence of conſult- 
ing his ſupernatural art, can be ſuch fools, ſuch drivel- 
lers, as to believe that he can actually prognoſticate fu- 
ture events.” 8 5 - 

Tre company, according to his expectation, impu- 
ted his remarks to the rancour of his diſpoſition, which 
could not bear to think that any perſon upon earth was 
wiſer than himſelf; and his ears were regaled with a 
thouſand inſtances of the conjurer's wonderful preſcience, 
for which he was altogether indebted to fiction. Some 
of theſe ſpecimens being communicated to him by way 
of appeal to his opinion, © They are (ſaid he) mere 
| Phantoms of ignorance and credulity, {ſwelled up in the 

repetition, like thoſe unſubſtantial bubbles which the 
boys blow up in ſoap-ſuds with a tobacco-pipe. And 
this will ever be the caſe in the propagation of all extra- 
ordinary intelligence : 'The imagination naturally mag- 
nifies every object that falls under its cognizance, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that concern the paſſions of fear and admi- 
ration; and when the occurrence comes to be rehearſed, 
the vanity of the relater exaggerates every circumſtance 
in order to enhance the importance of the communica- 
tion. Thus an incident, which is but barely uncom- 
mon, often gains ſuch acceſſion in its progreſs through 
the fancies and mouths of thoſe who repreſent it, that 
the original fact cannot poſſibly be diſtinguiſhed. This 
obiervation might be proved and illuſtrated by a thou- 
tand undeniable examples, out of which I {hMl only ſe- 


__ 
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lect one inſtance, for the entertainment and edification 
of the company: A very honeſt gentleman, remarkable 
for the gravity of his deportment, was one day in a cer- 
tain coffeehouſe accoſted by one of his particular friends, 
who, taking him by the hand, expreſſed uncommon fa- 
tisfaction in ſceing him abroad, and in good health, af- 
ter the dangerous and portentous malady he had under- 
gone. Surpriſed at this ſalutation, the gentleman re- 
plied, it was true, he had been alittle out of order over 
night, but there was nothing at all extraordinary in his 
indifpoſition. “ Jeſu! not extraordinary! (cried the 
other) when you vomited three black crows.” This 
{ſtrange exclamation the grave gentleman at firſt miſtook 
tor raillery, though his friend was no joker; but per- 
ceiving in him all the marks of {ſincerity and aſtoniſh- 
ment, he ſuddenly changed his opinion, and, after a 
ſhort reverie, taking him aſide, exprefled himſelf in 
theſe words“ Sir, it is not unknown to you, that I am 
at preſent engaged in a treaty of marriage, which would 
have been ſettled long ago, had it not been retarded by 

the repeated machinations of a certain perſon who pro- 
feſſed himſelf my rival. Now I am fully perſuaded that 
this affair of the three crows is a ſtory of his invention, 
calculated to prejudice me in the opinion of the lady, 
who, to be ſure, would not chuſe to marry a man who 
has a rookery in his bowels; and therefore I muſt inſiſt 
upon knowing your author of this ſcandalous report, 
that I may be able to vindicate my character from the 
malicious aſperſion.“ His friend, who thought the de- 
mand was very reaſonable, told him, without heſita- 
tion, that he was made acquainted with the circumſtance 
ot his diſtemper by Mr Such-a- one, their common ac- 
quaintance; upon which the perſon who conceived him- 
{elf injured went immediately in queſt of his ſuppoſed 
defamer, and, having found him, “ Pray, Sir (ſaid he, 
with a peremptory tone), who told you that I vomited 
three black crows ?”—« Three? (anſwered the gentle- 
man) I mentioned two only.”—« Zounds ! Sir (cried 
the other, incenſed at his indifference), you will find the 
two too many, if you refuſe to diſcover the villainous 
ſource of ſuch calumny.” The gentleman, ſurpriſed at 
his heat, ſaid he was for rry to find he had been the acci- 
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dental inſtrument of giving him offence, but d 
the blame (if any there was) from himſelf to a third per- 
fon, to whoſe information he owed his knowledge of 
the report. The plaintiff, according to the direction he 
received, repaired to the houſe of the accuſed; and his 
indignation being inflamed at finding the ſtory had al- 
ready circulated among his acquaintance, he told him, 
with evident marks of diſpleaſure, that he was come to 
pluck that ſame brace of crows which he ſaid he had 
diſgorged. The defendant ſeeing him very much irri- 
tated, poſitively denied that he had mentioned a brace : 
« One indeed (ſaid he) I own I took notice of, upon 
the authority of your own phyſician, who gave me an 
account of it this morning.” —*« By the Lord ! (cried 
the ſufferer, in a rage, which he could no longer contain) 
that raſcal has been ſuborned by my rival to flander my 
character in this manner; 3 but Pl be revenged, if there 
be either law or equity in England.” He had ſcarce 
pronounced theſe words, when the doctor happened to 
enter the room; when his exaſperated patient lifting up 
his cane, „ Sirrah (ſaid he) if I live, I'll make that 
black crow the blackeſt circumſtance of thy whole life 
and converſation.” The phyſician, confounded at this 
addrets, aſſured him that he was utterly ignorant of his 
meaning, and, when the other gentleman explained it, 
abſolutely denied the charge, affirming he had ſaid no 
more than that he had vomited a quantity of ſomething 
as black as a crow. The landlord of the houſe acknow- 
ledged that he might have been miſtaken ; and thus the 
whole myſtery was explained, 

Tux company ſeeming to reliſh the ſtory of the 
three black crows, which they conſidered as an im- 
promptu of Cadwallader's own invention; but, grant- 
mg it to be true, they unanimouſly declared that it could 
have no weight in invalidating the teſtimony of divers 
perſons of honour, who had been witneſſes of the ma- 
gician's ſupernatural ſkill. On the next day of conſul- 
tation, the necromancer being in the chair, and his 
friend behind the curtain, the outward door was ſcarce 
opened, when a female viſitant flounced in, and diſco- 
vered to the magician the features of one of thoſe inqui- 
iitive ladies, whole curioſity, he knew, his confederate 
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had arouſed, in the manner above deſcribed. She ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to him with a familiar air, obſerving, 
that ſhe had heard much of his great knowledge, and 
was come to be a witneſs of his art, which the deſired 
him to diſplay, in declaring what he knew to be her ru- 
ling paſſion. 1 : 

CADWALLADER, who was no ſtranger to her diſpo- 
ſition, aſſumed the pen without heſitation, and furniſh- 
ed her with an anſwer, importing, that the love of mo- 
ney predominated, and ſcandal poſſeſſed the next place 
in her heart. Far from being offended at his freedom, 
ſhe commended his frankneſs with a ſmile; and, fatis- 
fied of his uncommon talents, expreſſed a defire of be- 


ing better acquainted with his perſon ; nay, ſhe began 


to catechiſe him, upon the private hiſtory of divers 
great families, in which he happened to be well verſed ; 
and he, in a myſterious manner, dropt ſuch artful hints 
of his knowledge, that ſhe was amazed at his capacity, 
and actually aſked if his art was communicable. The 
conjurer replied in the affirmative ;z but, at the ſame 
time, gave her to underſtand, that it was attainable by 
thoſe only who were pure and undefiled in point of cha- 
ſtity and honour, or ſuch as, by a long courſe of peni- 
tence, had weaned themſelves from all attachments to 
the fleſh. She not only diſapproved, but ſeemed to 
doubt the truth of this aſſertion; telling him, with a 
look of diſdain, that his art was not worth having, if 
one could not uſe it for the benefit of one's pleaſure ; 
ſhe had even penetration enough to take notice of an 
inconſiſtency in what he had advanced ; and aſked, why 
he himſelf exerciſed his knowledge for hire, if he was 
ſo much detached from all worldly concerns. “ Come, 
come, doctor (added the) you are in the right to be 
cautious againſt impertinent curioſity z but, perhaps, I 
may make 1t worth your while to be communicative.” 
THESE overtures were interrupted by a rap at the 
door, ſignifying the approach of another client ; upon 
which the lady enquired for his private paſlage, through 
which ſhe might retire, without the riſk of being ſeen 
when ſhe underſtood he was deficient in that conveni- 
ence, ſhe withdrew into an empty room adjoining to 
the audience chamber, in order to conceal herſelf from 
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the obſervation of the new-comer. This was no other 
than the mamorata, who came by appointment to re- 
ceive the ſolution of her doubts; and the mifanthrope, 
glad of an opportunity to expoſe her to the cenſure of 
ſuch an indefatigable miniſter of fame as the perſon, 
who, he knew, would liſten from the next- apartment, 
laid her under the neceſſity of refreſhing his remem- 
brance with a recapitulation of her former confeſſion, 
which was almoſt finiſhed, when ſhe was alarmed by a 
noiſe at the door, occaſi6ned by two gentlemen, who 
attempted to enter by force. 

TERRIFIED at this uproar, which diſconcerted the 
magician himſelf, ſhe ran for ſhelter into the place 
which was pre- occupied by the other lady, who, hear- 
ing this diſturbance, had cloſed the window ſhutters, 
that ſhe might have the better chance of remaining un- 
known. Here they enſconced themſelves in the utmoſt 
conſternation, while the necromancer, after ſome recol- 
lection, ordered Hadgi to open the door, and admit the 
rioters, who, he hoped, would be over-awed by the 
authority of his appearance. The janitor had no ſooner 
obeyed his inſtructions, than in ruſhed a young liber- 
tine, who had been for ſome time upon the town, toge- 
ther with his tutor, who was a worn-out debauchee, 
well known to the magician. They were both in that 
degree of intoxication neceflary to prepare ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions for what they commonly call frolics, and the {ober 
part of mankind feel to be extravagant outrages againſt 
the laws of their country, and the peace of their fellow- 
ſubjects. Having ſtaggered up to the table, the ſenior, 
who undertook to be ſpokeſman, faluted Cadwallader 
with, „How do'ſt do, old Capricorn? Thou ſeem'ſt 
to be a moſt venerable pimp, and, I doubt not, haſt a- 
bundance of diſcretion. Here 1s this young whorema- 
ſter (a true chip of the old venereal block his father) and 
myſelf, come for a comfortable caſt of thy function. I 
don't mean that ſtale pretence of conjuring; damn fu- 
turity ; let us live for the preſent, old H: aly. Conjure 
me up a couple of hale wenches, and, I warrant, we 
ſhall get into the Rage circle in 2 twinkling. What foys 


Galileo? What fays the Reverend Brahe? Here is a 
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purſe, you pimp: Hark, how it chinks! This is ſweeter 
than the muſic of the ſpheres.“ 


Ou necromancer, perplexed at this rencounter, 


made no reply; but, taking up his wand, waved it a- 
round his head in a very myſterious motion, with a 


view of intimidating theſe forward viſitants, who, far 


from being awed by this ſort of evolution, became more 
and more obſtreperous, and even threatened to pull him 
by the beard, if he would not immediately comply with 
their defire. Had he called his aſſociate, or even Had- 
gi, to his aid, he knew he could have ſoon calmed their 
turbulence ;z but, being unwilling to run the riſk of a 


diſcovery, or even of a riot, he bethought himſelf of 


chaſtiſing their inſolence in another manner that would 
be leſs hazardous, and rather more effectual. In conſe- 
quence of this ſuggeſtion, he pointed his wand towards 
the door of the apartment in which the ladies had taken 


ſanctuary z and the two rakes, underitanding the hint, 


ruſhed in without heſitation. | | 

Tas females, finding their place of retreat taken by 
aſſault, ran about the room in great conſternation, and 
were immediately taken priſoners by the aſſailants, who, 
pulling them towards the windows, opened the ſhutters 
at the ſame inſtant of time, when, ſtrange to tell ! one 
of the heroes diſcovered in the prize he had made, the 
very wife of his boſom ; and his companion perceived 
that he had ſtumbled in the dark upon his own mother. 
Their mutual aſtoniſhment was unſpeakable at this eclair- 
ciſſement, which produced an univerſal filence for the 
{pace of ſeveral minutes. During this pauſe the ladies 
having recollected themſelves, an expoſtulation was be- 
gun by the elder of the two, who roundly took her ſon 
to tatk for his diſorderly life, which laid her under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of watching his motions, and de- 
tecting him in ſuch an infamous place. 

WHILE the careful mother thus exerciſed her talent 
for reprehenſion, the hopeful young gentleman, with. 
an hand in each fob, ſtood whiſtling an opera tune, 
without ſeeming to pay the moſt profound regard to his 
parent's reproof; and the other lady, in imitation of 
tuch a conſummate pattern, began to open upon her 
N whom {he bitterly reproached with his loote- 
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neſs and intemperance, demanding to know what he 
had to allege in alleviation of his preſent miſconduct. — 
The ſurpriſe occaſioned by ſuch an unexpected meeting 
had already in a great meaſure deſtroyed the effects of 
the wine he had ſo plentifully drank, and the firſt uſe 
he made of his recovered ſobriety, was to revolve with- 
in himſelf the motives that could poſſibly induce his 
wife to give him the rendezvous in this manner. As 
He had good reaſon to believe the was utterly void of 
Jealouſy, he naturally placed this rencounter to the ac- 
count of another paſſion; and his chagrin was not at 
all impaired by the effrontery with which ſhe now pre- 
ſumed to reprimand him. He liſtened to her, there- 
fore, with a grave or rather grim aſpect; and to the 
queſtion with which the concluded her rebuke, anſwer- 
ed, with great compoſure, “ All that I have to allege, 

Madam, is, that the bawd has committed a miſtake, in 
conſequence of which we are both diſappointed; and fo, 
ladies, your humble ſervant.” —So ſaying, he retired . 
with manifeſt confuſion in his looks; and as he paſted 
through the audience-chamber, eying the conjurer a- 
ſkance, pronounced the epithet of precious raſcal, with 
great emphaiis. Meanwhile, the junior, like a dutiful 
child, handed his mamma to her chair; and the other 
client, after having reviled the necromancer, becauſe he 
could not foreſce this event, went away in a ſtate of 
mortification. 

Tre coaſt being clear, Peregrine came forth from 
his den, and congratulated his friend upon the peace- 
able iſſue of the adventure which he had overheard ;— 
but, that he might not be expoſed to ſuch inconveni- 
ence for the future, they reſolved, that a grate ſhould 
be fixed in the middle of the outward door, through 
which the conjurer himſelf might reconnoitre all the vi- 
litants, before their admiſſion ; ſo that, to thoſe whoſe 
appearance he might not like, Hadgi ſhould, without 
opening, give notice, that his maſter was engaged. By 
this expedient too, they provided againft thoſe difficul- 
ties which Cadwallader muſt have encountered, in gt- 
ving ſatisfaction to ſtrangers, whom he did not know; 
for the original intention of the founders was to con- 
fine the practice of their art to people of faſhion only, 
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moſt of whom were perſonally known to the counterfeit 
magician and his coadjutors. | 

INDEED, theſe aſſociates, Cadwallader in particular, 
notwithſtanding his boaſted infight into the characters 
of life, never imagined that his pretended {kill would be 

. conſulted by any but the weaker minded of the female 
ſex, incited by that ſpirit of curioſity which he knew 
was implanted in their nature; but, in the courſe of 
his practice, he found himſelf cultivated in his preter- 
natural capacity by people of all ſexes, complexions, 
and degrees of reputation, and had occaſion to obſerve, 
that, when the paftions are concerned, howſoever cool, 
cautious, and deliberate the diſpoſition may otherwiſe 
be, there is nothing ſo idle, frivolous, or abſurd, to 
which they will not apply for encouragement and grati- 
fication. The laſt occurrence, according to the hopes 
and expectation of the confederates, was whiſpered a- 
bout by the ladies concerned, in ſuch a manner, that the 
whole affair was in a few days the univerſal topic of 
diſcourſe, in which it was retailed with numberleſs em- 
belliſhments, invented by the parties themſelves, who 
bad long indulged a pique at each other, and took this 
opportunity of enjoying their revenge. 

THESE incidents, while they regaled the ſpleen, at 
the ſame time augmented the renown of the conjurer, 
who was deſcribed on both tides as a very extraordina- 
ry perſon in his way ; and the alteration in his door was 
no ſooner performed, than he had occaſion to avail 
himſelf of it, againſt the intruſion of a great many, with 
whom he would have found it very difficult to ſupport 
the fame he had acquired. 

AMONG thoſe who appeared at his orate, he percei- 
ved a certain clergyman, whom he had long known an 
humble attendant on the great, and with ſome the re- 
puted miniſter of their pleaſures. This Levite had diſ- 
guiſed himſelf in a great coat, boots, and dreſs quite 
toreign to the habit worn by thoſe of his function; and, 
being admitted, a:tempted to impoſe himſelf as a coun- 
try {quire upon the conjurer, who, calling him by his 
name, defired him to fit down. This reception corre- 
iponding with the report he had heard, touching our 
magician's art, the doctor ſaid he would lay aſide all 
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diſſimulation. After having profeſſed an implicit belief, 


that his ſupernatural knowledge did not proceed from 
any communication with evil ſpirits, but was the imme- 
diate gift of heaven, he declared the intention of his co. 
ming was to enquire into the health of a good friend 
and brother of his, who poſſeſſed a certain living in the 
country, which he named; and, as he was old and in- 
firm, to know what ſpace of time was allotted to him 
in this frail ſtate of mortality, that he might have the 
melancholy ſatisfaction of attending him in his laſt mo- 


ments, and aſſiſting him in his preparations for eter- 


Nity. 
TRE conjurer, who at once perceived the purport of 


this queſtion, after a ſolemn pauſe, during which he 


ſeemed abſorbed in contemplation, delivered this re- 
ſponſe to his conſulter : © Though I foreſee ſome oc- 
currences, I do not pretend to be omniſcient. I know 
not to what age that clergyman's life will extend, but ſo 
far I can penetrate into the womb of time, as to diſcern, 
that the incumbent will ſurvive his intended ſucceſſor.“ 
This dreadful ſentence in a moment baniſhed the blood 
from the face of the appalled conſulter, who, hearing 
his own doom pronounced, began to tremble in every 
joint; he lifted up his eyes in the agony of fear, and 
laying, „ The will of God be done,” withdrew in fi- 
lent deſpondence, his teeth chattering with terror and 
diſmay. | 8 

Trs client was ſucceeded by an old man about the 
age of ſeventy-five, who being reſolved to purchaſe a 
leaſe, defired to be determined in the term of years by 
the necromancer's advice, obſerving, that, as he had no 
children of his own body, and had no regard for his 
heirs at law, the purchaſe would be made with a view 
to his own convenience only; and therefore, confider- 
ing his age, he himſelf hefitated in the period of the 
leaſe, between thirty and threeſcore years. 

THE conjurer, upon due deliberation, adviſed him 
to double the laſt ſpecified term, becauſe he diſtinguiſh- 
ed in his features ſomething portending extreme old age 
and ſecond childhood, and he ought to provide for that 
ſtate of incapacity, which otherwiſe would be attended 
with infinite miſery and affliction, The ſuperannuated 


% 
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wretch, thunderſtruck with this prediction, held up his 


hands, and, in the firſt tranſports of his apprehenſion, 


exclaimed, « Lord have mercy upon me! I have not 
wherewithal to purchaſe ſuch a long leafe, and I have 
long out-lived all my friends; what then muſt become 
of me, ſinner that I am, one hundred and twenty years 
hence!“ Cadwallader (who enjoyed his terror), under 
pretence of alleviating his concern, told him that what 
he had prognoſticated did not deprive him of the means 
which he and every perſon had in their power, to cur- 
tail a life of misfortune; and the old gentleman went 
away, ſeemingly comforted with the aſſurance, that it 
would always be in his power to employ an halter for 
his own deliverance. | 

Soo after the retreat of this elder, the magician was 
viſited by one of thoſe worthies known among the Ro- 
mans by the appellation of Heredipetes, who had amaſ- 


{ed a large fortune by a cloſe attention to the immediate 


wants and weakneſs of raw unexperienced heirs. This 
honourable uſurer had ſold an annuity upon the life of 
a young ſpendthrift, being thereto induced by the affir- 
mation of his phyſician, who had affured him his pa- 
tient's conſtitution was fo rotten, that he could not live 
one year to an end: He had, nevertheleſs, made ſhift 
to weather eighteen months, and now ſeemed more vi- 
gorous and healthy than he had ever been known ; for 
he was ſuppoſed to have nouriſhed an hereditary pox 
from his cradle. Alarmed at this alteration, the ſeller 
came to conſult Cadwallader, not only about the life of 
the annuitant, but alſo concerning the ſtate of his health 


at the time of his purchaſing the annuity, purpoſing to 


{ue the phyſician for falſe intelligence, ſhould the con- 
jurer declare that the young man was ſound, when the 
doctor pronounced him diſeaſed. But this was a piece 
of ſatisfaction he did not obtain from the miſanthrope, 
who, in order to punith his ſordid diſpoſition, gave him 
to underſtand, that the phyſician had told him the 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and that the young 
gentleman was in a fair way of attaining a comfortable 
old age. „ That is to ſay (cried the client, in the im- 
patience of his mortification at this anſwer), bating ac- 
cidents; for, thank God, the annuitant does not lead 
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the moſt regular life : Beſides, I am credibly informed 
he 1s choleric and raſh; ſo that he may be concerned 
in a duel: Then there are ſuch things as riots in the 
ſtreet, in which a rake's ſkull may be caſually cracked 
he may be overturned in a coach, overſet in the river, 
thrown from a vicious horſe, overtaken with a cold, en- 
dangered by a ſurfeit; but what I place my chief confi- 
dence in is an hearty pox, a diſtemper which hath been 
fatal to his whole family. Not but that the iflue of all 
theſe things is uncertain z and expedients might be 
found, which would more effectually anſwer the pur- 
poſe. I know they have arts in India, by which a man 
can ſecure his own intereſt, in the ſalutation of a friend- 
iy ſhake by the hand; and I don't doubt that you, who 
have lived in that country, are maſter of the ſecret. 'To 
be ſtire, if you was inclined to communicate ſuch a 
noſtrum, there are abundance of people who would 
purchaſe it at a very high price.” ; 

CADWALLADER underſtood this infinuation, and 
was tempted to amuſe him in ſuch a manner as would 
tend to his diſgrace and confuſion; but, conſidering 
that the caſe was of too criminal a nature to be tamper- 
ed with, he withſtood his deſire of puniſhing this rapa- 
cious cormorant any other way than by telling him, he 
would not impart the ſecret for his whole fortune ten 
times doubled; ſo that the uſurer retired, very much 
diſſatisfied with the iſſue of his conſultation. 

THE next perſon who preſented himſelf at this altar 
of intelligence, was an author, who recommended him- 
ſelf to a gratis advice, by obſerving, that a prophet and 
poet were known by the ſame appellation among the 
ancients; and that, at this day, both the one and the 
orher ſpoke by inſpiration. 'The conjurer refuſed to 
own this affinity, which, he ſaid, formerly ſubſiſted, be- 
cauſe both ſpecies of the Yates were the children of fic- 
tion; but as he himſelf did not fall under that predica- 
ment, he begged leave to diſown all connection with the 
family of the poets; and the poor author would have 
been diſmified without his errand, though he offered to 
leave an ode as ſecurity for the magician's fee, to be paid 
from the profits of his firſt third night, had not Cad- 
wallader's curioſity prompted him to know the ſubject 
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of this gentleman's enquiry. He therefore told him, 
that, in conſideration of his genius, he would for once 
fatisfy him without a fee; and deſired him to ſpecify 
the doubts in which he wiſhed to be refolved. 

Tre fon of Parnaſſus, glad of this condeſcenſion, for 
which he thanked the necromancer, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that he had ſome time before preſented a play in 
manuſcript to a certain great man, at the head of taſte, 
who had not only read and approved the performance, 
but alſo undertaken to introduce and ſupport it on the 
ſtage ; that he (the author) was aſſured by this patron, 
that the play was already (in conſequence of his recom- 
mendation) accepted by one of the managers, who had 
faithfully promiſed to bring it to light; but that, when 
he waited on this ſame manager, to know when he in- 
tended to put his production in rehearfal, the man de- 
clared he had never ſeen or heard of the piece: „ Now, 
Mr Conjurer (faid he), I want to know whether or not 
my play has been preſented, and if 1 have any ſort of 
chance of ſeeing it acted this winter.” 

CaDWALLADER, who had, in his younger days, 
ſported among the theatrical muſes, began to loſe his 
temper at this queſtion, which recalled the remem- 
brance of his own diſappointments; fand diſpatched 
the author with an abrupt anſwer, importing, that the 


affairs of the ſtage were altogether without the ſphere _ 


of his divination, being entirely regulated by the dæ- 
mons of diſſimulation, ignorance, and caprice. 

IT would be an endleſs taſk to recount every indivi- 
dual reſponſe which our magician delivered in the 
courſe of his conjuration. He was conſulted in all caſes 
of law, phyſic, and trade, over and above the ordinary 
ſubjects of marriage and fornication; his advice and aſſiſt- 


ance were ſolicited by ſharpers, who defired to poſſeſs an 


infallible method of cheating unperceived ; by fortune- 
hunters, who wanted to make prize of widows and 
heireſſes; by debauchees, who were diſpoſed to lie with 
other men's wives; by coxcombs, who longed for the 
death of their fathers; by wenches with child, who 
wiſhed themſelves rid of their burdens; by merchants, 
who had inſured above value, and thirſted after the 
news of a wreck ; by underwriters, who prayed for the 
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gift of preſcience, that they/might venture money upon 
ſuch ſhips only as ſhould perform the voyage in ſafety ; 
by Jews, who wanted to foreſee the fluctuations of ſtock ; 
by uſurers, who advance money upon undecided cauſes ; 
by clients, who were dubious of the honeſty of their 
counſel: In ſhort, all matters of uncertain iſſue were 
appealed to this tribunal ; and, in point of calculation, 
De Moiure was utterly neglected. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
We conjurer and his affeciate execute a plan of vengeance 
gagainſt certain inſidels auho pretend to deſpiſe their art ; 


and Peregrine aichieves an adventure with a young 
nobleman. | 


Y theſe means, the whole variety of characters un- 
diſguiſed paſſed as it were in review before the 
confederates, who, by divers ingenious contrivances, pu- 
niſhed the moſt flagrant offenders with as much ſeveri- 
ty as the nature of their plan would allow. At length 
they projected a ſcheme for chaſtiſing a number of their 


own acquaintance, who had all along profeſſed the ut- 


moſt contempt for the talent of this conjurer, which 
they endeavoured to ridicule in all companies, where his 
ſurpriſing art was the ſubject of diſcourſe; not that 
they had ſenſe and diſcernment enough to perceive the 
abſurdity of his pretenſions, but affected a ſingularity of 
opinion, with a view of inſulting the inferior under- 
ſtandings of thoſe who were deceived by ſuch an idle im- 
poſtor. | 
PEREGRINT, indeed, for obvious reaſons, had always 
eſpouſed their judgment in this caſe, and joined them 
in reviling the public character of his friend: But he 
knew how far the capacities of thoſe virtuoſi extended, 
and had frequently caught them in the fact of recount- 
ing their exploits againſt the conjurer, which were the 
productions of their own invention only. On theſe con- 
ſiderations, his wrath was kindled againſt them, and he 
accordingly concerted meaſures with his coadjutor, for 
overwhelming them with confuſion and diſmay. _ 
In the firſt place, a report was ſpread by his emiſſa- 
ries, that the magician had undertaken to entertain their 
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view with the appearance of any perſon whom his 
cuſtomers ſhould deſire to ſee, whether dead, or at the 
diſtance of a thouſand leagues. This extraordinary 
propoſal chancing to be the ſubject of converſation in a 
place where moſt of thoſe infidels were aflembled, they 
talked of it in the uſual ſtile, and ſome of them ſwore 
the fellow ought to be pillory'd for his preſumption. 
Our hero, ſeizing this favourable opportunity, ac- 
quieſced in their remarks, and obſerved, with great vehe- 
mence, that it would be a meritorious action to put the 
raſcal to the proof, and then toſs him in a blanket for 
non- performance. They were wonderfully pleaſed with 
this ſuggeſtion, and forthwith determined to try the ex- 
periment; though, as they underſtood the apparition 
would be produced to one only at a time, they could 
not immediately agree in the choice of the perſon who 
ſhould ſtand the firſt brunt of the magician's {kill 
While each of them ſeverally excuſed himſelf from this 
preference on various pretences, Peregrine readily un- 
dertook the poſt, expreſſing great confidence of the 
conjurer's incapacity to give him the leaſt cauſe of ap- 
prehenſion. | 
Ius point being ſettled, they detached one of their 
number to Crabtree, in order to beſpeak and adjuſt the 
hour and terms of the operation, which he inſiſted up- 


on performing at his own apartment, where every thing 


was prepared for the occaſion. At the appointed time, 
they went thither in a body, to the number of ſeven, in 
full expectation of detecting the impoſtor; and were re- 
ceived with ſuch gloomy formality, as ſeemed to have 
an effect upon the countenances of ſome among them 
though they were encouraged by the vivacity of Pickle, 
who affected a double ſhare of petulance, for the more 
effectual accompliſhment of his purpole. 

Ca DWALLADER made no reply to the interrogations 
they uttered, in the levity of their inſolence, at the firſt 
entrance, but ordered Hadgi to conduct them through 
the next room, that they might ſee there was no pre- 
vious apparatus to affright their deputy with objects fo- 
reign to his undertaking. They found nothing but a 
couple of wax tapers burning on a table that ſtood with 


a chair by it in the middle of the apartment, and re- 
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turned to the audience- chamber, leaving Peregrine by 
himſelf, to encounter the phantom of that perſon whom 
they ſhould (without his knowledge) defire the * 
cian to conjure up to his view. 

ALI. the doors being ſhut, and the company feated, 
a profound filence enſued, together with a face of dread- 
ful expectation, encouraged by the blue flame of the 
candles, which were tipt with fulphur for that purpoſe, 
and heightened by the diſmal jound of a large bell, which 
Hadgi tolled in the antichamber. Cadwallader having 
thus practiſed upon their ignorance and fear, defired 
them to name the perſon to be produced. After fome 
whiſpers among themſelves, one of them took the pen, 
and, writing the name of Commodore Trunnion upon 
a flip of paper, put it into the hands of the magician, 
who roſe from his ſeat, and, opening the door of his 
cloſet, diſplayed to their view a {kull, with thigh bones 
Foſſed upon a table covered with black cloth. 

Tas mclancholy ſpectacle made a remarkable im- 
preſſion upon the imaginations of the company, already 
prepoſſeſſed by the previous ceremony; and they began 
to ſurvey one another with looks of conſternation, 
while Cadwallader, ſhutting himſelf in the cloſet, that 
was contiguous to the chamber in which his friend Pe- 
regrine was ſtationed, thruſt the label with his uncle's 
name through a ſmall chink in the partition, according 
to agreement, muttering all the time a ſort of gibberiſh, 
that increaſed the panic of his audience; then return- 
ing to his chair, the knell was tolled again, and Pickle 
called aloud, “ Damn your nn why don't you 
diſpatch ?” 

Tris was a ſignal to Crabtree, who thus certified of 
his having received the paper, ſtood up and waved his 
wand in the figure of an 8. The motion being thrice 
performed, their ears were all of a ſudden invaded by a 
terrible 1 in the next room, accompanied with the 
voice of Peregrine, who exclaimed, in a tone of horror 
and amazement, „Guard me, heaven | my uncle Trun- 
nion!“ This ejaculation had ſuch an effect upon the 
hearers, that two of them ſwooned with fear, a third 
fell upon his knees, and prayed aloud, while the other 
three, in a tranſport of My and diſtraction, burſt 
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open the door, and ruſhed into the haunted chamber, 
where they found the table and chair overturned, and 
Peregrine extended (in all ene without ſenſe or 
motion upon the floor. 

Tur immediately began to chafe his temples, = 
the firſt ſymptom of his recovery, which they percei- 
ved, was an hollow groan; after which he pronounced 
theſe words: „ Merciful powers! if I live, I ſaw the 
commodore with his black patch, in the very cloaths he 
wore at my ſiſter's wedding.” This declaration com- 
pleted their aſtoniſhment and terror; they obſerved a 
wildneſs in his looks, whith he ſeemed to bend on 
ſomething concealed from their view; and were infected 
by his appearance to ſuch a pitch of ſuperſtition, that it 
would have been an eaſy matter to perſuade them, that 
the chair and table were apparitions of their forefathers. 


' However, they conducted Peregrine into the council 


chamber, where the conjurer and Hadgi were employed 
in miniſtering to thoſe who had fainted. The patients 
having retrieved the uſe of their faculties, Cadwallader, 
aſſuming a double portion of ſeverity in his aſpect, aſk- 
ed, if they were not aſhamed of their former incredu- 
lity; declaring, that he was ready to give them more 
convincing proofs of his art upon the ſpot, and would 
immediately recal three generations of their progenitors 
from the dead, if they were diſpoſed to reliſh ſuch com- 
pany. Then turning to one of them, whoſe grand- 
father had been hanged, “ Are you (ſaid he) ambitious 
of ſeeing the firſt remarkable perſonage of your family? 
Say the word, and he ſhall appear.“ 

Try1s youth, who had been the molt inſolent and 
obſtreperous of the whole ſociety, and was now depreſ- 
ſed with the ſame proportion of fear, alarmed at the 
propoſal, aſſured the magician, he had no curiolity of 
that ſort remaining; and that what he had already ſeen 
would (he hoped) have a good effect upon his future life 
and converſation. Every one of theſe heroes made an 
acknowledgment and profeflion of the fame kind, ſome 
of which were attended with tears; and Hadgi having 
provided chairs for the whole company, they departed 
cxceedingly creſt-fallen. Two of the number actually 
ſickened with the agitation they had undergone, while 
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our hero and his aſſociate made themſelves merry with 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 

Bur this ſcheme of fortune-telling did not engroſs his 
whole attention ; he ſtill continued to maintain his ap- 
Pearance in the beau monde; and, as his expence far 
exceeded his income, ſtrove to contract intimacies with 
people of intereſt and power; he ſhewed himſelf regu- 
larly at court, paid his reſpects to them in all places of 
public diverſion, and frequently entered into their par- 
ties, either of pleaſure or cards. In the courſe of this 
cultivation, he happened one evening, at a certain cho. 
colate-houſe, to overlook a match at piquet, in which 
he perceived a couple of ſharpers making prey of a 
young nobleman, who had neither temper nor {kill ſuf- 
ficient to cope with ſuch antagoniſts. 

Our hero, being a profeſſed enemy to all knights of 
induſtry, could not bear to fee them cheat in public 
with ſuch inſolent audacity. Under pretence of com- 
municating ſome buſineſs of importance, he begged the 
favour of {peaking to the young gentleman in another 
corner-of the room, and in a friendly manner cautioned 
him againſt the arts of his opponents. 'This hot-headed 
repreſentative, far from thinking or owning himſelf 
obliged to Pickle for his good counſel, looked upon his 
advice as an inſult upon his underſtanding; and replied, 
with an air of ferocious diſpleaſure, that he knew how 
to take care of his own concerns, and would not ſuffer 
either him or them to bubble him out of one ſhilling. 

PEREGRINE, offended at the aſſociation, as well as at 
the ingratitude and folly of this conceited coxcomb, ex- 
preſſed his reſentment, by telling him, that he expected 
at leaſt an acknowledgment for his candid intention; 
but he found his intellefts too much warped by his va- 
nity, to perceive his own want of capacity and expe- 
rience. Inflamed by this reproof, the young nobleman 
challenged him to play for five hundred pounds, with 
many opprobrious, or at leaſt contemptuous terms of 
defiance, which provoked our hero to accept the pro- 
poſal. After the other had diſengaged himſelf from 
the old rooks, who were extremely mortitied at the in- 
terruption, the two youns champions ſat down, and for- 
tune acting with uncommon impartiality, Pickle, by the 
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fuperiority of his talents, in two hours won to the 
amount of as many thouſand pounds, for which he was 
obliged to take his antagoniſt's note, the ſharpers ha- 
ving previoully ſecured his ready money. 

FRANTIC with his loſs, the raſh young man would have 
continued the game, and doubled ſtakes every time; ſo 
that Peregrine might have increaſed his acquiſition to 
ten times the fum he had gained; but he thought he 
had already ſufficiently chaſtiſed the preſumption of the 
challenger, and was unwilling to empower fortune to 
raviſh from him the fruits of his ſucceſs ; he therefore 
declined my lord's propoſal, unleſs he would play for 


ready money; and his lordſhip having in vain tried his 


credit among the company, our adventurer withdrew, 
leaving him in an extaſy of rage and diſappointment. 
As the inſolence of his behaviour had increaſed with 
his ill luck, and he had given vent to divers expreſſions 
which Peregrine took amiſs, our young gentleman re- 
ſolved to augment his puniſhment, by teizing him with 
demands which could not, he knew, be immediately 
ſatisfied ; and next day ſent Pipes to his father's houſe 
with the note, which was drawn payable upon demand. 
The debtor, who had gone to bed half diſtracted with 
his misfortune, finding himſelf waked with ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable dunn, loſt all patience, curſed - Pickle, threa- 
tened his meſſenger, blaſphemed with horrible execra- 
tions, and made ſuch a noiſe as reached the ears of his 
father, who, ordering his ſon to be called into his pre- 
lence, examined him about the cauſe of that uproar, 
which had diſturbed the whole family. 'The young 
gentleman, after having eſſayed to amuſe him with ſun- 
dry equivocations, which ſerved only to increaſe his ſuſ- 
picion, and deſire of knowing the truth, acknowledged 
that he had loſt ſome money over night at cards, to a 
gameſter who had been fo impertinent as to ſend a meſ- 
ſage, demanding it that morning, though he had told 
the fellow, that it would not ſuit him to pay it imme- 
diately. The father, who was a man of honour, re- 
proached him with great ſeverity for his profligate be- 
haviour in general, and this ſcandalous debt in particu- 
lar, which he believed to be ſome trifle; then giving 
lim a bank note for five hundred pounds, commanded 
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him to go and diſcharge it without loſs of time. This 
well-principled heir took the money, but, inſtead of 
waiting upon his creditor, he forthwith repaired to the 
gaming-houſe in hopes of retrieving his loſs; and, be- 
fore he roſe from the table, faw his note mortgaged for 
ſeven eighths of its value. 

MEANWHILE, Pickle, incenſed at the treatment 
which his ſervant had received, and informed of his 
lordſhip's ſecond loſs, which aggravated his reſentment, 
determined to. preſerve no medium; and, taking out a 
writ the ſame day, put it immediately in execution up- 
on the body of his debtor, juſt as he ſtept into his chair 
at the door of White's Chocolate-houſe. The priſoner 
being naturally fierce and haughty, attempicd to draw 
upon the bailiffs, who diſarmed him in a twinkling ; 
and this effort ſerved only to heighten his diſgrace, 
which was witnefled by a thouſand people, moſt of 
whom laughed very heartily at the adventure of a lord's 
being arreſted. 

Soc a public tranſaction could not long eſcape the 
knowledge of his father, who, that very day, had the 
ſatisfaction to hear that his fon was in a ſpunging-houſe. 
In conſequence of this information, he ſent his ſteward 
to learn the particulars of the arreſt, and was equally of- 
fended, ſurpriſed, and concerned, when he underſtood 
the nature of the debt, which he imagined his ſon had 
already diſcharged, Unwilling to pay. ſuch a conſider- 
able ſum for a ſpendthrift, whom he had but too much 
indulged, and who in leis than one week might involve 
himſelf in ſuch another difficulty, the old gentleman 
wrote a letter to Peregrine, repreſenting what a hard- 
ſhip it would be upon him to forfeit ſuch ſums by the 
indiſcretion of a ſon, whoſe engagements he was not 
bound to fulfil, and deſiring ſome mitigation in his 
demand, as it was not a debt contracted for value re- 
ceived, but incurred without ſubjecting him to the leaſt 
damage or inconvenience. 

Ox adventurer no ſooner received this letter, than 
he went in perſon to wait upon the author, to whom he, 
in a candid manner, related the particular circumſtan- 
ces of the match, together with the ingratitude and au- 
dacity of his ſon, which he owned had ſtimulated him 
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to ſuch meaſures as he, otherwiſe, would have ſcorned 
to take. 'The nobleman ackowledged, that the revenge 
was hardly adequate to the provocation, and conderaned 
the conduct of his fon with ſuch juſtice and integrity, 
as diſarmed Peregrine of his reſentment, and diſpoſed 
him to give an undoubted proof of his own diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which he immediately exhibited, by producing 
the note, and tearing it to pieces, after having aſſured 
his lordſhip, that the writ ſhould be withdrawn, and 
the priſoner diſcharged before night. | 
THe earl, who perfectly well underſtood the value of 
money, and was no ſtranger to the characters of man- 


kind, ſtood amazed at this ſacrifice, which Pickle pro- 


teſted was offered by his efteem for his lordſhip; and, 
after having complimented him upon his generoſity, in 
a very uncommon ſtrain of encomium, begged the fa- 
vour of his acquaintance, and inſiſted upon his dining 
with him next day. The youth, proud of having met 
with ſuch an opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf, in lets 
than an hour performed every article of his promiſe; 
and in the morning was viſited by the debtor, who 
came, by the expreſs order of his father, to thank him 
for the obligation under which he was laid, and to aſk 
pardon for the offence he had given. 

Tris condeſcenſion was very glorious for our hero, 
who graciouſly received his ſubmiſſion, and accompa- 
nied him to dinner, where he was. carefled by the old 
earl with marks of particular affection and efteem. Nor 


was his gratitude confined to exterior civility ; he offer- 


ed him the uſe of his intereſt at court, which was very 
powerful, and repeated his defire of ſerving him ſo preſ- 
lingly, that Peregrine thought he could not diſpenſe 
with the opportunity of aſſiſting his abſent friend God- 
frey, in whoſe behalf he begged the influence of his 
lordſhip. 

THE earl, leaſed with this requeſt, which was ano- 
ther proof of the young gentleman's benevolence, ſaid, 
he would not fail to pay the utmoſt regard to his recom- 
mendation; and in fix weeks a captain's commiſſion was 
actually ff gned for the brother of Emilia, who was very 
agrceably furpriſed at the intimation he received from 
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the war-office, though he was utterly ignorant of the 
canal through which he obtained that promotion. 
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CHAPTER LAX 


Peregrine is celebrated as a wit and patron, and proceeds 
to entertain lin oſelf at the expence of whom it did con- 
cern. 

N the mean time, Peregrine flouriſhed in the gay 

ſcenes of life, and (as I have already obſerved) had 

divers opportunities of profiting in the way of marriage, 
had not his ambition been a little too inordinate, and 
his heart {till biaſſed by a paſſion, which all the levity 
of youth could not balance, nor all the pride of va- 
nity overcome. Nor was our hero unmarked in the 
world of letters and taſte : He had fignalized himſelf in 
ſeveral poetical productions, by which he had acquired 
a good ſhare of reputation : Not that the pieces were 
ſuch as ought to have done much honour to his genius 
but any tolerable performance from a perſon of his fi- 
gure, and ſuppoſed fortune, will always be conſidered 
by the bulk of readers, as an inſtance of aſtoniſhing ca- 
pacity; though the very ſame production, uſhered into 
the world with the name of an author in leſs affluent 
circumſtances, would be juſtly diſregarded and deſpi- 
ſed; ſo much is the opinion of moſt people influenced 
and overawed by ridiculous conſiderations. 

Bx this as it will, our young gentleman was no ſoon- 
er diſtinguiſned as an author, than he was marked out 
as a patron by all the ſtarving retainers to poetry; he 
was ſolemnized in odes, celebrated in epigrams, and 
fed with the milk of ſoft dedication. His vanity even 
reliſhed this incenſe ; and, though his reaſon could not 
help deſpiſing thoſe that offered it, not one of them was 
ſent away unowned by his munificence. He began to 
think himſelf, in good earneſt, that ſuperior genius 
which their flattery had deſcribed; he cultivated ac- 
quaintance with the wits of faſhion, and even compoled 
in ſecret a number of bons mots, which he uttered in 
company as the impromptus of his imagination. In this 
practice indeed he imitated ſome of the moſt renowned 
geniuſes of the age, who (if the truth were known) 
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nave laboured in ſecret, with the ſweat of their brows, 
for many a repartee which they have vended as the im- 
mediate production of fancy and expreſſion. He was 
ſo ſucceſsful in this exerciſe of his talents, that his fame 
actually came in competition with that great man who 
had long ſat at the helm of wit; and, in a dialogue that 
once happened between them, on the ſubject of a cork- 
ſcrew, wherein the altercation was diſcharged (accord- 
ing to Bayes) {lap for ſlap, daſh for daſh, our hero was 
judged to have the better of his lordſhip, by ſome of 
the minor ſatellites, that commonly ſurround and re- 
flect the rays of ſuch mighty luminaries. 

In a word, he dipped himſelf ſo far in theſe literary 
amuſements, that he took the management of the pit 
into his direction, putting himſelf at the head of thoſe 
critics who call themſelves the town ; and in that ca- 
pacity chaſtiſed ſeveral players, who had been rendered 
inſolent and refractory by unmerited ſucceſs. As for 
the new productions of the ſtage, though generally un- 
ſpirited and inſipid, they always enjoyed the benefit of 
his influence and protection; becauſe he never diſliked 
the performance ſo much as he ſympathized with the 
poor author, who ſtood behind the ſcenes in the moſt 
dreadful ſuſpenſe, trembling, as it were, on the very 
brink of damnation : Yet, though he extended his ge- 
neroſity and compaſſion to the humble and needy, he 
never let {lip one opportunity of mortifying villainy and 
arrogance, Had the executive power of the legiſlature 
been veſted in. him, he would have doubtleſs deviſed 
ſtrange {ſpecies of puniſhment for all offenders againſt 
humanity and decorum ; but, reſtrifted as he was, he 
employed his invention in ſubjecting them to the ridi- 
cule and contempt of their fellow-ſubjects. 

IT was with this view he ſet on foot the ſcheme of 
conjuration, which was {till happily carried on, and 
made uſe of the intelligence of his friend Cadwallader 
though he ſometimes converted this advantage to the 
purpoſes of gallantry, being (as the reader may have 
perceived) of a very amorous complexion. He not on- 
ly acted the reformer, or rather the caſtigator, in the 


faſhionable world, but alſo exerciſed his talents among 
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the inferior claſs of people, who chanced to incur his 
diſpleaſure. | 

ONE miſchievous plan that entered our hero's ima- 
gination, was ſuggeſted by two advertiſements publiſh- 
ed in the ſame paper, by perſons who wanted to bor- 
row certain ſums of money, for which they promiſed 
to give undeniable ſecurity. Peregrine, from the ſtile 


and manner of both, concluded they were written by 


attornies, a ſpecies of people for whom he entertained 
his uncle's averſion. In order to amuſe himſelf, and 


ſome of his friends, with their diſappointment, he 


wrote a letter ſigned A. B. to each advertiſer, accord- 
ing to the addreſs ſpecified in the newſpaper, importing 
that if he would come with his writings to a certain 
coffeehouſe near the Temple, preciſely at ſix in the 
evening, he would find a perſon ſitting in the right hand 


box next to the window, who would be glad to treat 


with him about the ſubject of his advertiſement ; and, 
ſhould his ſecurity be liked, would accommodate him 
with the ſum which he wanted to raiſe. Before the 
hour of this double appointment, Pickle, with his 
friend Cadwallader, and a few more gentlemen, to 
whom he had thought proper to communicate the 
plan, went to the coffeehouſe, and ſeated themſelves 
near the place that was deſtined for their meeting. 
THE hope of getting money had ſuch an evident 
effect upon their punctuality, that one of them arrived 
a conſiderable time before the hour; and having re- 
connoitred the room, took his ſtation according to the 
direction he had received, fixing his eye upon a clock 
that ſtood before him, and aſking of the bar-keeper if 
it was not too flow. He had not remained in this 
poſture many minutes, when he was joined by a ſtrange 
figure that waddled into the room, with a bundle of 
papers in his boſom, and the ſweat running over his 
noſe. Seeing a man in the box to which he had 
been directed, he took it for granted he was the lender; 
and as ſoon as he could recover his breath, which was 
almoſt exhauſted by the diſpatch he had made, “ Sir 
(faid he), I preſume you are the gentleman I was to 
meet about that loan.” —Here he was interrupted by 


the other, who eagerly replied, © A. B. Sir, I ſuppoſe. 
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«© The ſame (cried the laſt comer), I was afraid I 
ſhould be too late; for I was detained beyond my ex- 
pectation, by a nobleman in the other end of the town 
that wants to mortgage a fmall trifle of his eſtate, about 
a thouſand a year; and my watch happens to be in the 
hands of the maker, having met with an accident a few 
nights ago, which ſet it afleep. But howſomever, 


there is no time loſt, and 1 hope this affair will be 


tranſacted to the ſatisfaction of us both. For my own 
part, I love to do good offices myſelf, and therefore 
expect nothing but what is fair and honeſt of other 
people.” : 

His new friend was exceedingly comforted by this de- 
claration,which he conſidered as a happy omen of his ſuc- 
ceſs; and the hope of fingering the cath operated viſibly 
in his countenance, while he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at 
meeting with a perſon of. ſuch candour and humanity. 
« The pleaſure (ſaid he) of dealing with an eaſy con- 
ſcientious man, is, in my opinion, ſuperior to that of 
touching all the money upon earth; for what joy can 
be compared with what a generous mind feels in be- 
friending its fellow-creatures ? I was never ſo happy in 
my life, as at one time, in lending five hundred pounds 
to a worthy gentleman in diſtreſs, without inſiſting 
upon rigid ſecurity. Sir, one may eaſily diſtinguiſh an 
upright man by his countenance ; For example now, I 
think I could take your word for ten thouſand pounds.” 
'The other, with great joy, proteſted, that he was right 
in his conjecture, and returned the compliment a 
thouſand fold: By which means, the expectation of 
both was wound up to a very intereſting pitch; and 
both, at the ſame inſtant, began to produce their pa- 
pers, in the untying of which, their hands ſhook with 
tranſports of eagerneſs and impatience z while their 
eyes were ſo intent upon their work, that they did not 
perceive the occupation of each other. 

Ar length, one of them, having got the ſtart of the 
other, and unrolled ſeveral ſkins of muſty parchment, 
directed his view to the employment of his friend; 
and fſecing him fumbling at his bundle, aſked if that 
was a blank bond and conveyance which he had 
brought along with him. 'The other, withoat lifting 
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up his eyes, or defiſting from his endeavours to loofe 
the knot, which by this time he had applied to his 
teeth, anſwered this queſtion in the negative, ob- 
ſerving that the papers in his hand were the 1 
which he propoſed to give for the money. | 
THis reply converted the looks of the inquirer into 
a ſtare of infinite ſtolidity, accompanied with the word, 


Anan ! which he pronounced in a tone of fear and 


aſtoniſhment. The other, alarmed at this note, caſt 
his eyes towards the ſuppoſed lender, and was in a 
moment infected by his aſpect. All the exultation of 


hope that ſparkled in their eyes was now ſucceeded by 


diſappointment and diſmay; and while they gazed rue- 
fully at each other, their features were gradually e- 
longated, like the tranſient curls of a middle-row peri- 
Wig. 

Tuts emphatic ſilence was, however, broke by the 


laſt comer, who, in a faultering accent, deſired the 


other to recolle&t the contents of his letter.“ Of 
your letter!“ cried the firſt, putting into his hand the 
advertiſment he had received from Pickle ; which he had 
no ſooner peruſed, than he produced his own for the 
ſatis faction of the other party: So that another gloomy 

auſe enſued, at the end of which, each uttered a pro- 
e ſigh, or rather groan, and riſing up, ſneaked 
off without further communication; he who ſeemed 
to be the moſt afflicted of the two, taking his de- 
parture, w ith an exclamation of © Humbugged egad i” 

SUCH were the amuſements of our hero, though 
they did not engroſs his whole time, ſome part of 
which was dedicated to nocturnal riots and revels, 
among a ſet of young noblemen, who had denounced 
war againſt temperance, economy, and common ſenſe, 
and were indeed the devoted ſons of tumult, waſte, 
and prodigality. Not that Peregrine reliſhed thoſe 
{cenes, which were a ſucceflion of abſurd extrava- 
gance, devoid of all true ſpirit, taſte, or enjoyment : 
But his vanity prompted him to mingle with thoſe who 
were entitled the choice ſpirits of the age; and his diſ- 
polition was ſo pliable, as to adapt itſelf eaſily to the 
meatures of his company, where he had not influence 
enough to act in the capacity of a director. Their ren- 
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dezvous was at a certain tavern, which might be pro- 
perly ſtiled the Temple of Exceſs, where they left the 
choice of their fare to the diſcretion of the landlord, 
that they might ſave themſelves the pains of exerciſing 
their own reaſon ; and, in order to avoid the trouble of, 
adjuſting the bill, ordered the waiter to declare how 
much every individual muſt pay, without ſpecifying the 
articles of the charge. This proportion generally a- 
mounted to two guineas per head for each dinner and 
ſupper, and frequently exceeded that ſum; of which 
the landlord durſt not abate, without running the riſk. 
of having his noſe flit for his moderation. 

Bur this was a puny expence compared with that 
which they often incurred, by the damage done to the 
furniture and ſervants, in the madneſs of their intoxi- 
cation, as well as the loſs they ſuſtained at hazard, an 
amuſement to which all of them had recourſe in the 
progreſs of their debauches. This elegant diverſion 
was introduced, encouraged, and promoted by a crew 
of rapacious ſharpers, who had made themtelves ne- 
ceſſary companions to this hopeful generation, by the 
talents of pimping and buffoonery. Though they were 
univerſally known, even by thoſe they preyed upon, to 
have no other means of earning their livelihood, than. 
the moſt infamous and fraudulent practices, they were 
careſſed and courted by theſe infatuated dupes, when 
a man of honour, who would not join in their exceſſes, 
would have been treated with the utmoſt indignity and 
contempt. 

Thou Peregrine, in his heart, deteſted thoſe 
abandoned courſes, and was a profeſſed enemy to the 
whole ſociety of gameſters, whom he conſidered, and 
always treated, as the foes of human kind, he was in- 
ſenſibl accuſtomed to licentious riot, and even led im- 
perceptibly into play by thoſe cormorants, who are no 
leſs dangerous in the art of cheating, than by their con- 
ſummate ſkill in working upon the paſſions of unwary 
youth. They are, for the moſt part, naturally cool, 
phlegmaric, and crafty, and, by a long habit of difli- 
mulation, have gained an ablulote dominion over the 
haſty paſſions of the heart; ſo that they engage with 
manifeſt advantage over the impatience and impetuoſity 
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of a warm undeſigning temper, like that of our young 
gentleman, ho, when he was heated with wine, 
miſled by example, invited on one hand, and defied on 
the other, forgot, all his maxims of caution and ſobrie- 
ty, and plunging into the reigning folly of the place, 
had frequent occaſions to moralize in the morning 
upon the loſs of the preceding night. 

TEsE penitential reflections were attended with 
many laudable reſolutions of profiting by the experi- 
ence which he had ſo dearly purchaſed ; but he was 
one of thoſe philoſophers who always put off, till 
another day, the commencement of their reforma- 
tion. | 


CHAPTER IXXXVI. 


Peregrine receives a letter from Hatchway, in c:nſequence 
of which he repairs to the garriſon, and per forms the 
laſt offices to his aunt. He is viſited by Mr Gauntlet, 


26% invites him to his marriage. 


N this circle of amuſements our hero's time was 
parcelled out, and few young gentlemen of the 
age enjoyed life with greater reliſh, notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe intervening checks of reaſon, which ſerved 
only to whet his appetite for a repetition of the plea- 
ſures ſhe ſo prudently condemned ; when he received 
the following letter, by which he was determined to 
viſit his eſtate in the country. . 


« Covsin PICKLE, 


&« T HOPE you are in a better trim than your aunt, 
who hath been faſt moored to her bed theſe ſeven 
weeks by ſeveral feet of under-water lodging in her 
hold and hollop, whereby I doubt her planks are rot- 
ted, ſo as ſhe cannot chuſe but fall to pieces in a ſhort 
time. I have done all in my power to keep her tight 
and eaſy, and free from ſudden ſqualls that might over- 
ſtrain her. And here have been the doctors, who have 
ſ{kuttled her lower deck, and let out fix gallons of wa- 
ter. For my own part, I wonder how the devil it 
came there; for you know as how it was a liquor ſhe 
never took in. But as for thoſe fellows the doCtors, 
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they are like unſkilful carpenters, that, in mend- 
ing one leak make a couple; and fo ſhe fills again 
apace. But the worſt ſign of all is this here, ſhe 
won't let a drop of Nantz go betwixt the combings of 
her teeth, and has quite loſt the rudder of her under- 
ſtanding, whereby ſhe yaws woundily in her ſpeech, 
palavering about ſome foreign part called the New 
Geereuſalem, and wiſhing herſelf in a ſafe birth in the 
river Geordun. The parſon, I muſt ſay, ſtrives to keep 
her ſteady, concerning the navigation of her ſoul, and 
talks very ſenſibly of charity and the poor, whereof ſhe 
hath left a legacy of two hundred pounds in her will. 


And here has been Mr Gamaliel and your brother my 


lord, demanding entrance at the gate, in order to ſee 
her; but J would not ſuffer them to come aboard, 
and pointed my paterreroes, which made them ſheer off. 
Your ſiſter Mrs Clover keeps cloſe watch upon her 
kin{woman, without ever turning in, and a kind heart- 
ed young woman it is. I ſhould be glad to ſee you at 
the garriſon, if the wind of your inclination fits that 
way; and mayhap it may be a comfort to your aunt, to 
behold you along fide of her, when her anchor is apeak. 
So no more at preſent, but reſts 
Your friend 
And humble ſervant to command, | 
JohN HATCHWAX.“ 


Ny xr morning, after the receipt of this epiſtle, Pe- 
regrine, in order to manifeſt his regard to his aunt, as 
well as his friendſhip for honeſt Jack, ſet out on horſe- 


back for their habitation, attended by Pipes, who long- 


ed to ſee his old meſſmate; but, before he had reach- 
ed the garriſon, Mrs Hatchway had given up the ghoſt, 
in the threeſcore and fifth year of her age. The wi- 
dower ſeemed to bear his loſs with reſignation, and be- 
haved very decently upon the occaſion, though he did 
not undergo thoſe dangerous tranſports of ſorrow, which 
ſome tender-hearted huſbands have felt at the depar- 
ture of their wives. The lieutenant was naturally a phi- 
loſopher, and ſo well difpoſed to acquieſce in the diſ- 
penſations of providence, that in this, as well as in eve- 
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ry other emergency of his life, he firmly believed, that 
every thing which happened was for the beſt. 
PEREGRINE'sS taſk, therefore, was not ſo great in 


comforting him, as in conſoling his own ſiſter, who, 
with great poignancy and ſincerity of grief, lamented 


the death of the only relation with whom ſhe had main- 
tained any intimacy of correſpondence ; for her mother 
was as implacable as ever, in her enmity againſt her and 
Peregrine, and rather more determined in her rancour 
that which was originally a ſudden tranſport of indig- 
nation, being by this time ſettled into a confirmed inve- 
teracy of hate. As for Gam, who was now dignified 
by the country people with the appellation of the young 
Squire, he ſtill acted in the capacity of miniſter to the 
caprice and vengeance of his mother, taking all oppor- 
tunities of diſturbing Julia's peace, flandering her repu- 
tation, and committing outrages againſt the tenants and 
domeſtics of her huſband, who was a man of a quiet 
and timorous diſpoſition. | 

Bo i the chief amuſement of young Pickle, in his later 
years, was the chace, in which he acquired ſome re- 
nown by his intrepidity and remarkable figure, which 
improved every day in deformity ; inſomuch, as to ſug- 
geſt a ludicrous ſcheme of revenge to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. Having been affronted by the inſo- 
lence of Crookback, he cloathed a large baboon that 
was in his poſſeſſion, in a dreſs that reſembled the hunt- 
ing equipage of Gam ; and ordering the animal to be 
ſet aſtride, and tied upon the back of his keeneſt hunt- 
er, turned them out one day after the hounds. The 
horſe in a little time outſtripping all the reſt in the 
field, the rider was miſtaken for Gam by the whole 
company, who faluted him as he pafled with a hollow, 
obſerving, that the ſquire had his uſual good luck, in 
being better mounted than his neighbours. Pickle at- 
terwards appearing in his own perſon, created great 
aſtoniſhment in the ſpectators, one of whom aſked if he 
had ſplit himſelf in twain, and pointed out his repre- 
Jentative, who was by this time almoſt up with the 
hounds : Upon which the identical Gam went in pur- 


._ . Juit of the impoſtor. When he overtook him, he was 


ſo much enraged at the counterfeit, that he attacked 
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the baboon whip in hand, and, in all probability, would 
have ſacrificed him to his reſentment, had not he been 
prevented by the other fox-hunters. They interpoſed, 
in order to make up the difference betwixt two brothers 
of the ſport, and were equally ſurpriſed and diverted, 
when they diſtinguiſhed the quality of Crookback's an- 
tagoniſt, which they reſcued from his rage, and recon- 
veyed to its maſter. 

PEREGRINE, at the requeſt of his friend Jack, took 
charge of his aunt's funeral, to which his parents were 
invited, though they did not think proper to appear, 
or pay the leaſt regard to his ſolicitations, when he de- 
ſired permiſſion to wait upon them in perſon. Never- 
theleſs, old Gamaliel, at the inſtigation of his wife, af- 
terwards obtained an order from Doctor's Commons, 
obliging Hatchway to produce the will of his wife, on 
the ſuppolition that the had bequeathed to him ſome 
part of the money, which (he knew) was at her own 
diſpoſal. But from this ſtep he reaped no other ſatiſ- 
faction than that of finding himſelf altogether neglected 
by the teſtatrix, who had left all her effects to her huſ- 
band, except one thouſand pounds, with her jewels, to 
Julia's daughter, the benefaction mentioned in the lieu- 
tenant's letter, and ſome inconſiderable legacies to her 
favourite domeſtics. 

A rw days after the interment of this good lady, 
our hero was agreeably ſurpriſed with a viſit from his 
friend Godfrey, who had come to England in conſe- 
quence of that promotion which he owed to his mtereſt, 
though the foldier himlelf placed it to the credit of a 
certain courtier who had formerly promiſed to befriend 
him, and now finding his advancement unowned, very 
modeſtly arrogated the merit of it to himſelf. He com- 
municated his good fortune to Pickle, who compliment- 
ed him upon it as an event of which he had no precog- 
nition ;- and at the ſame time told him, that, in conſe- 
quence of his preferment, his couſin at Windſor had 
conſented to his being immediately united in the bands 
of wedlock with his lovely Sophy; that the wedding 
day was already fixed; and that nothing would be want- 


ing to his happineſs, if Peregrine would honour the 


nuptials with his preſence. 
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OuR hero accepted the invitation with great eager- 
nels, when he learned that Emilia would be there in 
quality of bride's maid 3 and now repeated what he had 
formerly, written to his friend, namely, that he was 
not only willing, but extremely impatient to atone for 
his mad behaviour to that young lady, by laying him- 
ſelf and his whole fortune at her feet. Godfrey thank- 
ed him for his honourable intention, and promiſed to 
uſe his influence, and that of Sophy, in his behalf, though 
he ſeemed dubious of their ſucceſs, on account of his 
ſiſter's delicacy, which could not pardon the leaſt ſha- 
dow of diſrepect. He owned, indeed, he was not cer- 
tain that ſhe would appear in the fame company with 
Pickle; but, as the had made no ſtipulations on that 
{core, he would interpret her ſilence in the moſt favour- 
able manner, and keep her in ignorance of his deſign, 
until the ſhould find it too late to retract with any de- 
cency. The hope of ſeeing and converſing with Emilia, 
and perhaps of being reconciled to her, after having 
ſuffered fo much and ſo long from her diſpleaſure, raiſed 
a tumult of ideas in his breaſt, and produced a ftrange 
inquietude of joy and perturbation. Gauntlet having 
ſtaid with him a few days, and fignified the time ap- 
pointed for his ſpouſals, took his leave, in order to 
prepare for the occation ; while Peregrine, with his 
friend Hatchway, made a tour among his acquaintance 
in the country, with a view of ſounding their inclina- 
tions touching a project which he had lately conceived, 
of offering himſelf as a candidate for a certain borough 
in the neighbourhood, at the enſuing election for mem- 
bers of parliament. | 

Tuls ſcheme, which was ſuggeſted to him by one 
of his quality patrons, would have ſucceeded according 
to his with, had the election taken place immediately; 
but, before that happened, his intereſt was overbalanced 
by ſome {mall accidents that will be recorded in the ſe- 
quel. In the mean time he repaired to Windſor on the 
eve of his friend's marriage, and underſtood from God- 
Irey that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he and Sophy 
could prevail upon his ſitter to be preſent at the wed- 
ding, when the was informed that her lover was in— 
vited; and that her conſent had not been obtained un- 
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til they had promiſed, on the part of Peregrine, that 
he ſhould not renew the old topic, nor even ſpeak to 
her in the ſtile of a former acquaintance, 

OvuR young gentleman was nettled at this prelimi- 
nary, to which, however, he ſaid he would adhere; 
and fo well did he think himſelf fortified with pride 
and reſentment, that he reſolved to behave towards her 
with ſuch indifference, as would, he hoped, mortify 
Her vanity, and thereby puniſh her for the implacability 
of her diſpoſition. Armed with theſe ſentiments, he 
was next day introduced by Godfrey to the bride, who 
received him with her uſual ſweetneſs of temper and 
affability; and Emilia being preſent, he ſaluted her with 
a diſtant bow, which ſhe acknowledged with a cold 
courteſy, and an aſpect of ice. Though this deport- 


ment confirmed his diſpleaſure, her beauty undermined. 


his reſolution; he thought her charms infinitely im- 
proved ſince their laſt parting, and a thouſand fond 
images recurring to his imagination, he felt his whole 
foul diflolving into tenderneſs and love. 

IN order to baniſh thoſe dangerous ideas, he endea- 
voured to enter into a gay converſation with Sophy, on 
the ſubject of the approaching ceremony; but his tongue 
performed its office aukwardly, his eyes were attracted 
towards Emilia, as if they had been ſubject to the power 
of faſcination; in ſpite of all his efforts, a deep ſigh 
eſcaped from his boſom, and his whole appearance in- 
dicated anxiety and confuſion. 

Tae bridegroom, perceiving his condition, abridged 
the viſit, and having conducted his companion to his 
own lodgings, expreſſed his concern at having been the 
innocent occaſion of his uneaſineſs, by expoſing him to 
the ſight of Emilia, which he perccived had given him 
pain. Peregrine, who had by this time recollected the 
dictates of his pride, aſſured him, that he was very 
much miſtaken in the cauſe of his diſorder, which was 
no other than a ſudden qualm, to which he had been. 
for ſome time ſubject; and to ſhew him how philoſo- 
phically he could bear the difdain of Emilia, which, 
with all deference to her conduct, he could not help 
thinking a little too ſevere, he deſired, as the bride- 
groom had made preparation for a private ball in the 
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evening, that he would provide him with an agrceable 
partner; in which caſe he would exhibit undoubted 
proofs of the tranquillity of his heart.“ I was in hopes 
(anſwered Godfrey) of being able, with the aſſiſtance of 
Sophy, to make up matters between you and my lifter, 
and for that reaſon kept her unengaged to any other 
gentleman for the night; but ſince ſhe was ſo peeviſhly 
obſtinate, I ſhall take care to accommodate you with a 
very handſome young lady, whoſe partner will not be 
ſorry to exchange her for Emilia.“ 

Tur thoughts of having an opportunity to coquette 
with another woman, under the eye of this implacable 
miſtreſs, ſupported his ſpirits during the ceremony 
which put Gauntlet in poſſeſſion of his heart's deſire; 
and, by means of this cordial, he found himſelf ſo un- 
diſturbed at dinner, though he fat oppoſite. to his fair 
enemy, that he was able to paſs ſome occaſional jokes 
upon the new-married couple, with ſome appearance of 
mirth and good humour. Nor did Emily any otherwiſe 
ſeem affected by his preſence, than by excepting him 
from the participation of thoſe genial regards which ſhe 
diſtributed to the reſt of the company. This eaſineſs 
of behaviour on her ſide reinforced his reſolution, by 


giving him pretence to call her ſenſibility in queſtion 


for he could not conceive how any woman of acute feel- 
ings could fit unmoved, in preſence of a man with 
whom ſhe had ſuch recent and intimate connection ; 
not conſidering that ſhe had much more reaſon to con- 
demn his affectation of unconcern, and that her external 
deportment might, like his own, be an effort of pride 
and reſentment. 7 

Tunis conteſt, in point of diſſimulation, continued 
till night, when the company was paired for dancing, 
and Peregrine began the ball by walking a minuet with 
the bride; then he took out the young lady to whom 
he was recommended by Gauntlet, being very well plea- 
{ed to ſee that her perſon was ſuch as might bave in- 
ſpired even Emily herſelf with jealouſy, though, at the 
ſame time, he perceived his miſtreſs coupled with a gay 
young ofhcer, whom (with all due deference to his own 
qualitications) he conſidered as no deſpicable rival. 
However, he himſelf firſt began hoſtilities, by becoming 
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all of a ſudden particular with his partner, whom he 
forthwith aſſailed with flattering compliments, that ſoon 
introduced the ſubject of love, upon which he expatia- 
ted with great art and elocution, uſing not only the fa- 
culty of ſpeech, but alſo the language of the eyes, in 
which he was a perfect connoiſſeur. 

Tris behaviour ſoon manifeſted itſelf to the whole 
aſſembly, the greateſt part of whom believed that he 
was in good earneſt captivated by the charms of his 
partner; while Emilia, penetrating into his deſign, turn- 
ed his own artillery upon himſelf, by ſeeming to liſten 
with pleaſure to the addreſſes of his rival, who was no 
novice in the art of making love: She even affected 
uncommon vivacity, and giggled aloud at every whiſper 
which he conveyed into her ear, inſomuch that ſhe, in 
her turn, afforded ſpeculation to the company, who 
imagined the young ſoldier had made a conqueſt of the 
bridegroom's ſiſter. 

PickLE himſelf began to cherith the ſame opinion, 
which gradually invaded his good humour, and at length 
filled his boſom with rage. He ſtrove to ſuppreſs his 
indignation, and called every conſideration of vanity and 
revenge to his aid: He endeavoured to wean his eyes 
from the fatal object that diſturbed him, but they would 
not obey his direction and command ; he wiſhed him- 
{elf deprived of all ſenſation, when he heard her laugh 


and ſaw her {mile upon the officer; and, in the courſe 


of country dancing, when he was obliged to join hands 


with her, the touch thrill'd through all his nerves, and 


kindled a flame within him which he could not contain. 
In a word, his endeavours to conceal the ſituation of his 
thoughts were ſo violent, that his conſtitution could not 
endure the ſhock; the ſweat ran down his forehead in 
a ſtream, the colour vanithed from his cheeks, his knees 
began to totter, and his eye-ſight to fail; ſo that he 
muſt have fallen at his full length upon the floor, had 
not he retired very abruptly into another room, where 
he threw himſelf upon a couch, and fainted. 

IN this condition he was found by his friend, who 
ſeeing him withdraw with ſuch ſymptoms of difbrdine, 
followed him thither; and, when he recovered the uſe 
of his faculties, preſſed him 76 make uſe of a bed in 
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that houſe, rather than expoſe himſelf in the night air, 
by going home to his own lodgings ; but not being able 
to prevail upon him to accept the offer, he wrapped 
him up in a cloak, and, conducting him to the inn 
where he lodged, helped him to undreſs and go to bed, 
where he was immediately ſeized with a violent fit of 
the ague, Godfrey behaved with great tenderneſs, and 
would- have actually bore him company all night, not- 
withſtanding the circumſtances of his own ſituation, 
had not his friend inſiſted upon his returning to the 
company, and making his apology to his partner for his 
ſudden departure, 

Tris was a ſtep abſolutely neceſſary towards main- 
taining the quiet of the aſſembly, which he found in 
great conſternation, occaſioned by his abſence ; for {ome 
of the ladies, ſeeing the bridegroom follow the ſtranger 
in his retreat, the meaning of "which they did not com- 
prehend, began to be afraid of a quarrel. Emilia, upon 
pretence of that ſuppoſition, was ſo much alarmed, that 
the could not ſtand, and was fain to have recourſe to a 
ſmelling bottle. : 

Tux bride, who underſtood the whole myſtery, was 
the only perſon that acted with deliberation and com- 
poſure ; ſhe imputed Emilia's diſorder to the right cauſe, 
which was no other than concern for the condition of 
her lover, and aſſured the ladies there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in Mr Pickle's going off, he being ſubject 
to fainting fits, by which he was often overtaken with- 


out any previous notice. The arrival of Gauntlet con- 


firmed the truth of this declaration : He made an apo- 
logy to the company in the name of his friend, who, he 
told them, was ſuddenly taken ill; and they returned to 
their diverſion of dancing, with this variation : Emilia 
was ſo diſordered and fatigued, that ſhe begged to be 
excuſed from continuing the excerciſe; and Percgrine's 
partner being diſengaged, was paired with the your.g 
officer, for 5 ſhe was originally deſigned. 
MranwnHilr, the bride withilrow into another 
apartment with her fiſter, and expoſtulated with her 
upon her cruelty to Mr Pickle, aſſuring her, from God- 
frey's information, that he had undergone a ſevere fit 
on her account, which, in all likelihood, would have a 
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dangerous effect upon his conſtitution. Though Emily 
was inflexible in her anfwers to the kind remonſtrances 
of the gentle Sophy, her heart was melting with the 
impreſſions of pity and love; and finding herſelf unable 
to perform the duty of her function, in putting the 
bride to bed, the retired to her own chamber, and in 
ſecret ſympathized with the diſtemper of her lover. | 
In the morning, as early as decency would permit him 
to leave the arms of his dear wife, Captain Gauntlet made 
a vilit to Peregrine, who had paſſed a very tedious and 
uneaſy night, having been ſubject to ſhort intervals of 
delirium, during which Pipes had found it very difficult 
to keep him faſt belayed. He owned indeed to God- 
frey, that his imagination had been haunted by the 
ideas of Emilia and her officer, which tormented him 
to an unſpeakable degree of anguiſh and diſtraction ; 
and that he would rather ſuffer death than a repetition 
of ſuch excruciating , reflections. He was, however, 
comforted by his friend, who aſſured him, that his 
ſiſter's inclinations would in time prevail over all the 
endcavours of reſentment and pride, illuſtrating this al- 
ſeveration by an account of the manner in which ſhe 
was affected by the knowledge of his diſorder, and ad- 
viſing him to implore the mediation of Sophy, in a let- 
ter which ſhe ſhould communicate to Emilia. | 
Tuls was an opportunity which our hero thought j 
too favourable to be neglected ; calling for paper, he ſat 
up in his bed, and, in the firſt tranſports of his emotion, | 
wrote the following petition to Godtrey's amiable wite : | 


« Dear Madam, 


«THE affliction of a contrite heart can never appeal to 
your benevolence in vain, and therefore I preſume to | 
approach you, in this ſeaſon of delight, with the lan- | Mi 
guage of ſorrow, requeſting that you will eſpouſe the i 
cauſe of an unhappy lover, who mourns with unnutter- 9 
able anguiſh over his ruined hope, and intercede for | 
my pardon with that divine creature, whom, in the in- 1 
temperance and excels of paſſion, I have ſo mortally of- 1 
tended. Good heaven! is my guilt inexpiable? Am I i 
excluded from all hope of remiſſion? Am I devoted to 1 
miſery and deſpair? I have offered all the atonement 
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which the moſt perfect and ſincere penitence could ſug- 
geſt, and ſhe rejects my humility and repentance. If 
her reſentment would purſue me to the grave, let her 
ſignify her pleaſure; and may I be branded with the 
name of villain, and remembered with infamy and de- 
teſtation to all poſterity, if I heſitate one moment in ſa- 
crificing a life which is odious to Emilia. Ah! Madam, 
while I thus pour forth the effuſions of my grief and dif. 
traction, I look around the apartment in which I lie, 
and every well-known object that ſalutes my view recals 
to my remembrance that fond, that happy day, on 
which the fair, the good, the tender-hearted Sophy be- 
came my advocate, though I was a ſtranger to her ac- 
quaintance, and effected a tranſporting reconciliation 
between me and that ſame enchanting beauty, that is 
now fo implacably incenfed. If the is not ſatisfied with 
the pangs of remorſe and difappointment, the tranſports 
of madnets I have undergone; let her prefcribe what 
farther penance ſhe thinks I ought to'endure, and when 
I decline her ſentence, let me be the object of her eter- 
nal diſdain. : 

« IcoMmMiT myſelf, dear Madam! dear Sophy ! dear 
partner of my friend! to your kind interpoſition. 1 
know you will manage my cauſe, as a concern on which 
my happineſs entirely depends; and I hope every thing 
from your compailion and beneficence, while I fear eve- 
ry thing from her rigour and barbarity. Yes! I call 
it barbarity, a ſavageneſs of delicacy altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with the tenderneſs of human nature; and ma 
the moſt abject contempt be my portion, if I live under 
its ſcourge! But I begin to rave. I conjure you by your 
own humanity and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, I conjure 
you by your love for the man whom heaven hath decreed 
your protector, to employ your influence with that an- 
gel of wrath, in behalf of | i 

Your obliged and 1 
Obedient ſervant, 
rn. 


Tuts epiſtle was immediately tranſmitted by Cod- 
frey to his wife, who peruſed it with marks of the moſt 
humane ſympathy; and, carrying it into her ſiſter's 
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chamber, „Here is ſomething (ſaid ſhe, preſenting the 
paper) which I muſt recommend to your ſerious atten- 
tion.” Emilia, who immediately gueſſed the meaning 
of this addreſs, abſolutely refuſed to look upon it, or 
even to hear 1t read, till her brother entering her apart- 
ment, reprimanded her ſharply for her obſtinacy and 
pride, accuſed her of folly and diſſimulation, and enter- 
ed fo warmly into the intereſts of his friend, that ſhe 
thought him unkind in his remonſtrances, and, burſt. 
ing into a flood of tears, reproached him with partiali- 
ty and want of affection. Godfrey, who entertained 
the moſt perfect love and veneration for his ſiſter, aſked 
pardon for having given offence, and kiſſing the drops 
from her fair eyes, begged the would, for his fake, liſ- 
ten to the declaration of his friend. | 
Thus ſolicited, the could not refuſe to hear the let- 
ter, which when he had repeated, ſhe lamented her 
own fate in being the occaſion of ſo much uneaſineſs, 
deſired her brother to aſſure Mr Pickle that ſhe was not 
a voluntary enemy to his peace; on the contrary, the 
withed him all happineſs, though ſhe hoped he would 
not blame her for conſulting her own, in avoiding any 
future explanation or connection with a perſon whoſe 
correſpondence ſhe found herſelf under a neceſſity to 
renounce. | | 
In vain did the new-married couple exhauſt their e- 
loquence in attempting to prove, that the reparation 
which our hero had offered was adequate to the injury 
ſhe had ſuſtained ; that, in reconciling herſelf to a pe- 
nitent lover, who ſubſcribed to her own terms of ſub- 
miſſion, her honour would be acquitted by the moſt 
ſcrupulous and ſevere judges of decorum; and that her 
inflexibility would be juſtly aſcribed to the pride and in- 
ſenſibility of her heart. She turned a deaf ear to all 
their arguments, exhortations, and entreaties, and 
threatened to leave the houſe immediately, if they 
would not promile to drop that ſubject of diſcourſe. 
GODFREY, very much chagrined at the bad ſucceſs 
of his endeavours, returned to his friend, and made as 
ſavourable a report of the affair, as the nature of his 
converſation with Emilia would permit; but as he could 
not avoid mentioning her reſolution in the cloſe, Pere. 
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grine was obliged to drink again the bitter draught of 
difappointment, which put his paſſions into ſuch a ſtate 
of agitation, as produced a thort extaſy of deſpair, in 


which he acted a thouſand extravagancies. This pa- 


roxyſm, however, ſoon ſubſided into a ſettled reſerve 
of gloomy reſentment, which he in ſecret indulged, de- 
taching himſelf as ſoon as poſſible from the company of 
the ſoldier, on pretence ot retiring to reſt. 

WuiLE he lay ruminating upon the circumſtances 
of his preſent ſituation, his friend Pipes, who knew the 
cauſe of his anxiety, and firmly believed that Emilia lo- 
ved his maſter in her heart, howſocver the might at- 
tempt to diſguiie her ſentiments; I fay, Thomas was 


taken with a conceit which he thought would ſet every 


thing to rights, and therefore put it in execution with- 
out farther delay. Laying aſide his hat, he ran direct- 
ly to the houſe of Sophy's father, and, affecting an air 
of ſurpriſe and conſternation, to which he had never 
before been ſubject, thundered at the door with ſuch an 
alarming knock, as in a moment brought the whole fa- 
mily into the hall. When he was admitted, he bc gan 
to gape, ſtare, and pant at the fame time, and made no 
reply, when Godfrey aſked what was the matter, till 
Mrs Gauntlet expreſſed her apprehenſions about his ma- 
ſter. When Pickle's name was mentioned, he ſechied 
to make an effort to ſpeak, and, in a bellowing tone, 
pronounced, *“ Brought himſelf up, ſplit my top-ſails !” 
So ſaying, he pointed to his own neck, and roſe upon 
his tiptoes, by way of explaining the meaning of his 
words, 85 x 

- GODFREY, without ſtaying to afk another queſtion, 
ruſhed out, and ſlew towards the inn, with the utmoſt 
horror and concern; while Sophy, who did not rightly 
underitand the language of the meſlenger, addreſling 
herſelf to him a ſecond time, ſaid, with great ear meſt- 
neſs, “ I hope no accident has ha appened to Mr Pickle ! 
No accident at all (replied Tom), he has only hanged 
himſelf for love.” "Theſe words had ſcarce proceeded 
from his mouth, when Emilia, who ſtood littening at 
the parlour door, ſhrieked aloud, and dropped down 
ſenſeleſs upon the floor; while her fiſter, who was al- 
molt equally thocked at the intelligence, had recourte 
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to the aſſiſtance of her maid, by whom ſhe was ſupport- 
cd from falling. | 

Pires hearing Emily's voice, congratulated himſelf 
upon the ſucceſs of his ſtratagem. He ſprung to her 
aſſiſtance, and, lifting her up into an eaſy chair, ſtood 
by her, until he ſaw her recover from her ſwoon, and 
heard her call upon his maſter's name, with all the 
frenzy of deſpairing love. Then he bent his courſe back 
to the inn, overjoyed at the opportunity of telling Pe- 
regrine what a confeſſion he had extorted from his mi- 
{trets, and extremely vain of this proof of his own ſaga- 
city. 

Ix the mean time Godfrey arriving at the houſe in 
which he ſuppoſed this fatal cataſtrophe had happened, 
ran up ſtairs to Peregrine's chamber, without ſtaying to 
make any enquiry below; and, ſinding the door lock- 
ed, burſt it open with one ſtroke of his foot. But what 
was his amazement, when, upon entrance, our hero 
ſtarting up from the bed, ſaluted him with a boiſterous 
exclamation of Zounds ! who's there?“ He was ſtruck 
dumb with aſtoniſhment, which alſo rivetted him to the 
place where he itood, ſcarce crediting the teſtimony of 
his own ſenſes, till Peregrine, with an air of diſcontent 
which denoted him diſpleaſed with his intruſion, diſpel- 
ied his apprehenſion by a ſecond addreſs, ſaying, “I 
{ce you conſider me as a friend, by your uſing me with- 
out ceremony.” 

THE ſoldier, thus i of the falſehood of the 
information he had received, began to imagine, that 
Pickle had projected the plan which was executed by 
his ſervant; and looking upon it as a piece of unjuſti- 
fiable finefle, which might be attended with very me- 
lancholy conſequences to his ſiſter or wife, he anſwered, 
in a ſupercilious tone, that Mr Pickle muſt blame him- 
ſelf for the interruption of his repoſe, which was entire- 
ly owing to the ſorry jeſt he had ſet on foot. 

Pick, who was the child of paſſion, and more 
than half mad with impatience before this viſit, hearing 
himſelf treated in ſuch a cavalier manner, advanced cloſe 
up to Godfrey's breaſt, and aſſuming a ſtern, or rather 
frantic countenance, „ Hark ye, Sir (ſaid he), you are 
miſtaken if you think I jeſt; I am in downright earneſt, 
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J aſſure you.” Gauntlet, who was not a man to be 
brow-beaten, ſeeing himſelf thus bearded by a perſon 
of whoſe conduct he had, he thought, reaſon to com- 
plain, put on his military look of defiance, and erecting 
his cheſt, replied, with an exalted voice, “ Mr Pickle, 
whether you was in jeſt or earneſt, you muſt give me 
leave to tell you, that the ſcheme was childith, unſea- 
ſonable, and unkind, not to give it an harſher term.” 
« Death, Sir (cried our adventurer), you trifle with 
my diſquiet ; if there is any meaning in your inſinua- 
tion, explain yourſelf, and then I ſhall know what an- 
ſwer it will befit me to give.” I came with very dif- 
ferent ſentiments (reſumed the ſoldier), but ſince you 
urge me to expoſtulation, and behave with ſuch unpro- 
voked loftineſs of diſpleaſure, I will, without circumlo- 
cution, tax you with having committed an outrage up- 
on the peace of my family, in ſending your fellow to 
alarm us with ſuch an abrupt account of your having 
done violence upon yourſelf.” Peregrine, confounded 
at this imputation, ſtood filent, with a moſt ſavage a- 
ſpect of ſurpriſe, eager to know the circumſtance to 
which his accuſer alluded, and incenſed to find it be- 
yond the ſphere of his comprehenſion. 

WHILE theſe two irritated friends ſtood fronting 
each other with mutual indignation in their eyes and at- 
titudes, they were joined by Pipes, who, without ta- 
king the leaſt notice of the fituation in which he found 
them, told his maſter, that he might up with the top- 
gallant maſts of his heart, and out with his rejoicing 
peadants; for as to Miſtreſs Emily, he had clapped her 
heli a-weather, the veſſel wore, and now ſhe was upon 
the other tack, handing right into the harbour of his 
goodwill. 

PEREGRINE, who was not yet a connoiſſeur in the 
terms of his lacquey, commanded him, upon pain of his 
diſpleaſure, to be more explicit in his intelligence; and 
by dint of divers queſtions, obtained a perfect knowledge 
of the ſcheme which he had put in execution for his 
ſervice. This information perplexed him not a little; 
he would have chaſtiſed bis ſervant upon the ſpot, for 
his temerity, had he not plainly perceived, that the fel- 
low's intention was to promote his caſe and ſatisfaction; 


* 
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and, on the other hand, he knew not how to acquit 
bimſelf of the ſuſpicion which he ſaw Godirey entertain 
of lis being the projector of the plan, without conde- 
ſcending to an explanation, which his preſent diſpoſi- 
tion could not brook. After ſome pauſe, however, 
turning to Pipes with a vere frown, “ Rafcal! (ſaid 
he) this is the ſecond time I have ſuffered in the opi- 
nion of that lady, by your ignorance and preſumption 
if ever you intermeddle in my affairs for the future, with- 
out expreſs order and direction, by all that's facred! I 
will put you to death without mercy. Away, and let my 
horſe be ſaddled this inſtant.” 

PirEs having withdrawn, in order to perform this 
piece of duty, our young gentleman, addrefling himſelf 
again to the foldier, and laying his hand upon his 
breaſt, ſaid, with a ſolemnity of regard, “ Captain 
Gauntlet, upon my honour, I am altogether innocent 
of that thallow device which you impute to my inven- 
tion; and I don't think you do juſtice either to my in- 
tellects or honour, in ſuppoling me capable of ſuch in- 
ſolent abſurdity. As for your ſiſter, I have once in my 
life affronted her in the madneſs and impetuoſity of de- 
tire ; but I have made ſuch acknowledgments, and of- 
fered ſuch atonement, as few women of her ſphere 
would have refuſed ; and before God! I am determined 
to endure every torment of diſappointment and deſpair, 
rather than proſtrate myſelf again to the cruelty of her 
unjuſtifiable pride.” 80 ſaying, he ſtalked ſuddenly 
down ſtairs, and took horſe immediately, his ſpirits be- 
ing ſupported by reſentment, which prompted him to 
vow within himſelf, that he would ſeek conſolation for 
the diſdain of Emilia, in the poſſeſſion of the firſt wil- 
ling wench he ſhould meet upon the road. 

WHILE he ſet out for the garriſon with theſe ſenti- 
ments, Gauntlet, in a ſuſpenſe between anger, ſhame, 
and concern, returned to the houle of his father-in-law, 
where he found his ſiſter {till violently agitated from the 
news of Peregrine's death; the myſtery of which he 
forthwith unravelled, recounting at the ſame time the 
particulars of the converſation which had happened at 
the inn, and deſcribing the demeanour of Pickle with 
ſome expreſſions of aſperity, which were neither agree- 
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able to Emilia, nor approved by the gentle Sophy, who 
tenderly chid him, for allowing Peregrine to depart in 
terms of A 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


Peregrine ſets out for the garriſon, and meets with a nymph 
of the road, whom he takes into keeping, and metamor- 


Phoſes into a fine lady. 


N the mean time, our hero jogged along in a pro- 
found reveric, which was diſturbed by a beggar- 

woman and her daughter, who ſolicited him for alms, 
as he paſſed them on the road. The girl was about the 
age of ſixteen, and, notwithitanding the wretched equi- 
page in which the appeared, exhibited to his view a ſet 
of agreeable features, enlivened with the complexion of 
health and cheerfulneſs. The reſolution I have already 
mentioned was {till warm in his imagination; and he 
looked upon this young mendicant as a very proper ob- 
ject for the performance of his vow. He therefore en- 
tered into a conference with the mother, and for a 
mall ſum of money purchaſed her property in the 
wench, who did not require much courtſhip and en- 
treaty, before ſhe conſented to accompany him to any 
place that he ſhould appoint for her habitation. | 

T Is contract being ſettled to his ſatisfaction, he or- 
dered Pipes to ſeat his acquiſition behind him upon the 
crupper, and, alighting at the firſt public houſe which 
they found upon the road, he wrote a letter to Hatchway, 
deſiring him to receive this hedge inamorata, and direct 
Her to be cleaned and cloathed in a decent manner, with 
all expedition, ſo that the ſhould be touchable upon his 
arrival, which (on that account) he would deter for the 
{pace of one day. This billet, together with the girl, 
he committed to the charge of Pipes, after having laid 
ſtrong junctions upon him to abſtain from all attempts 
upon her chaſtity, and ordered him to make the beſt of 
his way to the garriſon, while he himſelf crofted the 
country to a market town, where he propoſed to ſpend 
the night. | 

Tom, thus cautioned, proceeded with his charge, 
and, being naturally taciturn, opened not his lips, until 
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he had performed the beſt half of his journey. But 


Thomas, notwithſtanding his irony appearance, was in 
reality compoſed of fleſh and blood. : His deſire being 


titillated by the contact of a buxom wench, whoſe right 


arm embraced his middle as he rode, his thoughts be- 

gan to mutiny againſt his maſter, and he found it almoſt 

impoſſible to withſtand the temptation of making love. 
NEVERTHELESS, he wreſtled with theſe rebellious 


ſuggeſtions with all the reaſon that Heaven had enabled 


him to exert; and that being totally overcome, his vic- 
torious paſtion ſuddenly broke out in this addreſs :— 


« Sblood! I believe maſter thinks I have no more ſtuff 


in my body than a dried haddock, to turn me adrift in 
the dark with iuch a ſpanker. D'ye think he don't, 


my dear?“ To this queſtion his tellow-traveller replied, 


« Swanker anan !” And the lover reſumed his ſuit ſay- 
ing, « Oons! how you tickle my timber | Something 
{ſhoots from your arm, through my ſtowage, to the very 
keel-ſtone, Han't you got n in your hand ?” 
„ Quick-filver (ſaid the lady)! Damn the filver that 
has croſſed my hand this month. D- ye think, if I had ſil- 
ver, I ſhouldn't buy me a ſmock : 7 « Adfooks | you 
baggage (cried the lover), you ſhouldn't want a ſmock 
nor a petticoat neither, if you could have a kindneſs for 
a true-hearted ſailor, as ſound and ſtrong as a nine inch 
cable, that would keep al: clear above board, and every 
thing ſnug under the hatches.” « Curſe your gum (faid 
the charmer), what's your gay balls and your hatchets to 
me?“ „ Do but let us bring to a little (anſwered the 
woer, whoſe appetite was by this time whetted to a moſt 
ravenous degree), and Pl teach you to box the com- 
paſs, my dear. Ah! you ſtrapper, what a jolly bitch 
you are!” „ Bitch! (exclaimed this modern dulcinea, 
incenſed at the opprobrious term) ſuch a bitch as your 
mother, you dog. Damn you, I've a good mind to 
box your jaws inſtead of your comepiſs. I'll let you 
know as how I am meat for your maſter, you ſaucy 
blackguard. You are worſe than a dog, you old flinty- 
faced flea- bitten ſcrub : A dog wears his own coat, but 
you wear your maſter's.“ 

SUCH a torrent of diſgraceful epithets from a perion 
who had no cloaths at all, converted the gallant's love 
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Into choler, and ho threatened to difmount and ſeize 
er to 4 tree, when the ſhould have a taſte of his cat 
install athwart her quarters; but, inftead of 
being intimidated by his menaces, the fet him at de- 
tance, and held forth with fuch a flow of eloquence, as 
woull have emitled her to a conſiderable thare of re. 
putation, even among the nymphs of Hillingſgate ; for 
this young lady, over and above a natural genius for 
altercation, had her talents cultivated among the ve. 
nerable {ociety of weeders, podders, and hoppers, with 
whom the had affociated from her tender years. No 
wonder then, that the ſoon obtained a complete vic- 
tory over Pipes, who (as the reader may have obſerved) 
was very little addicted to the exerciſe of ſpeech: In- 
deed he was utterly diſconcerted by her volubility of 
tongue; and being altogether unfurnithed with anſwers 
to the diſtinét periods of her diſcourſe, very wiſely 
choſe to fave himſelf the expence of breath and argu— 
ment, by giving her a full ſwing of cable, ſo that the 
might bring herſelf up; while he rode onwards, in ſi- 
lent compoſure, without taking any more notice of his 
fair fellow traveller, than it ſhe had been his maſter's 
cloak-bag. 

Ix ſpite of all the difpatch he could make, it was 
late before he arrived at the garriſon, where he deli- 
vered the letter and the lady to the lieutenant, who no 
ſooner underſtood the intention of his friend, than he 
ordered all the tubs in the houſe to be carried into the 
hall, and filled with water. Tom having provided 
himfelf with ſwabs and bruſhes, diveſted the fair ſtran- 
ger of her variegated drapery, which was immediately 
committed to the flames, and performed upon her ſoft 
and fleek perſon the ceremony of ſcrubbing, as it is 
practiſed on board of the king's ſhips of war. Yet the 
nymph herſelf did not ſubmit to this purification with- 
out repining. She curled the director, who was upon 
the ſpot, with many abuſive alluſions to his wooden 
leg; and as for Pipes the operator, ſhe employed her 
talons ſo effectually upon his face, that the blood ran 
over his noſe in fundry ſtreams; and next morning, 
when thoſe rivulets were dry, his countenance reſembled 
the rough bark of a plumb-tree, plaſtered with gum. 
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Nevertheleſs, he did his duty with great perſeverance, 
cut olf her hair cloſe to the ſcalp, handled his bruſhes 
with dextcrity, applied his ſwabs of different magnitude 
and texture, as the caſe required; and, laſtly, rinſed 
the whole body with a dozen pails of cold water, diſ- 
charged upon her head. 

'FHESE ablutions being executed, he dried her with 
towels, accommodated her with a a ſhift, and, act- 
ing the part of a valet-de- chambre, clothed her from 
head to foot, in clean and decent apparel which had 
belonged to Mrs Hatchway; by which means her ap- 
pearance was altered ſo much for the better, that when 
Peregrine arrived next day, he could ſcarce believe his 
own eyes. He was, for that reaſon, extremely well 
pleaſed with his purchaſe, and now reſolved to indulge 
a whim, which ſeized him at the very inſtant of his ar- 
rival. 

Hr had (as I believe the reader will readily allow) 
made conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of character, 
from the higheſt rank to the moſt humble ſtation of 
life, and found it diverſified in the ſame manner, 
through every degree of ſubordination and precedency : 
Nay, he moreover obſerved, that the converſation of 
thoſe who are dignified with the appellation of polite 
company, is neither more edifying nor entertaining 
than that which is met with among the lower claſſes of 
mankind ; and that the only effential difference, in 
point of demeanor, is the form of an education, which 
the meaneſt capacity can acquire, without much ſtudy 
or application. Poſſeſſed of this notion, he determined 
to take the young medicant under his own tutorage and 
inſtruction. In conſequence of which, he hoped he 
ſhould, in a few weeks, be able to produce her in 
company, as an accompliſhed young lady of uncom- 
mon wit, and an cxcellent underſtanding. | 

Tris extravagant plan he forthwith began to exe» 
cute with great eagerneſs and induſtry; and his endea- 
vours ſucceeded even beyond his expectation. The ob- 
ſtacle, in ſurmounting of which he found the greateſt 
difficulty, was an inveterate habit of ſwearing, which 
had been indulged from her infancy, and confirmed by 
the example of thoſe among whom the had lived. How- 

Voi! . | 
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ever, ſhe had the rudiments of good ſenſe from nature, 
which taught her to liſten to wholeſome advice, and 
was ſo docile as to comprehend and retain the leſſons 
which her governor recommended to her attention; in- 
ſomuch, that he ventured, in a few days, to preſent 
her at table, among a ſet of country ſquires, to whom 
ſhe was introduced as niece to the lieutenant. In that 
capacity ſhe ſat with becoming eaſineſs of mien (for ſhe 
was as void of the mauvaiſe honte as any ducheſs in the 
land), bowed very graciouſly to the compliments of the 
gentlemen z and though ſhe ſaid little or nothing, be- 
cauſe ſhe was previouſly cautioned on that ſcore, ſhe 
more than once gave way to laughter, and her mirth 
happened to be pretty well timed. In a word, ſhe at- 
tracted the applauſe and admiration of the gueſts, who, 
after ſhe was withdrawn, complimented Mr Hatchway 
upon the beauty, breeding, and good humour of hrs 
kinfwoman. f 1 
BuT what contributed more than any other cir. 
cumſtance to her ſpeedy improvement, was ſome ſmall 
inſight into the Primer, which ſhe had acquired at a 
day-ſchool, during the life of her father, who was a 
day-labourer in the country. Upon this foundation did 
Peregrine build a moſt elegant ſuperſtructure; he cul- 
led out choice ſentences from Shakeſpeare, Otway, and 
Pope, and taught her to repeat them with an emphaſis 
and theatrical cadence: He then inſtructed her in the 
names and epithets of the moſt celebrated players, 
which he directed her to pronounce occaſionally, with 
an air of careleſs familiarity ; and, perceiving that her 
voice was naturally clear, he enriched it with remnants 
of opera tunes, to be hummed during a pauſe in con- 
verſation, which is generally ſupplied with the circula- 
tion of a pinch of ſnuff, By means of this cultivation, 
ſhe became a wonderful proficient in the polite graces 
of the age; ſhe, with great facility, comprehended the 
ſcheme of whiſt, though cribbage was her favourite 
game, with which ſhe had amuſed herſelf in her va- 
cant hours, from her firſt entrance into the profeſſion 
of hopping ; and brag ſoon grew familiar to her prac- 
tice and conception, | 1 
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Tu vs prepared, ſhe was expoſed to the company of 
her own ſex, being firſt of all viſited by the parſon's 
daughter, who could not avoid ſhewing that civility 
to Mr Hatchway's niece, after ſhe had made her public 
appearance. at church. Mrs Clover, who had a great 
ſhare of penetration, could not help entertaining ſome 
doubts about this ſame relation, whoſe name the had 
never heard the uncle mention, during the whole term 
of her reſidence at the garriſon : But as the young lady 
was treated in that character, ſhe would not refuſe her 
acquaintance z and after having ſeen her at the caſtle, 
actually invited Miſs Hatchway to her houſe. In ſhort, 
ſhe made a progreſs through almoſt all the families in 
the neighbourhood; and by dint of her quotations 
(which, by the bye, were not always judiciouſly uſed), 
ſhe paſſed for a ſprightly young lady, of uncommon 
learning and taſte. 

PEREGRINE having, in this manner, initiated her 
in the beau monde of the country, conducted her to 
London, where ſhe was provided with private lodgings 
and a female attendant z and put her immediately under 
the tuition of his valet-de-chambre, who had orders to 
inſtruct her in dancing and the French language. He 
attended her to plays and concerts three or four times 
a week; and when our hero thought her ſufficiently 
accuſtomed to the ſight of great company, he ſquired 
her in perſon to a public aſſembly, and danced with her 
among all the gay ladies of faſhion : Not but that there 
was {till an evident air of ruſticity and aukwardneſs in 
her demeanor, which was interpreted into an agreeable 
wildneſs of ſpirit, ſuperior to the forms of common 
breeding. He afterwards found means to make her 
acquainted with ſome diſtinguiſhed patterns of her own 
{ex, by whom ſhe was admitted into the moſt elegant 
parties, and continued to make good her pretenſions to 
gentility, with great circumſpection. But one evening, 
being at cards with a certain lady whom ſhe detected 
in the very fact of unfair conveyance, ſhe taxed her 
roundly with the fraud, and brought upon herſelf ſuch 
a torrent of ſarcaſtic reproof, as overbore all her maxims 
of caution, and burſt open the floodgates of her own 
natural repartee, twanged off with the appellation of 
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b—— and w——, which ſhe repeated with great ve- 
hemence, in an attitude of manual defiance, to the 
terror of her antagoniſt, and the aſtoniſhment of all 
preſent : Nay, to ſuch an unguarded pitch was ſhe pro- 
voked, that ſtarting up, ſhe ſnapt her fingers, in teſti- 
mony of diſdain, and, as the quitted the room, applied 
her hand to that part which was the laſt of her that 
diſappeared, inviting the company to kiſs it, by one of 
its coarſeſt denominations. 

PrREGRINE was a little diſconcerted at this over- 


fight in her behaviour, which, by the dæmon of in- 


telligence, was in a moment conveyed to all the private 
companies in town: So that ſhe was abſolutely exclud- 
ed from all polite communication, and Peregrine, for 
the preſent, diſgraced among the modeſt part of his 
female acquaintance, many of whom not only forbade 
him their houſes, on account of the impudent inſult he 
had committed upon their honour, as well as under- 
ſtanding, in palming a common trull upon them, as a 
young lady of birth and education; but alſo aſperſed 
his family, by affirming that the was actually his own 
couſin- german, whom he had precipitately raiſed from 
the moſt abject ſtate of humility and contempt. In 
revenge for this calumny, our young gentleman ex- 
plained the whole myſtery of her promotion, together 
with the motives that induced him to bring her into the 
faſhionable world; and repeated among his companions 
the extravagant encomiums which had been beſtowed 
upon her by the moſt diſcerning matrons of the age. 
Mr anwHilr, the infanta herſelf being rebuked by 


her benefa tor for this inſtance of miſbehaviour, pro- 


miſed faithfully to kecp a ſtricter guard for the future 
over her conduct, and applied herſelf with great affi- 
duity to the dies. in which ſhe was affiſted by the 
Swiſs, who gradually loſt the freedom of his heart, 
while ſhe was profiting by his inſtruction. In other 
words, ſhe made a conqueſt of her preceptor, who 
yielding to the inſtigations of the fleſh, choſe a proper 
opportunity to declare his paſſion, which was powerful- 
ly recommended by his perſonal qualifications ; and 
his intentions being honourable, ſhe liſtened to his pro- 
poſals of eſpouſing her in private. In contequence of 
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this agreement, they made an elopement together; and 
being buckled at the Fleet, confummated their nuptials 
in private lodgings, by the Seven Dials, from which the 


huſband next morning ſent a letter to our hero, beg- 


ing forgivenneſs for the clandeſtine ſtep he had taken, 
which he ſolemnly proteſted was not owing to any 
abatement in his inviolable regard for his maſter, whom 
he ſhould always honour and eſteem to his lateſt 
breath, but entirely to the irrefiſtible charms of the 
young lady, to whom he was now ſo happy as to be 
Joined in the filken bonds of marriage. 

PEREGRINE, though at firſt offended at his valet's 
preſumption, was, upon ſecond thoughts, reconciled to 
the event by whjeh he was delivered from an encum- 
brance ; for by this time he had performed his frolic, 


and began to be tired of his acquiſition. He reflected 


on the former fidelity of the Swiſs, which had been 
manifeſted in a long courſe of ſervice and attachment; 
and thinking it would be cruelly ſevere to abandon him 
to poverty and diſtreſs for one venial treſpaſs, he re- 
ſolved to pardon what he had done, and enable him 


in ſome ſhape to provide for the family which he had 
entailed upon himſelf. 


WIr theſe ſentiments, he ſent a favourable anſwer 


to the delinquent, defiring to ſee him as ſoon as his 
paſſion ſhould permit him to leave the arms of his 
ſpouſe, for an hour or two; and Hadgi, in obedience 
to this intimation, repaired immediately to the lodgings 
of his maſter, before whom he appeared with a moſt 
penitential aſpe&t. Peregrine, though he could ſcarce 
help laughing at his rueful length of face, reprimanded 
him ſharply for his difreſpe&t and ingratitude, in tak- 


ing that by ſtealth which he might have had for aſking. 


The culprit aſſured him, that next to the vengeance of 
God, his maſter's diſpleaſure was that which, of all 
evils, he dreaded to incur ; but that love had diſtracted 
his brain in ſuch a manner, as to baniſh every other 
conſideration but that of gratifying his defire; and he 
owned, that he ſhould not have been able to preſerve 
his fidelity and duty to his own father, had they inter- 
fered with the intereſt of his paſſion. He then appeal- 
ed to his maſter's own heart for the remiſſion of his 
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guilt, alluding to certain circumſtances of our hero's 
conduct, which evinced the deſperate effects of love. 
In mort, he made ſuch an apology as extorted a ſmile 
from his offended judge, who not only forgave his 
tranſgreſſion, but alſo promiſed to put him in ſome fair 
way of carning a comfortable ſubſiſtence: 

Tre Swiſs was ſo much affected with this inſtance 
of generoſity, that he fell upon his knees, and kiſſed 
his hand, praying to heaven, with great fervour, to 

make him worthy of ſuch goodneſs and condeſcenſion. 
His ſcheme, he ſaid, was to open a coffeehouſe and 
tavern in ſome creditable part of the town, in hopes of 
being favoured with the cuſtom of a numerous ac- 
quaintance he had made among upper ſervants and re- 
putable tradeſmen, not doubting that his wife would be 
an ornament to his bar, and a careful manager of his 
affairs. Peregrine approved of the plan, towards the 
execution of which he made him and his wife a preſent 
of five hundred pounds, together with a promiſe of 
erecting a weekly club among his friends, for the re- 
putation and advantage of the houſe. 

HapGi was fo tranſported with his good fortune, 
that he ran to Pipes, who was in the room, and ha- 
ving hugged him with great cordiality, and made his 
1 obedience to his maſter, hied him home to his bride, 
to communicate his happineſs, cutting capers, and 


0 i Poe to himſelf all the way. 


1 * „ 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


* is v zeted by Pallet; contracts an intimacy with a 
Newmarket nobleman ; and is by the n er 
taken in. : 


HIS affair being ſettled, and our adventurer, for 
the preſent, free of all female connexions, he 
returned to his former courſe of faſt living, among the 
bucks of the town, and performed innumerable exploits 
among whores, bullics, rooks, conſtables, and juſtices 
of the peace. 
In the midſt of theſe occupations, he was one morn- 
ing viſited by his old fellow traveller Pallet, whole ap- 
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pearance gave him equal ſurpriſe and concern. Though 
the weather was ſevere, he was clothed in the thin 
| ſummer dreſs which he had wore at Paris, and was now 
not only thread bare, but in ſome parts actually patch- 
ed; his ſtockings, by a repetition of that practice known 
among economiſts by the term of coaxing, hung like 
pudding bags about his ankles; his thirt, though new 
waſhed, was of the ſaffron hue, and in divers places 
appeared through the crannies of his breeches; he had 
exchanged his own hair for a ſmoke-dried tye-periwig, 
which all the flour in his drudging-box had not been 
able to whiten; his eyes were ſunk, his jaws lengthen- 
ed beyond their uſual extenſion ; and he ſeemed twenty 
years older than he looked when he and our hero part- 
cd at Rotterdam. | | 
Ix ſpite of all theſe evidences of decay, he accoſted 
him with a meagre affectation of content and good hu- 
mour, ſtruggled piteouſly to appear gay and uncon- 
cerned, profeſſed his joy at ſeeing him in England, ex- 
cuſed himſelf for having delayed ſo long to come and 
preſent his reſpects ; alledging that, ſince his return, he 
had been a meer ſlave to the ſatisfaction of ſome per- 
ſons of quality and taſte, who had inſiſted upon his 
finiſhing ſome pieces with the utmoſt expedition. 
PEREGRINE received him with that compaſſion 
and complaiſance which was natural to his diſpoſition ; 
enquired about the health of Mrs Pallet and his family, 
and aſked if his friend the doctor was in town. The 
painter ſeemed to have reſumed his reſentment againſt 
that gentleman, of whom he ſpoke in contemptuous 
terms. „The doctor (ſaid he) is fo much overſhadow- 
ed with preſumption and ſelf-conceit, that his merit 
has no relief. It does not riſe. There is no keeping 
in the picture, my dear Sir. All the ſame as if I were 
to repreſent the moon under a cloud ; there will be no- 
thing but a deep maſs of ſhade, with a little tiny ſpeck 
of light in the middle, which would only ſerve to- 
make, as it were, the darkneſs viſible : You under- 
ſtand me. Had he taken my advice, it might have 
been better for him; but he is bigoted to his own 
opinion. You muſt know, Mr Pickle, upon our re- 
turn to England, I counſelled him to compole a little 
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ſmart clever ode upon my Cleopatra. As Gad ſhall 


judge me, I thought it would have been of ſome ſervice, 
in helping him out of obſcurity ; for you know, as Sir 
Richard obſerves, | 


Coon will that die, which adds thy fame to mine: 
Let me then live, join'd to a work of thine. 


By the bye, there is a moſt pictureſque contraſt in theſe 
lines, of thy and me, living and dying, and thine and 


mine. Ah! a pize upon it! Dick, after all was the 


man. Ecod! he rounded it off. But, to return to this 
unhappy young man, would you believe it, he toſſed 
up his noſe at my friendly propoſal, and gabbled ſome- 
thing in Greek, which is not worth repeating. The 
caſe was this, my dear Sir, he was out of humour at 
the neglect of the world. He thought the poets of the 
age were jealous of his genius, and ſtrove to cruſh it 
accordingly, while the reſt of mankind wanted taſte 
ſufficient to diſcern it. For my own part, I profeſs my- 
ſelf one of theſe; and as the. Clown in Billy Shake- 
ſpeare ſays of the courtier's oath, had I ſworn by the 
doCtor's genius, that the pancakes were naught, they 
might have been for all that very good, yet ſhouldn't I 
have been foreſworn. Let that be as it will, he retired 
from town in great dudgeon, and ſet up his reſt near a 
hill in Derbyſhire, with two tops, reſembling Parnaſſus, 
and a well at the bottom, which he had chriſtened Hyp 
o-the-Green. Egad ! if he ſtays in that habitation, tis 
my opinion he'll ſoon grow green with the hip indeed. 
He'll be glad of an opportunity to return to the fleſh- 
pots of Egypt, and pay his court to the ſlighted queen 
Cleopatra. Ha! well remembered, by this light you 
Mall know, my good Sir, that this fame Egyptian prin- 
ceſs has been courted by ſo many gallants of taſte, that, 
as I hope to live, I found myſelf in ſome ſort of dilem- 
ma, becauſc in parting with her to one, I ſhould have 
diſobliged all his rivals. Now a man would not chuſe 
to give offence to his friends, at leaſt I lay it down as a 
maxim, to avoid the imalleſt appearance of ingratitude. 
Perhaps I may be in the wrong. But every man has 
his way, For this reaſon, I propoſed to all the candi- 
dates, that a lottery or raflle ſhould be ſet on foot, by 
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which every individual would have an equal chance for 
her good graces, and the prize be left to the deciſion of 
fortune. The ſcheme was mightily reliſhed, and the 
terms being ſuch a trifle as half a guinea, the whole 
town crowded into my houſe, in order to ſubſcribe. 
But there I was their humble ſervant. Gentlemen, you 
muſt have a little patience till my own particular friends 
are ſerved. Among that number, I do myſelf the ho- 
nour to conſider Mr Pickle. Here is a copy of the pro- 
poſals; and, if the liſt ſhould be adorned with his 
name, 1 hope, notwithſtanding his merited ſucceſs a- 
mong che young ladies, he will for once be ſhunned b 
that little vixen called Miſs Fortune; he, he, he!” 

50 ſaying, he bowed with a thouſand apiſh conges, 
and preſented his paper to Peregrine, who, ſeeing the 
the number of ſubſcribers was limited to one hundred, 
ſaid he thought him too moderate in his expectations, 
as he did not doubt that his picture would be a cheap 
purchaſe at five hundred, inſtead of fifty pounds, at 
which the price was fixed. 'To this unexpected remark: 
Pallet anſwered, that among the connoiſſeurs he would 
not pretend to appraiſe his picture; but that, in valu- 
ing his works, he was obliged to have an eye to the 
Gothic ignorance of the age in which he lived. 

Ou adventurer ſaw at once into the nature of this 
raffle, which was no other than a begging {ſhift to diſ- 
pole of a paltry piece, that he could not otherwiſe have 
fold for twenty ſhillings. However, far from ſhocking 
the poor man in diſtreſs, by dropping the leaſt hint of 
his conjecture, he deſired to be fayoured with fix 
chances, if the circumſtances of his plan would indulge 
him fo far; and the painter, after ſome hefitation, con- 
deſcended to comply with his requeſt, out of pure friend- 
ſhip and veneration though he obſerved, that, in ſo 
doing, he muſt exclude ſome of his moſt intimate com- 
panions. Having received the money, he gave Pickle 
his addreſs, deſiring he would, with his convenience, 
viſit the princeſs, who, he was ſure, would diſplay her 
molt engaging attractions, in order to captivate his 
fincy; and took his leave extremely well pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of his application. 

YoL. HE. 
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Trorvcn Peregrine was tempted with the curioſity 


of {ſeeing this portrait, which he imagined muſt contain 


ſome analogy to the ridiculous oddity of the painter, he 
would not expoſe himſelf to the diſagreeable alternative 
of applauding the performance, contrary to the dictates 
of conſcience and common ſenſe, or of condemning it, to 
the unſpeakable mortification of the miſerable author ; 
and therefore never dreamt of returning the painter's 
viſit : Nor did he ever hear of the lottery's being drawn. 

ABOUT this time he was invited to ſpend a few weeks 
at the country ſeat of a certain nobleman, with whom 
he had contracted an acquaintance, in the courſe of his 
debauches, which we have already deſcribed. His lord- 
ſhip being remarkable for his {kill and ſucceſs in horſe- 
racing, his houſe was continually filled with the con- 
noiſſeurs and admirers of that ſport, upon which the 
whole converſation turned, inſomuch that Peregrine 
gradually imbibed ſome knowledge in horſe-fleſh, and 


the diverſions of the courſe ; for the whole occupation 


of the day, excluſive of cating and drinking, conſiſted 


in viewing, managing, and exerciſing his lordthip's 
ſtud. | 

Our hero looked upon theſe amuſements with an 
eye of taſte, as well as curioſity; he contemplated the 
animal as a beautiful and elegant part of the creation, 
and reliſhed the ſurpriſing exertion of its ſpeed with a 
refined and claſſical delight. In a little time he became 
perſonally acquainted with every horſe in the ſtable, and 
intereſted himſelf in the reputation of each; while he 
alſo gratified his appetite for knowledge, in obſerving 


the methods of preparing their bodies, and training 


them to the race, His landlord ſaw and enconraged his 
eagerneſs, from which he promited himſelf ſome advan- 
tage; he formed ſeveral private matches for his enter- 
tainment, and flattered his difcernment, by permitting 
him to be ſucceſsſul in the firſt betts he made. Thus 
was he artfully decoyed into a ſpirit of keenneſs and 
adventure, and diſpoſed to depend upon his own judg- 
ment, in oppoſition to that of people who had made 
horſe-racing the ſole ſtudy of their lives. He accom- 
panied my lord to Newmarket, and entering at once in- 
to the genius of the place, was marked as fair game, by 
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all the knowing ones there aſſembled, many of whom 
found means to take him in, in ſpite of all the cautions 
and admonitions of his lordſhip, who wanted to reſerve 
him for his own uſe. 

IT is almoſt impoſſible for any man, let him be never 
ſo fearful or phlegmatic, to be an unconcerned ſpecta- 
tor in this buſy ſcene. The dæmon of play hovers in 
the air, like a peſtilential vapour, tainting the minds of 


all preſent with infalkble infection, which communi- 


cates from one perſon to another, like the circulation 
of a general panic. Peregrine was ſeized with this epi- 
demic diſtemper to a violent degree; and, after having 
loſt a few looſe hundreds, in his progreſs through the 
various rookeries of the place, entered into partnerſhip 
with his noble friend in a grand match, upon the iſſue 
of which he ventured no leſs than three thouſand 
pounds. Indeed he would not have riſked ſuch a con- 
fiderable ſum, had not his own confidence been rein- 
forced by the opinion and concurrence of his lordſhip, 
who hazarded an equal bett upon the ſame event. Theſe 
two aflociates engaged themſelves in the penalty of fix 
thouſand pounds, to run one chaiſe and four againſt 
another, three times round the courſe z and our adven- 
turer had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his antagoniſt di- 
ſtanced in the firſt and ſecond heat; but, all of a ſud- 
den, one of the horſes of his machine was knocked 
up, by which accident the victory was raviſhed almoſt 
from his very graſp, and he was obliged to endure the 
damage and the ſcorn. 

He was deeply affected with this misfortune, which 
he imputed to his own extravagance and temerity, but diſ- 
covered no external ſigns of affliction, becauſe his illuſtri- 
ous partner bore his loſs with the moſt philoſophic reſig- 
nation, conſoling himſelf, as well as Pickle, with the hope 
of making it up on ſome other occaſion. Neverthe- 
lets, our young gentleman could not help admiring, and 
even envying his equanimity, not knowing that his lord- 
{hip had managed matters ſo as to be a gainer by the 
misfortune ; which to retrieve, Peregrine purchaſed ſe- 


veral horſes, at the recommendation of his friend; and, 


inſtead of returning to London, made a tour with him 
to all the celebrated races in England, at which, after 
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ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, he made ſhift, before the 
end of the ſeaſon, to treble his loſs. 

Bou r his hopes ſeemed to increaſe with his ill luck. 
In the beginning of winter he came to town, fully per- 
ſuaded that fortune muſt neceſſarily change, and that 
next ſeaſon he ſhould reap the happy fruits of his ex 
perience. In this confidence, he ſeemed to drown all 
ideas of prudence and economy. His former expence 
was mere parſimony, compared with that which he now 
incurred: He ſubſcribed to the opera, and half a dozen 
concerts at different parts of the town; . was a benefaCtor 
to ſeveral hoſpitals, purchaſed a collection of valuable 
pictures, took an houſe, and furniſhed it in a moſt mag- 
nificent taſte, laid in a large ſtock of French wines, and 
gave extravagant entertainments to his quality friends, 
who in return loaded him with compliments, and in- 


ſiſted upon his making uſe of their intereſt and good 
will. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIT. 


He is taken into the protection of a great man ; ſets up for 
d member of parliament ; is diſappointed in his expecta- 
tion, and jinds himſelf e egregiouſly outæuitted. 


MONG theſe profeſſed patrons, the greateſt part 
of whom Peregrine ſaw through, there was one 
great perſonage, who ſeemed to ſupport with dignity 
the ſphere in which fortune had placed him. His be- 
haviour to Pickle was not a ſeries of grinning complai- 
fance in a flat repetition of general expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip and regard. He demeaned himſelf with a ſeem- 
ingly honett reſerve, in point of profeſſion ; his ad- 
vances to Peregrine appeared to be the reſult of delibe- 
ration and experiment ; he chid the young gentleman 
for his extravagance, with the authority of a parent, 
and the fincerity of a faſt friend; and having, by gra- 
dual enquiries, made himſelf acquainted with the ſtate 
of his private affairs, condemned his conduct with an 
air of candour and concern. He repreſented to him 
the folly and dangerous conſequences of the profligate 
life in which he had plunged himſelf, counſelled him 
with great warmth to ſell off his race-horſes, which 
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would otherwiſe inſenſibly eat him up; to retrench all 
ſuperfluous expence, which would only ſerve to expoſe 
him to the ridicule and ingratitude of thoſe who were 
benefited by it; to lay out his money upon ſecure mort- 
gages, at good intereſt; and carry into execution his 
former deſign of ſtanding candidate for a borough, at 
the enſuing election for a new parliament; in which 
caſe this nobleman promiſed to aſſiſt him with his in- 
fluence and advice; aſſuring him, that, if he could once 
procure a ſeat in the houſe, he might look upon his for- 
tune as already made. | 

Our adventurer perceived the wiſdom and ſanity of 
this advice, for which he made his acknowledgments to 
his generous monitor, proteſting that he would adhere 
to it in every particular, and immediately ſet about a 
reformation. He accordingly took cognizance of his 
moſt minute affairs, and, after an exact ſcrutiny, gave 
his patron to underſtand, that, excluſive of his furni- 
ture, his fortune was reduced to fourteen thouſand three 
hundred and thirty pounds, in Bank and South-Sea 
annuities, over and above the garriſon and its appen- 
dages, which he reckoned at ſixty pounds a year. He 
therefore defired, that, as his Lordſhip had been ſo 
kind as to favour him with his friendſhip and advice, 
he would extend his generoſity {till farther, by putting 
him in a way of making the moſt advantage of his mo- 
ney. My lord ſaid, that, for his own part, he did not 
chuſe to meddle in money matters; that Mr Pickle 
would find abundance of people ready to borrow it up- 
on land ſecurity; but that he ought to be extremely 
cautious in a tranſaction of fuch conſequence; promi- 
ſing, at the ſame time, to employ his own ſteward in ſeek- 
ing out a mortgager to whom it might be ſafely lent. 

Tuls agent was accordingly ſet at work, and for a 
few days made a fruitleſs enquiry; ſo that the young 
gentleman was obliged to have recourſe to his own in- 
telligence, by which he got notice of ſeveral people of 
reputed credit, who oitered him mortgages for the 
whole ſum; but when he made a report of the particu- 
lars to his noble friend, his lordſhip ſtarted ſuch doubts 
and objections relating to each, that he was deterred from 
entering into any engagements with the propoſers; con- 
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gratulating himſelf, in the mean time, on his good for- 
tune, in being favoured with the advice and direction of 
ſuch a ſage counſellor. Nevertheleſs, he began to be 
impatient, after having unſucceſsfully conſulted all the 
money-brokers and conveyancers about town, and re- 
ſolved to try the expedient of a public advertiſement. 
But he was perſuaded by my lord to poſtpone that ex- 
periment, until every other method ſhould have failed, 
becauſe it would attract the attention of all the petti- 
foggers in London, who (though they might not be 
able to over-reach) would infallibly haraſs and teaze him 
out of all tranquillity. 

IT was on the back of this converſation that Pere- 
grine, chancing to meet the ſteward near his lord's 
houſe, ſtopped him in the ſtreet, to give him an account 
of his bad luck; at which the other expreſſed ſome 
concern, and rubbing his chin with his hand, in a mu- 
fing poſture, told Pickle, there was a thought juſt come 
into his head, pointing out one way of doing his buſi- 
nefs effectually. The youth, upon this intimation, beg- 
ged he would accompany him to the next coffechouſe, 
in which having choſen a private ſituation, this grave 
manager gave him to underſtand, that a part of my 
lord's eſtate was mortgaged, in conſequence of a debt 
contracted by his grandfather, for proviſion to the 
younger children of the family; and that the equity of 
redemption would be forecloſed in a few months, unleſs 
the burden could be diſcharged. „ My lord (ſaid he) 
has always lived in a ſplendid manner, and notwith- 
ſtanding his ample fortune, together with the profits 
accruing from the poſts he enjoys, he ſaves ſo little mo- 
ney, that, upon this occafion, I know he will be obliged 
to borrow ten thouſand pounds to make vp the tum 
that is requiſite to redeem the mortgage. Now, certain 
J am, that, when his deſign comes to be known, he will 
be ſolicited on all hands by people deſirous of lending 
money upon ſuch undoubted ſecurity; and *tis odds 
but he has already promiſed the preference to ſome 
particular acquaintance. However, as I know he has 
Jour intereſt very much at heart, I will (if you pleaſe) 
found his lordſhip upon the ſubject, and in a day or 
two give you notice of my fucceſs.” 
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PEREGRINE, raviſhed with the proſpect of ſettling 
this affair fo much to his ſatisfattion, thanked the ſtew- 
ard for his friendly hint and undertaking, which he aſ- 
ſured him ſhould be acknowledged by a more ſolid 
proof of his gratitude, provided the buſineſs could be 
brought to bear; and next day, he was viſited by this 


kind manager, with the happy news of his lordſhip's 


having conſented to borrow ten thouſand pounds of his 
ſtock, upon mortgage, at the intereſt of fave per cent. 
This information he received as an inſtance of the ſin- 
gular eſteem of his noble patron; and the papers being 
immediately drawn and executed, the money was depo- 
ſited in the hands of the mortgager, who, in the hear- 
ing of the lender, laid ſtrong injunctions on his ſteward 
to pay the intereſt punctually at quarter-day. 

Tu beſt part of our hero's fortune being thus hap» 
pily depoſited, and the agent gratified with a preſent of 
fifty pieces, he began to put his retrenching ſcheme in 
execution; all his ſervants (Pipes excepted) were dif- 
charged, his chariot and running-horſes diſpoſed of, his 
| houſe-keeping broke up, and his furniture fold by auc- 
tion : Nay, the heat of his diſpoſition was as remarkable 
in this, as any other tranſaction in his life; for every 
ſtep of his ſaving project was taken with ſuch eagerneſs, 
and even precipitation, that moſt of his companions 
thought he was either ruined or mad. But he anſwer- 
ed all their expoſtulations with a ſtring of prudent 
apophthegms, ſuch as, «„ The ſhorteſt follies are the 
beſt ;” „Better to retrench upon conviction than com- 
pulſion;“ and divers other wiſe maxims, ſeemingly the 
reſult of experience and philoſophic reflection. To 
ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm did his preſent economy 
prevail, that he was actually ſeized with the deſire of 
amaſſing: And as he every day received propoſals, from 
thoſe brokers whom he had employed, about the diſ- 
poſal of his caſh, he at length ventured fifteen hundred 
pounds upon bottomry, being tempted by the exceſſive 
premium. 

Bur it muſt be obſerved, for the honour of our ad- 
venturer, that this reformation did not at all interfere 
with the good qualities of his heart: He was till as 
friendly and benevolent as ever, though his liberality 
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was more ſubject to the reſtraint of reaſon; and he 
might have juſtly pleaded, in vindication of his genero- 
fity, that he retrenched the ſuperfluities in his own way 
of living, in order to preſerve the power of afliſting his 
fellow-creatures in diſtreſs. Numberleſs were the ob- 
jects to which he extended his charity in private. In- 
deed, he exerted this virtue in ſecret, not only on ac- 
count of avoiding the charge of oſtentation, but alſo be- 
cauſe he was aſhamed of being detected in fuch an auk- 


ward unfaſhionable practice, by the eenſorious obſervers 


of this humane generation. In this particular, he ſeem- 
ed to confound the ideas of virtue and vice; for he did 
good, as other people do evil, by - ſtealth; and was fo 
capricious in point of behaviour, that frequently, in pu- 
blic, he wagged his tongue in ſatirical animadverſions 
upon that poverty which his hand had in private relie- 
ved. Let, far from ſhunning the acquaintance, or diſ- 
couraging the ſolicitation of thoſe who, he thought, 
wanted his affiſtance, he was always acceſſible, open, 
and complacent to them, even when the haughtineſs of 
his temper kept his ſuperiors at a diſtance; and often 
faved a modeſt man the anguiſh and confuſion of de- 
claring himſelf, by penetrating into his neceflity and 
anticipating his requeſt, in a frank offer of his purſe and 
friendſhip. | 
Nor that he practiſed this beneficence to all the 
needy of his acquaintance without diſtinction; there 
is always a ſet of idle profligate fellows, who, having 
ſquandered away their own fortunes, and conquered 
all ſenſe of honour and ſhame, maintain themſelves by 
| borrowing from thoſe who have not yet finiſhed the 
fame carreer, and want reſolution to reſiſt their impor- 
tunate demands. To theſe he was always inflexible; 
though he could not abſolutely detach himſelf from 


their company, becauſe, by dint of effrontery, and ſuch 


of their original connections as they have been able to 
retain, they find admiſſion to all places of faſhionable 
reſort. | 

HEVERAL unſucceſsful attacks had been made upon 
his pocket by beggars of this claſs. One of the moſt 
artful of them, having one day joined him in the Mall, 
and made the uſual obſervation on the weather, damned 
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all the fogs of London, and began a diſſertation on the 
difference of air, preferring that of the country in : 
which he was born to any climate under the ſun. “ Was 
you ever in Glouceſterſhire ?” (ſaid he to Peregrine), 
who replying in the negative, he thus went on: „I 
have got a houſe there, where I ſhould be glad to ſee 
you. Let us go down together during the Eaſter holi- 
days; I can promiſe you good country fare and wholeſome 
exerciſe; for I have every thing within myſelf, and as 
good a pack of fox-hounds as any in the three king- 
doms. I ſha'n't pretend to expatiate upon the elegance 
of the houſe, which, to be ſure, is an old building; and 
theſe, you know, are generally cold, and not very con- 
venient. But, curſe the houſe; the dirty acres about it 
are the thing; and a damn'd fine parcel they are, to be 
ſure. If my old grandmother was dead—tſhe can't live 
another ſeaſon, for ſhe's turned of fourſcore, and quite 
wore out : Nay, as for that matter, I believe I have got 
a letter in my pocket, giving an account of her being 
deſpaired of by the doctors. Let me ſee—No, d—n it 
I left it at home, in the pocket of another coat.” 

PicKLE, who, from the beginning of this harangue, . 
ſaw its tendency, ſeemed to yield the moſt ſerious at- 
tention to what he ſaid; breaking in upon it, every 
now and then, with the interjections, Hum! Ha! The 
deuce ! and ſeveral civil queſtions, from which the other 
conceived happy omens of ſucceſs; till perceiving they 
had advanced as far as the paſſage into St James's, the 
miſchievous youth interrupted him all at once, ſaying, 
« | ſee you are for the end of the walk; this is my 
way.” With theſe words, he took his leave of the 
ſaunterer, who would have delayed his retreat, by call- 
ing to him aloud, that he had not yet deſcribed the ſi- 
tuation of his caftle. But Peregrine, without ſtopping, 
anſwered in the ſame tone, “ Another time will do as 
well;” and in a moment diſappeared, leaving the pro- 
jector very much mortitied with his dilappointment; for 
his intention was to cloſe the deſcription with a demand 
of twenty pieces, to be repaid out of the firſt remittance 
he ſhould receive from his eſtate. 

IT would have been well for our hero, had he always 


acted with the ſame circumſpection: But he had his 
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unguarded moments, in which he fell a prey to the un- 
ſulpecting integrity of his own heart. There was a 
perſon among the number of his acquaintances, whoſe 
converſation he particularly relithed, becauſe it was 
frank, agreeable, and fraught with many ſenſible obſer- 


_ vations upon the craft and treachery of mankind. This 


gentleman had made a {ſhift to diſcuſs a very gentcel 
fortune, though it was ſpent with taſte and reputation, 


and now he was reduced to his ſhifts for the mainte- 


nance of his family, which conſiſted of a wife and child. 
Not that he was deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, being 
comfortably ſupplied by the bounty of his friends; but 
this was a proviſion not at all ſuited to his inclination ; 
and he had endeavoured, by divers unſucceisful ſchemes, 
to retrieve his former independency. 

PEREGRINE happened one evening to be ſitting alone 
in a coffeehouſe, where he overheard a converſation be- 
tween this ſchemer and another gentleman, touching an 
affair that engaged his attention. The itranger had 
been left truſtee for fifteen hundred pounds bequeathed 
to the other's daughter by an aunt, and was ſtrongly ſo- 
licited to pay the money to the child's father, who aſſu- 
red him, he had then an opportunity to lay it out in 
ſuch a manner as would greatly conduce to the advan- 
tage of his family. The truſtee reminded him of the 
nature of his charge, which made him accountable for 
the money until the child ſhould have attained the age 
of eighteen ; but at the ſame time gave him to under- 
ſtand, that, if he could procure ſuch ſecurity as would 
indemnify him from the conſequences, he would forth- 
with pay the legacy into his hands. To this propoſal 
the father replied, that it was not to be ſuppoſed he 
would riſk the fortune of his only child upon any idle 
ſcheme or precarious iſſue; and therefore he thought it 
reaſonable, that he {ſhould have the uſe of it in the 
mean time; and that, as to fecurity, he was loth to 
trouble any of his friends about an affair which might 
be compromiſed without their interpoſition; obſerving, 
that he would not look upon his condeſcenſion as a fa- 
vour, if obtained by a ſecurity, on which he could bor- 
row the ſame ſum from any uſurer in town. 
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AFTER much importunity on one ſide, and evaſion 


on the other, the moneyed gentleman told him, that, 


though he would not ſurrender the ſum depoſited in 
his hands, for the uſe of his daughter, he would lend 
him what he ſhould have occaſion for, in the mean 
time; and if, upon her being of age, he ſhould be able 
to obtain her concurrence, the money ſhould be placed 
to her account, provided he could find any perſon of 
credit, who would join with him in a bond, for the aſ- 
ſurance of the lender. This proviſo was an obſtruction 
which the other would not have been able to ſurmount, 
without great difficulty, had not his cauſe been eſpouſed 
by our hero, who thought it was a pity a man of ho- 
nour and underſtanding ſhould ſuffer in his principal 
concerns, on ſuch a paltry conſideration. He therefore, 
preſuming on his acquaintance, interpoſed in the con- 
verſation as a friend, who intereſted himſelf in the af- 
fair; and, being fully informed of the particulars, offer- 
ed himſelf as a ſecurity for the lender. 

Tr1s gentleman being a ſtranger to Peregrine, was 
next day made acquainted with his funds; and, without 
farther {cruple, accommodated his friend with one thou- 
ſand pounds, for which he took their bond, payable in 
ſix months, though he proteſted that the money ſhould 
never be demanded, until the infant ſhould be of age, 
_ unleſs {ome accident ſhould happen which he could not 
then foreſee. Pickle believed this declaration ſincere, 
becauſe he could have no intereſt in diſſembling; but 
what he chiefly depended upon, for his own ſecurity, 
was the integrity and confidence of the borrower, who 
aſſured him, that, happen what would, he ſhould be 
able to ſtand between him and all danger; the nature 
of his plan being ſuch, as would infallibly treble the ſum. 
in a very few months, 

Ix a little time after this tranſaction, writs being iſ- 
{ſued out for electing a new parliament, our adventurer, 
by the advice of his patron, went into the country, in 
order to canvaſs for a borough, and lined his pockets 
with a competent ſhare of bank-notes for the occaſion. 
But, in this project, he unfortunately happened to in- 
terfere with the intereſt of a great family in the oppoſi= 
tion, who, for a long {ſeries of years, had made mem- 
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bers for that place; and were now ſo much offended at 
the intruſion of our young gentleman, that they threa- 
tened to ſpend ten thouſand pounds in fruſtrating his 
deſign. This menace was no other than an incitement 
to Peregrine, who confided ſo much in his own influ- 
ence and addreſs, that he verily believed he ſhould be 
able to battle his grace, even in his own territories. By 
that victory he hoped to eſtabliſh his reputation and in- 
tereſt with the miniſter, who, through the recommen- 
dation of his noble friend, countenanced his cauſe, and 
would have been very well pleaſed to ſee one of his 
greateſt enemies ſuffer ſuch a diſgraceful overthrow, 
which would have, moreover, in a great meaſure, ſha- 
ken his credit with his faction. 

Ovk hero, intoxicated with the ideas of pride and 
ambition, put all his talents to the teſt, in the execution 
of this project. He ſpared no expence in treating the 
electors ; but finding himſelf rivalled in this reſpect by 
his competitor, who was powerfully ſupported, he had 
recourſe to thoſe qualifications in which he thought 
himſelf ſuperior. He made balls for the ladies, viſited 
the matrons of the corporation, adapted himſelf to their 
various humours with ſurpriſing facility, drank with 
thoſe who loved a cherithing cup in private, made love 
to the amorous, prayed with the religious, goſſipped 
with thoſe who delighted in ſcandal, and with great ſa- 
gacity contrived agreeable preſents to them all. This 
was the moſt effectual method of engaging ſuch electors 
as were under the influence of their wives. As for the 
reſt, he aſſailed them in their own way, ſetting whole 
hogſheads of beer and wine abroach, for the benefit of 
all comers; and into thoſe ſordid hearts that liquor 
would not open, he found means to convey himſelf by 
the help of a golden key. 

WIL I he thus exerted himſelf, his antagoniſt was 
not idle; his age and infirmities would not permit him 
to enter perſonally into their parties; but his ſtewards 
and adherents beſtirred themſclves with great induſtry 
and perſeverance. The market for votes ran ſo high, 
that Pickle's ready money was exhauſted before the day 
of election; and he was obliged to write to his patron 
an account 'of the dilemma to which he was reduced ; 
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entreating him to take ſuch ſpeedy meaſures as would 
enable him to finith the buſineſs which he had ſo hap- 
pily begun. | 

Tus nobleman communicated the circumſtances of 
the caſe to the miniſter, and in a day or two our candi- 
date found credit with the receiver-general of the coun- 
ty, wholent him twelve hundred pounds on his perſonal 
note, payable on demand. By means of this new ſup- 
ply he managed matters ſo ſucceſsfully, that an evident 
majority of votes was ſecured in his intereſt, and nothing 
could have obſtructed his election, had not the noble 
peer who ſet up his campetitor, in order to avoid the 
ſhame and mortification of being foiled in his own bo- 
rough, offered to compromiſe the affair with his ho- 
nour, by giving up two members in another place, pro- 
vided the oppoſition ſhould ceaſe in his own corpora- 
tion. This propoſal was greedily embraced. On the 
eve of the election, Peregrine received an intimation 
from his patron, deſiring him to quit his pretenſions, on 
pain of his and the miniſter's diſpleaſure ; and promiſing 
that he ſhould be elected for another place. 

No other diſappointment in life could have given 
him ſuch chagrin as he felt at the receipt of this tanta- 
lizing order, by which the cup of ſucceſs was ſnatched 
from his lip, and all the vanity of his ambitious hope 
humbled in the duſt. He curſed the whole chain of 
his court connections, inveighed with great animoſity a- 
gainſt the raſcally ſcheme of politics to which he was ſa- 
crificed z and in concluſion ſwore he would not give up 
the fruits of his own addreſs for the pleaſure of any mi- 
niſter upon earth. This laudable reſolution, however, 
was rendered ineffectual by his friend the receiver-gene- 
ral, who was bearer of the meſlage, and (after having, 
in vain, endeavoured to perſuade him to ſubmiſſion) 
fairly arreſted him upon the {pot for the money he had 
advanced; this expedient being performed by virtue of 
a writ which he had been adviſed to take out, in caſe 
the young man ſhould prove refractory. : 

Tux reader, who, by this time, muſt be pretty 
well acquainted with the diſpoſition of our hero, may 
caſily conceive how he reliſhed this adventure. At firſt, 
all the faculties of his ſoul were ſwallowed up in aſto- 
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niſhment and indignation; and ſome minutes elapſed 
before his nerves would obey the impulle of his rage, 
which manifeſted itſelf in ſuch an application to the 
temples of the plaintiff, as laid him ſprawling on the 
Door. This aſſault, which was committed in a tavern, 
whither he had been purpoſely decoyed, attracted the 
regard of the bailiff and his followers, who, to the num- 
ber of four, ruſhed upon him at once, in order to over- 
power him; but his wrath inſpired him with ſuch addi- 
tional ſtrength and agility, that he diſengaged himſelf 
from them in a trice, and, ſeizing a poker, which was 
the firſt weapon that preſented itſelf to his hand, exer- 
ciſed it upon their ſkulls with incredible dexterity and 
execution. The officer himſelf, who had been the tirſt 
that preſumed to lay violent hands upon him, felt the 
firſt effects of his fury in a blow upon the jaws, in con- 
ſequence of which he loſt three of his teeth, and fell 
athwart the body of the receiver, with which he formed 
the figure of a St Andrew's croſs: One of his myrmidons, 
ſeeing the fate of his chief, would not venture to attack 
the victor in front, but, wheeling to one ſide, made an 
attempt upon him in flank, and was received obliquely 


by our hero's left hand and foot, ſo maſterly diſpoſed to 
the right fide of his leg, and the left fide of his neck, 


that he bolted head foremoſt into the chimney, where 
his chin was encountered by the grate, which, in a mo- 
ment, ſeared him to the bone. 'The reſt of the detach- 
ment did not think proper to maintain the diſpute, but 
evacuating the room with great expedition, locked the 


door on the outſide, and bellowed aloud to the recei- 


ver's ſervants, beſeeching them to come to the afliſtance 
of their matter, who was in danger of his life. 
MraxnwHiLE, this gentleman having recollected 
himſelf, demanded a parley ; which having with diffi- 
culty obtained of our incenſed candidate, in conſequence 
of the moſt ſubmiſſive application, he complained grie- 
vouſly of the young gentleman's intemperance and heat 
of diſpoſition, and very calmly repreiented the danger 
of his rathnels and indiſcretion. He told him, that no- 
thing could be more outrageous or idle, than the reſiſt- 
ance he had made againſt the laws of his country, be- 


cauſe he would find it impracticable to withſtand the 
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whole executive power of the county, which he could 
ealily raiſe to apprehend and ſecure him; that over and 
above the diſgrace that would accrue to him from this 
imprudent conduct, he would knock his own intereſt 
on the head, by diſobliging his friends in the admini- 
ſtration, who were, to his knowledge, at preſent very 
well diſpoſed to do him ſervice z that, for his own part, 
what he had done was by the expreſs order of his ſupe- 
riors, and not out of any deſire of diſtreſſing him; and 
that, far from being his enemy, notwithſtanding the 
ſhocking inſult he had ſuſtained, he was ready to with- 
draw the writ, provided he would liſten to any reaſon- 
able terms of accommodation. 

PEREGRINE, who was not more prone to anger than 
open to conviction, being appealed by his condeſcen- 
tion, moved by his arguments, and chid by his own re- 
flection for what he had done in the precipitation of his 
wrath, began to give ear to his remonſtrances; and the 
bailiffs being ordered to withdraw, they entered into a 
conference, the reſult of which was our adventurer's 
immediate departure for London; ſo that next day his 
competitor was unanimouſly cholen, becauſe nobody ap- 
peared to oppole his election. 

TE diſcontented Pickle, on his arrival in town, 
went directly to the houie of his patron, to whom, in 
the anguiſh of his diſappointment, he bitterly complain- 
ed of the treatment he had received, by which, beſides 
the diſgrace of his overthrow, he was no leſs than two 
thouſand pounds out of pocket, excluſive of the debt 
for which he ſtood engaged to the receiver. His lord- 
ſhip, who was prepared for this expoſtulation, on his 
knowledge of the young man's impetuous temper, an- 
{wered all the articles of his charge with great delibera- 
tion, giving him to underſtand the motives that induced 
the miniſter to quit his intereſt in that borough ; and 
ſoothing him with aſſurances that his loſs would be am- 
ply rewarded by his honour, to whom he was next day 
introduced by this nobleman, in the warmeſt ſtile of re- 
commendation. 'The miniſter, who was a pattern of 
complaiſance, received him with the moſt engaging af- 
fability; thanked him very kindly for his endeavours to 
{upport and ſtrengthen the intereſt of the adminiſtra- 
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tion; and faithfully promiſed to lay hold on the firſt 
opportunity to expreſs the ſenſe he had of his zeal and 
attachment ; defiring to ſee him often at his levee, that, 
in the multiplicity of buſineſs, he might not be in danger 
of ps his ſervices and deſert. 


FO „ „„ „„ 2 0 „9962 0 


CHAPTER XG 


Peregrine commences minifler's dependent; meets by acci- 
dent with Mrs Gauntlet; and deſcends gradually in the 
condition of life. | 


HIS reception, favourable as it was, did not pleaſe 
Peregrine, who had too much diſcernment to be 
cajoled with general promiſes, at a time when he 
thought himſelf entitled to the moſt particular aſſurance, 
He accordingly ſignified his diſguſt to his introductor, 
giving him to underſtand, that he had laid his account 
with being choſen repreſentative of one of thoſe bo- 
roughs for which he had been ſacrificed. His lordſhip 
agreed to the reaſonableneſs of his expectation, obſer- 
ving, however, that he could not ſuppoſe the miniſter 
would enter upon buſineſs with him on his ſirſt viſit; 
and that it would be time enough, at his next audience, 
to communicate his demand. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this remote our hero 
continued to indulge his ſuſpicion and chagrin, and even 
made a point of it with his patron, that his lord ſhip 
ſhould next day make application in his behalf, leſt the 
two ſeats ſhould be filled up, on pretence of his inclina- 
tions being unknown. Thus importuned, my lord went 
to his principal, and returned with an anſwer, import- 
ing that his honour was extremely ſorry that Mr Pickle 
had not fignified his requeſt before the boroughs in 
queſtion were promiſed to two gentlemen whom he couid 
not now diſappoint, with any regard to his own credit 
or intereſt ; but as ſeveral perſons who would be choſen 
were, to his certain knowledge, very aged and infirm, 
he did not doubt that there would be plenty of vacant 
ſeats in a very ſhort time, and then the young gentle- 
man might depend upon his fr iendſhip. 

PEREGRINE was ſo much irritated at this intima- 
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tion, that, in the firſt tranſports of his anger, he forgot 
the reſpect he owed to his friend, and in his preſence 
inveighed againſt the miniſter, as a perſon devoid of 
gratitude and candour, proteſting, that, if ever an op- 
portunity ſhould offer itſelf, he would ſpend the whole 
remains of his fortune in oppoſing his meaſures. The 
nobleman having given him time to exhauſt the impe- 
tuolity of his paſſion, rebuked him very calmly for his 
diſreſpectful expreſſions, which were equally injurious 
and indifcreet z aſſured him that this project of revenge, 
if ever put in execution, would redound to his own pre- 
judice and confuſion; and adviſed him to cultivate and 
improve, with patience and afliduity, the footing he had. 
already obtained in the miniſter's good graces. 

Our hero, convinced of the truth, though not ſatiſ- 
Hed with the occaſion of his makings, took his leave 
in a fit of ſullen diſcontent, and began to ruminate up- 
on the ſhattered poſture of his affairs. All that now 
remained of the ample fortune he had inherited was the 
{um he had depoſited in his lordſhip's hands; together 
with fifteen hundred pounds he had ventured on bot- 
tomry, and the garriſon, which he had left for the uſe 
and accommodation of the lieutenant z and, on the per 
contra {ide of his account, he was debtor for the ſupply 
he had received from the receiver- general, and the mo- 
ney for which he was bound in behalf of his friend ; 
{o that he found himſelf, for the firſt time of his life, 
very much embarraſſed in his circumſtances : For, of the 
firſt half year's intereſt of his ten thouſand, which was 
punctually paid, he had but fourſcore pounds in bank, 
without any proſpect of a farther ſupply, till the other 
term, which was at the diſtance of four long months. He 
ſeriouſly reflected upon the uncertainty of human affairs; 
the ſhip with his fifteen hundred pounds might be loſt, 
the gentleman for whom he was ſecurity might miſcar- 
ry in this, as well as in his former projects, and the mi- 
nifter might one day, through policy or diſpleaſure, ex- 
poſe him to K mercy of his e who was in 

poſſeflion of his notes. 
Trugsr ſuggeſtions did not at all ente to the 
eafe of our adventurer 15 mind, already ruffled by his 


diappointment. He curſed his own folly and extrava- 
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gance, by which he was reduced to ſuch an uncomfort- 


able ſituation. He compared his own conduct with that 
of ſome young gentlemen of his acquaintance, who, 
While he was ſquandering away the beſt part of his in- 
heritance, had improved their fortunes, ſtrengthened 


their intereſt, and increaſed their reputation. He was 


abandoned by his gaiety and good humour, his counte- 
nance gradually contracted itſelf into a repreſentation of 
leverity and care, he dropped all his amuſements and 
the companions of his pleaſure, and turned his whole at- 
tention to the miniſter, at whole levee he never failed 
to appear. | 

WHiLE he thus laboured in the wheel of depen- 
dence, with all that mortification which a youth of his 
pride and ſenſibility may be ſuppoſed to feel from ſuch 
a difagreeable neceſſity, he one day heard himſelf called 
by name, as he croſſed the park; and turning, percei- 
ved the wife of Captain Gauntlet, with another lady, 
He no ſooner recogniſed the kind Sophy, than he ac- 
coſted her with his wonted civility of friendihip; but 


His former ſprightly air was metamorpholed into ſuch 


auſterity, or rather dejection of feature, that ſhe could 
ſcarce believe her own eyes; and, in her aſtoniſhment, 
66 Is it potlible (ſaid ſhe), that the gay Mr Pickle ſhould 


be ſo much altered in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time!“ He 


made no other reply to this exclamation, but by a languid 
mile; and aſked how long ſhe had been in town? ob- 
ſerving, that he would have paid his compliments to 
her at her own lodgings, had he been favoured with 
the leaſt intimation of her arrival. After having thank- 
ed him for his politeneſs, the told him, it was not ow- 
ing to any abatement of her friend{hip and eſteem for 
him, that ſhe had omitted to give him that notice; but 
his abrupt departure from Windſor, and the manner in 
which he quitted Mr Gauntlet, had given her juſt 
grounds to believe, that they had incurred his diſplea- 
lure; which ſuſpicion was reinforced by his long ſilence 
and neglect from that period to the preſent time. She 
obſerved it was 1till Farther confirmed, by his forbearing 
to enquire for Emilia and her brother: * Judge then 
(faid ſhe), if I had any reaſon to believe that you would 
be pleated to hear that I was in town. However, I will 
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not detain you at preſent, becauſe you ſeem to be en- 
gaged about ſome particular buſineſs ; but, if you will 
favour me with your company at breakfaſt to-morrow, 
I ſhall be much pleaſed, and honoured to boot, by the 
viſit.” So ſaying, ſhe gave him a direction to her 
lodgings 3 and he took his leave, with a faithful pro- 
miſe of ſeeing her at the appointed time. ; 

He was very much affected with this advance of 
Sophy, which he conſidered as an inſtance of her un- 
common ſweetneſs of temper ; he felt ſtrange longings 
of returning friendſhip towards Godfrey; and the re- 
membrance of Emilia melted his heart, already ſoftened 
with grief and mortification. Next day, he did not 
neglect his engagement, and had the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ing a long converſation with this ſenſible young lady, 
who gave him to underſtand, that her huſband was 
with his regiment; and preſented to him a fine boy, 
the firſt- fruits of their love, whom they had chriſtened 
by the name of Peregrine, in memory of the friendſhip 
which had ſubſiſted between Godfrey and our youth. 

_ Tas proof of their regard, notwithſtanding the in- 
terruption in their correſpondence, made a deep im- 
preſſion upon the mind of our adventurer, who having 
made the warmeſt acknowledgments for this undeſerved 


mark of reſpect, took the child in his arms, and al- 


moſt devoured him with kiſſes, proteſting before God, 
that he ſhould always conſider him with the tenderneſs 
of a parent. This was the higheſt compliment he could 
pay to the gentle Sophy, who again kindly chid him 


for his diſdainful and precipitate retreat, immediately 


after her marriage; and expreſſed an earneſt deſire of 
ſeeing him and the captain reconciled. He aſſured. 
her, nothing could give him greater ſatisfaction than 
ſuch an event, to which he would contribute all that 
lay in his power, though he could not help looking 
upon himſelf as injured by Captain Gauntlet's behavi - 
our, which denoted a ſuſpicion of his honour, as well 
as contempt for his underſtanding. The lady under- 


took for the conceſſion of her huſband, who (ſhe told 


him) had been extremely ſorry for his own heat, after 
Mr Pickle's departure, and would have followed him to 
the garriſon, in order to ſolicit his forgiveneſs, had he 
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not been reſtrained by certain punctilios, occaſioned by 
ſome acrimonious expreſſions that dropt from Peregrine 
at the inn. 

AFTER having cleared up this miſunderſtanding, 
ſhe proceeded to give an account of Emilia, whole 
behaviour, at that junCture, plainly indicated a con- 
tinuance of affection for her firſt lover; and deſired, 
that he would give her full powers to bring that matter 
alſo to an accommodation: * For I am not more cer- 
tain of my own exiſtence (faid ſhe) than that you are 
{till in poſſeſſion of my ſiſter's heart.” At this declara- 
tion, the tear ſtarted in his eye: But he ſhook his 
head, and declined her good offices, wiſhing that the 
young lady might be much more HAPPY than ever he 
ſhould be able to make her. 

Mxs GAUNTLET, confounded at theſe expreſſions, 
and moved by the deſponding manner in which they 
were delivered, begged to know if any new obſtacle was 
raiſed, by ſome late change in his ſentiments or ſitua- 
tion: And he, in order to avoid a painful explanation, 
told her, that he had long deſpaired of being able to 
vanquiſh Emilia's reſentment, and for that reaſon quit- 


ted the purſuit, which he would never renew, howſo- 


ever his heart might fuffer by that reſolution ; though 
he took heaven to witneſs, that his love, eſteem, and 
admiration of her, were not in the leaſt impaired : But 
the true motive of his laying aſide his deſign, was the 
conſciouſneſs of his decayed fortune, which, by adding 
to the ſenſibility of his pride, increaſed the horror of 
another repulſe. She expreſſed her concern for this 
determination, both on his own account, and in behalf 
of Emilia, whoſe happineſs (in her opinion) depended 
upon his conſtancy and affection ; and ſhe would have 
queſtioned him more minutely about the ſtate of his 
affairs, had not he diſcouraged the enquiry, by ſeeking 
to introduce another ſubject of converſation. 

AFTER mutual proteſtations of friendſhip and re- 
gard, he promiſed to viſit her often, during her reſi- 
dence in town; and took his leave in a ſtrange per- 
plexity of mind, occaſioned by the images of love, in- 
truding upon the remonſtrances of carking care. He 
had ſome time ago forſaken thoſe extravagant compa- 
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nions with whom he had rioted in the heyday of his 
fortune, and begun to conſort with a graver and more 
ſober ſpecies of : acquaintance : But he now found him- 
{elf diſabled from cultivating the ſociety of theſe alſo, 
who were men of ample eſtates and liberal diſpoſitions 
in conſequence of which, their parties were too ex- 


penſive for the conſumptive ſtate of his finances; ſo 


that he was obliged to deſcend to another degree, and 

mingle with a ſet of old bachelors and younger bro- 
thers, who ſubſiſted on ſlender annuities, or what is 
called a bare competency in the public funds. This af- 
{ociation was compoſed of {econd-hand politicians and 
minor critics, who in the forenoon {aunter in the Mall, 
or lounge at ſhows of pictures, appear in the drawing» 
room once or twice a week, dine at an ordinary, de- 
cide diſputes in a coffeehouſe, with an air of ſuperior 
intelligence, frequent the pit of the play-houſe, and 
once in a, month ſpend an evening with ſome noted 
actor, whoſe remarkable ſayings they repeat for the en- 
tertainment of their ordinary friends. 

Ar rER all, he found ſomething comfortable enough 
in the company of theſe gentlemen, who never intereſt- 
ed his paſſions to any violence of tranſport, nor teized 
him with impertinent curioſity about his private affairs: 
For though many of them had maintained a very long, 
cloſe, and friendly correſpondence with each other, 
they never dreamt of enquiring into particular concernsz 
and if one of the two who were molt intimately con- 
nected, had been atked how the other made a ſhift to 
lire? he would have anſwered, with great truth, “Real- 
ly, that is more than 1 know? Notwithſtanding this 
phlegmatic indifference, which is of the true Engliſh 
production, they were all inoffenſive, good-natured 
people, who loved a joke and a ſong, delighted in tel- 


ling a merry ſtory, and prided themſelves in the art of 


catering, eſpecially in the articles of fiſh, veniſon, and 
wild-fowl. 

Our young gentleman was not received among them 
on the footing of a common member, who makes in- 
tereſt for his admiſſion ; he was courted as a perſon of 
ſuperior genius and importance, and his compliance 
looked upon as an honour to their ſociety. © This thei 
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idea of his pre-eminence was ſupported by his conver. 
ſation, which, while it was more liberal and learned than 
that to which they had been accuſtomed, was tinctured 
with an aſſuming air, ſo agreeably diffuſed, that, in- 
ſtead of producing averſion, it commanded reſpect. 
They not only appealed to him, in all doubts relating 
to foreipn parts, to which one and all of them were 
ſtrangers, but alſo conſulted his knowledge in hiſtory 
and divinity, which were frequently the topics of their 
debates ; and, in poetry of all kinds, he decided with 
ſuch magiſterial authority, as even weighed againſt the 
opinions of the players themſelves. The variety of cha- 
racers he had ſeen and obſerved, and the high ſpheres 
of life in which he had ſo lately moved, furniſhed him 
with a thouſand entertaining anecdotes. When he be- 
came a little familiarized to his diſappointments, ſo that 
his natural vivacity began to revive, he flaſhed among 
them in ſuch a number of bright ſallies, as ſtruck them 


with admiration, and conſtituted himſelf a claſſic in 


wit; inſomuch that they began to retail his remnants, 
and even invited ſome particular friends to come and 
hear him hold forth. One of the players, who had 
for many years ſtrutted about the taverns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden as the Grand Turk of 
wit and humour, began to find his admirers melt away; 
and a certain petulant phyſician, who had ſhone at al- 
moſt all the port clubs in that end of the town, was 
actually obliged to import his talents into the city, where 
he has now happily taken root. | 
Nor was this ſucceſs to be wondered at, if we con- 
fider that, over and above his natural genius and edu- 
cation, our adventurer ſtill had the opportunity of 
knowing every thing which happened among the great, 


by means of his friend Cadwallader, with whom he till 


maintained his former intimacy, though it was now 
checquered with many occaſional tifts, owing to the 
farcaſtic remonſtrances of the miſanthrope, who diſap- 
proved of thoſe ſchemes which miſcarried with Pere- 
grine, and now took unſeaſonable methods of valuing 
himſelf apon his own foreſight : Nay, he was between 
whiles like a raven croaking preſages of more ill luck 
rom the deceit of the miniſter, the diſſimulation of his 
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patron, the folly of the projector, for whom he was 
bound, the uncertainty of the ſeas, and the villainy of 
thoſe with whom he had entruſted his caſh, for Crab- 
tree ſaw and conſidered every thing through a perſpec- 
tive of ſpleen, that always reflected the worſt fide of hu- 
man nature. N | 

For theſe reaſons our young gentleman began to be 
diſguſted, at certain intervals, with the character of 
this old man, whom he now thought a morole cynic, 

not ſo much incenſed againſt the follies and vices of 

mankind, as delighted with the diſtreſs of his fellow- 
creatures. Thus he put the moſt unfavourable con- 
ſtruction on the principles of his friend, becaule he 
found himſelf juſtly fallen under the laſh of his animad- 
verſion. Thus ſelf. accuſation very often diflolves the 
cloſeſt friendſhip: A man, conſcious of his own indit- 
cretion, is implacably offended at the rectitude of his 
companion's conduct, which he conſiders as an inſult 
upon his failings, never to be forgiven, even though he 
has not taſted the bitterneſs of reproof, which no ſin - 
ner can commodiouſly digeſt. The friend{hip, there- 
fore, ſubſiſting between Crabtree and Pickle, had of 
late ſuffered ſeveral ſymptomatic ſhocks, that ſeemed to 
prognoſticate a total diſſolution; a great deal of {mart 
dialogue had paſſed in their private converſations, and 
the ſenior began to repent of having placed his con- 
fidence in ſuch an imprudent, headſtrong, ungovern- 
able youth. 

Ir was in ſuch paroxyſms of diſpleaſure, that he 
propheſied misfortune to Peregrine, and even told him 
one morning, that he had dreamed of the ſhipwreck 
of the two Eaſt Indiamen, on board of which he had 
hazarded his money. But this was no other than a 
falſe viſion; for in a few weeks, one of them arrived at 
her moorings in the river, and he received a thouſand 
in lieu of eight hundred pounds which he had lent 
upon bond to one of the mates. At the fame time he 
was informed, that the other ſhip, in which he was 
concerned, had, in all probability, loſt her paſlage for 
the ſeaſon, by being unable to weather the cape. He 
was not at all concerned at that piece of news, know- 
ing, that the longer he thould lic out of his money, he 
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would have the more intereſt to receive; and finding 
his preſent difficulties removed by this ſupply, his heart 
began to dilate, and his countenance to reſume its for- 
mer alacrity. 

Tris ſtate of exultation, however, was ſoon inter- 
rupted by a ſmall accident, which he could not foreſee: 
He was viſited one morning by the perſon who had 
lent his friend a thouſand pounds on his ſecurity, and 
given to underſtand, that the borrower had abſconded, 
in conſequence of a diſappointment, by which he had 
loſt the whole ſum, and all hopes of retrieving it; ſo 
that our hero was now liable for the debt, which he 
beſought him to diſcharge according to the bond, that 
he (the lender) might not ſuffer by his humanity. 
It may be eaſily conceived that Peregrine did not re- 
ceive this intelligence in cold blood. He curſed his 
own imprudence in contracting ſuch engagements with 
an adventurer, whom he did not ſufficiently know. - 
He exclaimed againſt the treachery of the projector ; * 
and having for ſome time indulged his reſentment in 
threats and imprecations, inquired into the nature of 
the ſcheme which had miſcarried. | 

Tux lender, who had informed himſelf of the whole 
affair, gratified his curioſity in this particular, by telling 
him that the fugitive had been cajoled by a certain 
knight of the poſt, who undertook to manage the 
thouſand pounds in ſuch a manner as would, in a very 
little time, make him perfectly independent; and thus he 


delineated the plan: „ One halt of the ſum (ſaid he) 


ſhall be laid out in jewels, which I will pawn to cer- 
tain perſons of credit and fortune, who lend money 


upon iuch pledges at an exorbitant mtereſt. The other 


ſhall be kept for relieving them, ſo that they may be 
again depoſited with a fecond ſet of thoſe honourable 
uſurers ; and when they ſhall have been circulated in 
this manner through a variety of hands, we will extort 
money irom each of the pawnbrokers, by threatening 


them with a public proſecution, for exacting illegal in- 


tereſt ; and I know that they will bleed freely, rather 
than be expoſed to the infamy attending ſuch an ac- 
culation.” The ſcheme was teatible, and though net 
very honourable, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
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needy borrower, that he aſſented to the propoſal ; and, 
by our hero's credit, the money was raiſed. The jewels 
were accordingly purchaſed, pawned, relieved, and re- 
pledged by the agent, who undertook to manage the 
whole affair; and ſo judiciouſly was the project exe- 
cuted, that he could have eaſily proved each lender 
guilty of the charge. Having thus far ſucceſsfully tranſ- 
acted the buſineſs, this faithful agent viſited them ſeve- 
rally on his own account, to give them intimation, that 
his employer intended to ſue them on the ſtatute of 
uſury; upon which, every one for himſelf bribed the 
informer to withdraw his evidence, by which alone he 
could be convicted; and having received theſe gratifi- 
cations, he had thought proper to retreat into France 
with the whole booty, including the original thouſand 
that put them in motion. In conſequence of this de- 
campment, the borrower had withdrawn himſelf; ſo 
that the lender was obliged to have recourſe to his ſe- 
curity. | | 
Tris was a very mortifying account to our young 
gentleman, who in vain reminded the narrator of his 
promiſe, importing, that he would not demand the 
money, until he ſhould be called to an account by his 
ward; and obſerved, that, long before that period, the 


fugitive might appear and diſcharge the debt. But the 


other was deaf to theſe remonſtrances; alleging, that 
his promiſe was proviſional, on the ſuppoſition that the 
borrower would deal candidly and fairly; that he had 
forfeited all title to his friendſhip and truſt, by the ſcan- 
dalous ſcheme in which he had embarked ; and that 
his treacherous flight from his ſecurity was no proof 
of his honeſty and intended return; but, on the con- 


trary, a warning, by which he (the lender) was taught 


to take care of himſelf. He therefore inſiſted upon his 
being indemnified immediately, on pain of letting the 
law take its courſe ; and Peregrine was actually obliged 
to part with the whole ſum he had ſo lately received. 
But this payment was not made without extreme re- 
inctance, indignation, and denunciation of eternal war 
againſt the abſconder, and the rigid creditor, betwixt 
whom he ſuſpected fome colluſion. : 
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. CHAPTER KXCI. 


Cadwallader acts the part of a comforter to his Friend) 
and in his turn is conſoled by Peregrine, who begins to 
find himſelf a nigſt egregious dupe. 

"HIS new misfortune, which he juſtly charged to 
the account of his own folly, recalled his chagrin ; 

and though he endeavoured with all his might to con- 
ceal the affair from-the knowledge of Cadwallader, that 
prying obſerver perceived his countenance overcaſt. 

The projector's ſudden diſappearance alarming his ſuſpi- 

cion, he managed his enquiries with ſo much art, that 

in a few days he made himſelf acquainted with every 
particular of the tranſaction, and reſolved to gratify his 
| ſpleen at the expence of the impatient dupe. With this 
view, he took an opportunity to accoft him with a very 
ſerious air, faying a friend of his had immediate occa- 
fion for a thouſand pounds, and as Peregrine had the 
exact ſum lying by him, he would take it as a great fa- 
vour, if he would part with it for a few months on un- 
doubted ſecurity. Had Pickle known the true motive 
of this demand, he would in all likelihood have made 
a very diſagreeable anſwer; but Crabtree had wrapt 
himſelf up ſo ſecurely in the diſſimulation of his fea» 
tures, that the youth could not poſlibly penetrate into 
his intention; and in the moſt galling ſuſpenſe replied, 
that the money was otherwiſe engaged. The miſan- 
thrope, not contented with this irritation, aſſumed the 
prerogative of a friend, and queſtioned him ſo minute- 
ly about the diſpoſal of the caſh, that, after numberlets 
 evaſions, which coſt him a world of torture to invent, 
he could contain his vexation no longer, but exclaimed 
in a rage, © Damn your impertinence ! *tis gone to the 
devil, and that's enough PP? « "Thereafter as it may be 
(faid this tormenter, with a moſt provoking indifference 
of aſpect) I ſhould be glad to know upon what footing ; 
for I ſuppoſe you have ſome expectation of advantage 
from that quarter.” „ *Sdeath | Sir (cried the impa- 
tient youth), if I had any expectation from hell, I would 
make intereſt with you; for I believe, from my ſoul, 
you are one of its moſt favoured miniiters upon earth.” 
With theſe words, he flung out of the room, leaving 
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Cadwallader very well ſatisfied with the chaſtioment he 
had beſtowed. 

PEREGRINE having cooled himſelf with a ſolitary 
walk in the park, during which the violence of his cho- 
ler gradually evaporated, and his reflection was called 


to a ſerious deliberation upon the poſture of his affairs; 


he reſolved to redouble his diligence and importunity 
with his patron and the miniſter, in order to obtain 


{ome finecure, which would indemnify him for the da- 


mage he had ſuſtained on their account. He accord- 


ingly went to his lordſhip, and ſignified his demand, 


after having told him, that he had ſuffered ſeveral freſh 
loſſes, which rendered an immediate proviſion of that 
ſort neceſſary to his credit and ſubſiſtence. 

His noble friend commended him for the regard he 
manifeſted for his own intereſt, which he conſidered as 
a proof of his being at laſt detached from the careleſs 
inadvertency of youth; he approved of his demand, 
which he aſſured him ſhould be faithfully tranſmitted 
to the miniſter, and backed with all his influence; and 
encouraged his hope, by obſerving, that ſome profitable 
places were at that time vacant, and, ſo far as he knew, 
unengaged. 

Tris converſation helped to reſtore the tranquillity 
of Pickle's breaſt, though he {till harboured reſentment 
againſt Cadwallader, on account of the laſt inſult ; and 
on the inſtant he formed a plan of revenge. He knew 
the miſanthrope's remittances from his eſtate in the 
country had been of late very ſcanty, in conſequence of 
repairs and bankruptcies among his tenants : So that, in 
lpite of all his frugality, he had been but barely able to 
maintain his credit, and even that was engaged on the 
{irength of his running rent. Being therefore intimate- 
ly acquainted with the particulars of his fortune, he 
wrote a letter to Crabtree, ſubſcribed with the name of 
his principal farmer's wife, importing, that her huſband 


being lately dead, and the greateſt part of her cattle de- 


ſtroyed by the infectious diſtemper, ſhe found herſelf 
utterly incapable of paying the rent which was due, or 
even of keeping the farm, unleſs he would, out of his 
great goodneſs, be pleaſed to give her ſome aſſiſtance, 
and allow her to fit free for a twelvemonth to come. 
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'This intimation he found means to convey by poſt from 

a market town adjoining to the farm, directed in the 

uſual ſtile to the cynic, who ſeeing it ſtamped with the 

known marks, could not poſſibly ſuſpect any impoſition. 

 HaCKNEYED as he was in the ways of life, and 
ſteeled with his boaſted ſtoiciſm, this epiſtle threw him 

into ſuch an agony of vexation, that a double propor- 
tion of ſouring was viſible in his aſpect, when he was 

viſited by the author, who having obſerved and follow- 

ed the poſtman at a proper diſtance, introduced a con- 

verſation upon his own diſappointments, in which, a- 

mong other circumſtances of his own ill luck, he told 
him, that his patron's ſteward had deſired to be excuſed 
from paying the laſt quarter of his intereſt preciſely at 

the appointed term; for which reaſon, he ſhould be 
utterly void of caſh; and therefore requeſted that Crab- 
tree would accommodate him with an hundred pieces 
out of his next remittance from the country. 

Tris demand galled and perplexed the old man to 
ſuch a degree, that the muſcles of his face aſſumed a 
contraction peculiarly virulent, and exhibited the cha- 
racter of Diogenes with a moſt lively expreflion ; he 
knew that a confeſſion of his true ſituation would fur- 
nifh Pickle with an opportunity to make repriſals upon 
him, with intolerable triumph; and that, by a down- 
right refuſal to ſupply his wants, he would for ever for- 
feit his friendihip and eſteem, and might provoke him 
to take ample vengeance for his ſordid behaviour, by 
expoſing him, in his native colours, to the reſentment 
of thoſe whom he had ſo long deceived. Theſe conſi- 
derations kept him ſome time in a moſt rancorous ſtate 
of ſuſpence, which Peregrine affected to miſinterpret, 
by bidding him freely declare his ſuſpicion, if he did not 
think it ſafe to comply with his requeſt, and he would 
make ſhift elſcwhere. 

Tunis ſeeming miſconſtruction increaſed the torture 
of the miſanthrope, who, with the utmoſt irritation of 
feature, « ons! (cried he), what villainy have you 
noted in my conduct, that you treat me like a raſcally 
uſurer ?” Peregrine very gravely replied, that the que- 
ſtion needed no anſwer; “ for (ſaid he), had I conſider- 
ed you as an uſurer, I would have come with a ſecurity 
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under wy arm; but, all evaſion apart, will you ſtead 
me? will you pleaſure me? ſhall I have the money?“ 
« Would it were in your belly, with a barrel of gun- 
powder! (exclaimed the enraged cynic), fince I muſt be 
excruciated, read that plaguy paper !—&blood 1 why 
didn't nature clap a pair of long cars and a tail upon 
me, that I might be a real aſs, and champ thiſtles on 
ſome common, independent of my fellow-creatures ? 
Would I were a worm, that I might creep into the 
earth, and thatch my habitation with a ſingle ſtraw; or 
rather a waſp or a viper, that I might make the raſcally 
world feel my reſentment. But why do J talk of rat- 
cality ? folly, folly, is the ſcourge of life! Give me a2 
ſcoundrel (ſo he be a ſenſible one), and I will put him 
in my heart of hearts! but a fool 1s more miſchievous 
than famine, peſtilence, and war. The 1diotical hag 
that writes, or cauſes to be writ, this fame letter, has 
ruined her family, and broke her huſband's heart, by 
ignorance and miſmanagement; and the imputes her 
calamity to providence with a vengeance ; and ſo I am 
defrauded of three hundred pounds, the greateſt part of 
which I owe to tradeſmen, whom I have promiſed to 
pay this very quarter. Pox upon her! I would ſhe 
were an horned beaſt, that the diſtemper might lay hold 
on her. 'The beldame has the impudence too (after 
{he has brought me into this dilemma) to ſolicit my aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſtock the farm anew | Before God, I have a 
good mind to ſend her an halter, and perhaps I might 
purchaſe another for myſelf, but that I would not fur- 
nith food for laughter to knaves and coxcombs.” 
PEREGRINE having peruſed the billet, and liſtened 
to this cjaculation, replied with great compoſure, that 
he was athamed to fee a man of his years and preten- 
ſions to philoſophy fo ruled by a trifle. “ What fig- 
nify all the boaſted hardſhips you have overcome (ſaid 
he), and the ſhrewd obſervations you pretend to have 
made on human nature? Where is that ſtoical indiffer- 
ence you aihrm you have attained, if juch a paltry dil- 
appointment can diſturb you in this manner ? What is 
the loſs of three hundred pounds, compared with the 
misfortunes which I mvſelf have undergone within theſe 
two vears.? Yet vou will take upon you to act the cen» 
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ſor, and inveigh againſt the impatience and impetuoſity 
of youth, as if you yourſelf had gained an abſolute con- 
queſt over all the paſſions of the heart. You was fo 
kind as to inſult me t'other day in my affliction, by re- 
proaching me with indiſcretion and miſconduct ; ſup- 
pole I were now to retort the imputation, and aſk how 
a man of your profound ſagacity could leave your for- 
tune at the diſcretion of ignorant peaſants? How could 
you be ſo blind as not to foreſee the neceſlity of re- 
pairs, together with the danger of bankruptcy, murrain, 
or thin crop? Why did you not convert your land into 
ready gnoney, and (as you have no connections in life) 
purchaſe an annuity, on which you might have lived 
at your eaſe, without any fear of the conſequence ?— 
Can't you, from the whole budget of your philoſophy, 
cull one apophthegm to conſole you for this trivial miſ- 
chance ? 

Ro r your rapidity ?—(faid the cynic, half choaked 
with gall)—if the cancer or the pox were in your throat, 
I ſhould not be thus tormented with your tongue; and 
yet a magpye ſhall ſpeak infinitely more to the purpoſe, 
Don't you know, Mr Wileacre, that my caſe does not 
fall within the province of philoſophy? Had I been 
curtailed of all my members, racked by the gout and 
gravel, deprived of liberty, robbed of an only child, or 
viſited with the death of a dear friend like you, philo- 
ſophy might have contributed to my conſolation ; but 
will philoſophy pay my debts, or free me from che bur⸗ 
den of obligation to a ſet of fellows whom I deſpiſe ?— 
Speak—pronounce—demonſtrate—or may heaven cloſe 
your mouth for ever !” 

c THESE are the comfortable fruits of your miſan- 
thropy (anſwered the youth), your laudable ſcheme of 
detaching yourſelf from the bonds of ſociety, and of 
moving in a ſuperior ſphere of your own. Had not you 
been ſo peculiarly ſage, and intent upon laughing at 
mankind, you could never have been diſconcerted by 
ſuch a pitiful inconvenience ; any friend would have ac- 
commodated you with the ſum in queſtion. But now 
the world may retort the laugh; for you ſtand upon 
ſuch an agreeable footing with your acquaintance, that 
nothing could pleaſe them better than an account of 
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your having given diſappointment the flip, by the help 
of a nooſe properly applied. This I mention by way of 
hint, upon which I would have you chew the cud of 
reflection; and, ſhould it come to that iſſue, I will 
uſe my whole intereſt with the coroner to bring in his 
verdict Lunacy, that your carcaſe may have Chriſtian 
burial.” | : 

So ſaying, he withdrew, very well ſatisfied with the 
revenge he had taken, which operated ſo violently up- 
on Crabtree, that, if it had not been for the ſole conſi- 
deration mentioned above, he would, in all probability, 
have had recourſe to the remedy propoſed. But his 
unwillingneſs to oblige and entertain his fellow-crea- 
tures hindered him from practiſing that expedient, till, 
by courſe of poſt, he was happily undeceived with re- 
gard to the ſituation of his affairs; and that informa- 
tion had ſuch an effect upon him, that he not only for- 
gave our hero for the ſtratagem, which he immediately 
aſcribed to the right author, but alſo made him a ten- 
der of his purſe; ſo that matters for the preſent were 
brought to an amicable accommodation. 

MEz4anwHILE Peregrine never flacked in his atten- 
dance upon the great; he never omitted to appear upon 
every levee day, employed his induſtry and penetration 
in getting intelligence of poſts that were unfilled, and 
every day recommended himſelf to the good offices of 
his patron, who ſeemed to eſpouſe his intereſt with great 
cordiality z nevertheleſs, he was always too late in his 
application, or the place he demanded chanced to be 
out of the miniſter's gift. | 

THESE intimations, though communicated in the 
moſt warm profeſſions of friendſhip and regard, gave 
great umbrage to the young gentleman, who confidered 
them as the evaſions of an inſincere courtier, and loud- 
ly complained of them as ſuch to his lordſhip, ſignify- 
ing, at the ſame time, an intention to ſell his mortgage 
for ready money, which he would expend to the laſt 
farthing in thwarting his honour, in the very firſt elec- 
tion he thould patronize. His lordſhip never wanted a 
proper exhortation upon theſe occaſions: He did not 
now endeavour to pacify him with aſſurances of the mi- 
niſter's favour, becauſe he perceived that theſe medicines 
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had, by repeated uſe, loſt their effe&t upon our adven- 
turer, whoſe menaces he now combated by repreſenting 
that the miniſter's purſe was heavier than that of Mr 
Pickle ; that therefore, ſhould he make a point of op- 
poſing his intereſt, the youth muſt infallibly fail in the 
conteſt; in which caſe he would find himſelf utterly de- 
ſtitute of the means of ſubſiſtence, and conſequently pre- 
cluded from all hope of proviſion. | 

Tuls was an obſervation the truth of which our 
young gentleman could not pretend to doubt, though it 
did not at all tend to the vindication of his honour's 
conduct. Indeed Pickle began to ſuſpect the ſincerity 
of his own patron, who, in his opinion, had trifled with 
his impatience, and even eluded, by ſorry excuſes, his 
deſire of having another private audience of the firſt 
mover. His lordſhip alſo began to be leſs acceſſible than 
uſual; and Peregrine had been obliged to dun the ſtew- 
ard with repeated demands, before he could finger the 
laſt quarter of his intereſt. 

ALARMED by theſe conſiderations, he went and 
conſulted the nobleman whom he had obliged in the 
affair of his ſon, and had the mortification to hear but 
a very indifferent character of the perſon in whom he 
had ſo long confided. This new adviſer, who (though 
a courtier) was a rival of the other, gave our adventurer 
to underitand, that he had been leaning upon a broken 
reed; that his profeſſed patron was a man of a ſhatter- 
ed fortune and decayed intereſt, which extended no far- 
ther than a {mile and a whiſper ; that, for his own part, 
he thould have been proud of an opportunity to ule his 
influence with the miniſter in behalf of Mr Pickle— 
« But, ſince you have put yourſelf under the protec- 
tion of another peer (ſaid he), whole connections inter- 
tere with mine, I cannot now eſpouſe your cauſe, without 
incurring the imputation of ſeducing that nobleman's ad- 
herents—a charge which, of all others, I would'molt care- 
fully avoid. However, I ſhall always be ready to aſſiſt 
you with my private advice, as a ſpecimen of which, I 
now counſel you to inſiſt upon having another inter- 
view with Sir Steady Steerwell himſelf, that you may 
in perſon explain your pretenſions, without any riſk of 
being miſrepreſented; and endeavour, if poſſible, to 
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draw him into ſome particular promiſe, from which he 


cannot retract, with any regard to his reputation; for 


general profeſſion is a neceſſary armour worn by all mi- 
niſters in their own defence, againſt the importunity 
of thoſe whom they will not befriend, and would not 
diſoblige.” | 

TEITSs advice was ſo conformable to his own ſenti- 
ments, that our adventurer ſeized the firſt opportunity 
to demand an hearing, and plainly told his patron, that 
if he could not be indulged with that favour, he fhould 
look upon his lordſhip's influence to be very ſmall, and 
his own hopes to be altogether deſperate ; in which caſe 
he was reſolved to diſpoſe of the mortgage, purchaſe an 
annuity, and live independent. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

He is indulged with a ſecond audience by the miniſter, of 
whoſe ſincerity he is convinced. His pride and ambition 
revive, and again are mortified. 


F the young gentleman's money had been in other 
| hands, perhaps the peer would have been at very 
little pains, either in gratifying his demand, or oppo- 
fing his revenge; but he knew that the ſale of the 
mortgage could not be effected without an enquiry, to 
which he did not with to be expoſed. He therefore 


employed all his intereſt in procuring the ſolicited au- 


dience. This being granted, Peregrine, with great 
warmth and elocution, expatiated upon the injury his 
fortune had ſuffered in the affair of the borough, for 
which he had ſtood candidate; he took notice of the 
diſappointment he had ſuſtained in the other election, 
reminded him of the promiſes with which he had been 
amuſed, and, in concluſion, deſired to know what he 
had to expect from his favour. 

THe miniſter having patiently heard him to an end, 
replied with a moſt gracious aſpect, that he was very 
well informed of his merit and attachment, and very 
much diſpoſed to convince him of the regard which he 
paid to both; that till of late he did not know the na- 
ture of his expectations, neither had he the power of 


creating poſts for thoſe whom he was inclined to ſerve; 
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but if Mr Pickle would chalk out any feaſible method 
by which he could manifeſt his ſentiments of friendſhip, 
he ſhould not be backward in executing the plan. 

PEREGRINE, laying hold on this declaration, men- 
tioned ſeveral places which he knew to be vacant : But 
the old evation was {till uſed ; one of them was not in 
his department of buſineſs, another had been promiſed 
to the third ſon of a certain earl before the death of the 
laſt poſſeſſor, and a third was incumbered with a penſion 
that ate up a good half of the appointments. In ſhort, 
ſuch obſtructions were ſtarted tod all his propoſals as he 
could not poſſibly ſurmount, though he plainly percei- 
ved they were no other than ſpecious pretexts to cover 
the mortifying fide of a refuſal. Exaſperated, therefore, 
at this lack of ſincerity and gratitude, «I can eaſily fore- 
ſee ({aid he), that ſuch difficulties will never be wanting, 
-when I have any thing to aſk; and for that reaſon will fave 
myſelf the trouble of any farther application.” S0 ſay- 
ing, he withdrew in a very abrupt manner, breathing 
defiance and revenge. But his patron, who did not 
think proper to drive him to extremities, found means 
to perſuade his honour to do ſomething for the pacifica- 
tion of the young man's choler; and that fame evening 
our adventurer received a meſſage from his lordſhip, de- 
firing to ſee him immediately. 

IN conſequence of this intimation, Pickle went to his 
houſe, and appeared before him with a very cloudy a- 
ſpect, which ſignified to whom it might concern, that 
his temper was at preſent too much galled to endure re- 
proof; and therefore the ſagacious peer forbore taking 
him to taſk for his behaviour during the audience he 
had obtained; but gave him to underſtand, that the 
miniſter, in conſideration of his ſervices, had ſent him 
a bank-note of three hundred pounds, with a promiſe 
of the like ſum yearly, until he could be otherwiſe pro- 
vided for. This declaration in ſome meaſure appeaſed 
the youth, who condeſcended to accept the preſent ; 
and, next levee day, made his acknowledgment to the 
donor, who favoured him with a {mile of infinite com- 
placency, which entirely diſſipated all the remains of his 
reſentment ; for, as he could not poſſibly divine the true 
cauſe of his being temporized with, he looked upon this 
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condeſcenſion as an undoubted proof of Sir Steady's ſin- 
cerity, and firmly believed that he would ſettle him in 
ſome place with the firſt opportunity, rather than con- 
tinue to pay this penſion out of his own pocket. In all 
probability, his prediction would have been verified, had 
not an unforeſeen accident in a moment overwhelmed 
the bark of his intereſt at court. 

MrcanwniLle, this ſhort gleam of good fortune re- 
called the ideas of pride and ambition which he had 
formerly cheriſhed. His countenance was again lifted 
up, his good humour retrieved, and his mien re-exalt- 
ed. Indeed, he began to be conſidered as 2 riſing man 
by his fellow-dependents, who ſaw the particular notice 
with which he was favoured at the public levee; and 
ſome of them, for that reaſon, were at pains to court 
his good graces. He no longer ſhunned his former in- 
timates, with whom a good part of his fortune had been 
ſpent, but made up to them in all places of public re- 
fort, with the ſame eaſe and familiarity as he had been 
uſed to expreſs, and even reimbarked in ſome of their 
exceſſes, upon the ſtrength of his ſanguine expectation. 
Cadwallader and he renewed their conſultations in the 
court of ridicule ; and divers exploits were atchieved, to 
the confuſion of thoſe who had failed into the north of 
their diſpleaſure, 

Bor theſe enjoyments were foon interrupted by a 
misfortune equally fatal and unexpected : His noble pa- 
tron was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, from which he 
was recovered by the phyſicians, that they might diſ- 
patch him according to rule; and, in two months after 
they were called, he went the way of all fleſh. Pere- 
grine was very much afflicted at this event, not only on 
account of his friendſhip for the deceaſed, to whom he 
thought himſelf under many and great obligations, but 
alſo becauſe he feared that his own intereſt would ſuffer 
a ſevere ſhock, by the removal of this nobleman, whom 
he conſidered as its chief ſupport. He put himſelf 
therefore in mourning, out of regard to the memory of 
his departed friend, and exhibited genuine marks of 
ſorrow and concern, though he had in reality more 
cauſe to grieve than he as yet imagined. 


WHEN quarter-day came about, he applied to the 
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ſteward of his lordſhip's heir for the intereſt of his mo- 
ney, as uſual; and the reader will readily own he had 
ſome reaſon to be ſurpriſed, when he was told he had 
no claim either to principal or intereſt. True it is, the 
manager talked very civilly as well as ſenſibly on the 
ſubject. “ Your appearance, Sir (ſaid he to Pickle), 
ſcreens you from all ſuſpicion of an intended fraud ; but 
the mortgage upon thoſe lands you mention was grant- 
ed to another perſon many years before you pretend to 
have lent that ſum; and J have, this very morning, paid 
one quarter's interaſt, as appears from this receipt, Which 
you may peruſe for your ſatisfaction.” 

PEREGRINE was ſo thunderſtruck at this informa- 
tion, which ſtripped him of his all, that he could not 
atter one word; a circumſtance that did no great ho- 
nour to his character in the opinion of the ſteward, 
who, in good earneſt, began to entertain ſome doubts 
of his integrity: For, among the papers of the deceaſed, 
which he had examined, there was no writing, memo- 
randum, or receipt, relating to this encumbrance. Af. 
ter a long pauſe of ſtupefaction, Peregrine recollected 
himſelf fo far as to obſerve, that either he was egre- 
giouſly miſtaken, or the predeceſſor of his lord the 
greateſt villain upon earth. But, Mr Whatdyecallum 
(faid he), you muſt give me leave to tell you, that your 
bare aflertion in this affair will by no means induce 
me to put up quietly with the loſs of ten thouſand 
pounds.” 

_ HaviNG thus expreſſed himſelf, he retired from the | 
houſe ſo diſcontented at this demur, that he ſcarce 
knew whether he moved upon his head or heels; and 
the Park chancing to lic in his way, he ſauntered about, 
giving vent to a ſoliloquy in praiſe of his departed 
friend, the burden of which was a ſtring of incoherent 
curſes imprecated upon himſelf; till his tranſports by 
degrees giving way to his reflection, he deliberated ſe- 
riouſly and ſorrowfully upon his misfortune, and reſol- 
ved to conſult lawyers without loſs of time. But, firit 
of all, he propoſed to make perſonal application to the 
heir, who. by a candid repreſentation of the caſe, might 
be inclined to do him juſtice. | 


IN conſequence of this determination, he next morn- 
{ as ee) p « . - ; 
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ing put his writings in his pocket, and went in a chair 
to the houſe of the young nobleman, to whom being 
admitted by virtue of his appearance, and a ſmall grati- 
fication to the porter, he explained the whole affair, 
corroborating his aſſertions with the papers which he 
produced, and deſcribing the diſgrace that would be en- 
tailed upon the memory of the deceaſed, ſhould he be 
obliged to ſeek redreſs in a public court of juſtice. 

THE executor, who was a perſon of good breeding, 
condoled him upon his loſs with great good-nature, 
though he did not ſeem much ſurpriſed at his account 
of the matter; but wiſhed, that, ſince the fraud muſt 
have been committed, the damage had fallen upon the 
firſt mortgager, who (he faid) was a thieviſh uſurer, 
grown rich by the diſtreſſes of his tellow-creatures. In 
anſwer to our hero's remanſtrances, he obſerved, that 
he did not look upon himſelf as obliged to pay the leaſt 
regard to the character of his predeceſſor, who had uſed 
him with great barbarity and injuſtice, not only in ex- 
cluding him from his countenance and aſſiſtance, but 
alſo in prejudicing his inheritance as much as lay in his 
power; ſo that it could not be reaſonably expected that 
he would pay ten thouſand pounds of his debt, for 
which he had received no value. Peregrine, in ſpite of 
his chagrin, could not help owning within himſelf, that 
there was a good deal of reaſon in this refuſal. After 

having given looſe to his indignation, in the moſt violent 
invectives againſt the defunct, he took his leave of the 
complaiſant heir, and had immediate recourſe to the ad- 
vice of counſel, who aſſured him that he had an excel- 
lent plea, and was accordingly retained in the cauſe. 
Al theſe meaſures were taken in the firſt vigour of 

his exertion, during which his ſpirits were ſo fluſtered 
with the diverſity of paſſions produced by his miſchance, 
that he miſtook for equanimity that which was no other 
than intoxication; and two whole days elapſed, before 
he attained a due ſenſe of his misfortune. Then indeed 
he underwent a woeful ſelf- examination; every circum- 
itance of the enquiry added freſh pangs to his reflection; 
and the reſult of the whole was a diſcovery, that his 
fortune was totally conſumed, and himſelf reduced to a 


ſtate of the moſt deplorable dependence. This fug- 
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geſtion alone might (in the anguiſh of his deſpondency) 
have driven him to ſome deſperate courſe, had not it 
been in ſome meaſure qualified by the confidence of his 
lawyers, and the aſſurance of the miniſter, which (flen- 
der as the world hath generally found them) were the 
only bulwarks between miſery and him. 

Tre mind is naturally pliable, and, provided it has 


the leaſt hope to lean upon, adapts itſelf wonderfully to 


the emergencies of fortune, eſpecially when the imagi- 
nation is gay and luxuriant. This was the caſe with 
our adventurer; inſtead of indulging the melancholy 
ideas which his loſs inipired, he had recourſe to the 
fattering deluſions of hope, ſoothing himſelf with un- 
ſubſtantial plans of future greatnels, and endeavouring 
to cover what was paſt with the veil of oblivion. 

AFTER ſome hefitation, he reſolved to make Crab- 
tree acquainted with his misfortune, that once for all 
he might paſs the ordeal of his fatire, without ſubjecting 
himſelf to a long ſeries of ſarcaſtic hints and doubtful 
alluſions, which he could not endure. He accordingly 
took the firſt opportunity of telling him, that he was 
abſolutely ruined by the perfidy of his patron, and deſi- 
red that he would not agravate his affliction by thoſe 
cynical remarks which were peculiar to men of his mi- 
ſanthropical diſpoſition. Cadwallader liſtened to this 
declaration with internal ſurpriſe, which, however, pro- 
duced no alteration in his countenance 400 after ſome 
pauſe, obſerved, that our hero had no reaſon to look 
for any new obſervation from him upon this event, 
which he had long foreſeen, and daily expected; and 
exhorted him, with an ironical ſneer, to conſole himſelf. 
with the promiſe of the miniſter, who would doubtleſs 
diſcharge the debts of his deceaſed boſom- friend. 


CHAPTER XCIL 


Peregrine commits himſelf to the public, and is admitted 
member of a college of authors. 


| 17 bitterneſs of this explanation being paſſed, our 


young gentleman began to revolve within himſelf 
ſchemes for making up the deficiencies of his yearly in- 
come, which was now ſo grievoully reduced, and deter- 
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mined to profit, in ſome ſhape or other, by thoſe talents 
which he owed to nature and education. He had, in 
his affluence, heard of ſeveral authors, who, without 
any pretenſions to genius, or human literature, earned a 
very genteel ſubſiſtence, by undertaking work for book- 
ſellers, in which reputation was not at all concerned. 
One (for example) profeſſed all manner of tranſlation, at 
ſo much per ſheet, and actually kept five or fix ama- 
nuenſes continually employed, like ſo many clerks in a 
counting-houſe; by which means he was enabled to live 


at his eaſe, and enjoy his friend and his bottle, ambi- 


tious of no other character than that of an honeſt man, 


and a good neighbour. Another projected a variety of 


plans for new dictionaries, which were executed under 
his eye by day-labourers; and the province of a third 
was hiſtory and voyages, collected or abridged by under- 
ſtrappers of the ſame claſs. 


MR P1CKLE, in his compariſons, paid ſuch deference 


to his own capacity, as banithed all doubts of his being 
able to excel any of thoſe undertakers, in their different 
branches of profeſſion, if ever he ſhould be driven to 
that experiment but his ambition prompted him to 
make his intereſt and glory coincide, by attempting 
{ome performance which ſhould do him honour with 
the public, and at the ſame time eſtabliſh his importance 
among the copy-purchaſers in town. With this view 
he worſhipped the muſe; and, conſcious of the little 
regard which 1s, in this age, paid to every ſpecies of 
poetic compoſition, in which neither ſatire nor obſceni- 
ty occurs, he produced an imitation of Juvenal, and 
laſhed ſome conſpicuous characters, with equal truth, 
ſpirit, and ſeverity. 'Though his name did not appear 
in the title-page of this production, he managed matters 
ſo, as that the work was univerſally imputed to the true 
author, who was not altogether diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations of ſucceſs; for the impreſſion was immediate- 
ly ſold off, and the piece became the ſubject of conver- 
ſation in all aſſemblies of taſte. 

Tris happy exordium not only attracted the addreſ- 
ſes of the bookſellers, who made intereſt for his ac- 
quaintance, but alſo rouſed the notice of a ſociety of au- 
thors, who ſtiled themſelves 'The College, from which 
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he was honoured with a deputation, offering to enroll 
him a member by unanimous conſent. The perſon em- 
ployed for this purpoſe being a bard who had formerly 
taſted of our hero's bounty, uſed all his eloquence to 
perſuade him to comply with the advances of their fra- 
ternity, which he deſcribed in ſuch a manner as inflamed 
the curioſity of Pickle, who diſmiſſed the ambaſſador, 
with an acknowledgment of the great honour they con- 
ferred upon him, and a faithful promiſe of endeavour- 
ing to merit the continuance of their approbation. 

H was afterwards, by the ſame miniſter, inſtructed 
in the ceremonies of the college; and, in conſequence of 
his information, compoſed an ode, to be publicly recit- 
ed on the evening of his introduction. Ae underſtood, 
that this conſtitution was no other than a body of au- 
thors, incorporated by mutual conſent, for their joint 
advantage and ſatisfaction, oppoſed to another aſſembly 


of the ſame kind, their avowed enemies and detractors. 


No wonder, then, that they ſought to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves with ſuch a valuable acquitition as our hero was 
like to prove. The college conſiſted of authors only, 
and theſe of all degrees in point of reputation, from the 
fabricator of a ſong ſet to muſic, and ſung at Marybone, 
to the dramatic bard who had appeared m buſkins up- 
on the ſtage; nay, one of the members had actually fi- 
niſhed eightbooks of an epic poem, for the publica- 
tion of which, he was, at that time, ſoliciting ſubſcrip- 
tions. | 

IT cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch a congregation of 
the ſons of Apollo would fit a whole evening with order 
and decorum, unleſs they were under the check of ſome 
eſtabliſhed authority; and this inconvenience having 
been foreſeen, they had elected a preſident, veſted with 
full power to filence any member or members that 
ſhould attempt to diſturb the harmony and ſubordina- 


tion of the whole. The ſage, who at this time poſſeſſed 


the chair, was a perſon in years, whoſe countenance 
was a lively portraiture of that rancorous diſcontent 
which follows repeated damnation. He had been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in his theatrical productions, and 
was (to uſe the words of a profane wag, who afliſted at 
the condemnation of his laſt play) by this time damned. 
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beyond redemption. Nevertheleſs, he ſtill tarried about 
the ſkirts of Parnaſſus, tranſlating ſome of the claſſics, 
and writing miſcellanies; and, by dint of an invincible 
aſſurance, ſupercilious inſolence, the moſt undaunted 
virulence of tongue, and ſome knowledge of life, he 
made ſhift to acquire and maintain the character of a 


man of learning and wit, in the opinion of people who 


had neither; that is, thirty-nine in forty of thoſe with 
whom he aſſociated himſelf. He was even looked upon 
in this light by ſome few of the college; though the ma- 
jor part of thoſe who favoured his election, were ſuch 
as dreaded his malice, reſpected his experience and ſe- 
niority, or hatcd his competitor, who was the epic 
poet. f 

TRE chief end of this ſociety (as I have already hint- 
ed) was to afliſt and ſupport each other in their produc- 
tions, which they mutually recommended to fale, with 
all their art and influence, not only in private converſa- 
tion, but alſo in occaſional epigrams, criticiſms, and ad- 
vertiſements inſerted in the public papers. This ſcience, 
which is known by the 3 appellation of pring, 
they carried to ſuch a pitch of fineſſe, that an author 
very often wrote an abuſive anſwer to his own perform- 
ance, in order to inflame the curioſity of the town, by 


which it had been overlooked. Notwithſtanding this 


general unanimity in the college, a private animoſity had 
long ſubſiſted between the two rivals I have mentioned, 
on account of precedence, to which both laid claim, 
though, by a majority of votes, it had been decided in 
favour of the preſent chairman. The grudge indeed 
never proceeded to any degree of. outrage or defiance, 
but manifeſted itſelf at every meeting, in attempts to 
eclipſe each other in ſmart ſayings and pregnant repar- 
tee; fo that there was always a delicate meſs of this 
kind of wit ſerved up in the front of the evening, for 
the entertainment and example of the junior members, 
who never failed to divide upon this occaſion, declaring 
themſclves for one or other of the combatants, whom 
they encouragedeby their looks, geſtures, and applauſe, 
according to the circumſtances of the diſpute. 

This honourable conſiſtory was held in the beſt room 
of an ale-houſe, which afforded wine, punch, or bcer, 
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ſuitable to the purſe or inclination of every individual, 
who ſeparately paid for his own choice ;—and here was 
our hero introduced in the midſt of twenty ſtrangers, 
who, by their looks and equipage, formed a very pictu- 
reſque variety. He was received with a moſt gracious 
ſolemnity, and placed upon the right hand of the preſi- 
dent, who, having commanded ſilence, recited aloud his 
introductory ode, which met with univerſal approba- 
tion. Then was tendered to him the cuſtomary oath, 
obliging him to conſult the honour and advantage of 
the ſociety as far as it ſhould lie in his power, in every 
ſtation of life; and this being taken,. his temples were 
bound with a wreath of laurel, which was kept ſacred 
for ſuch inauguration. 

WHEN theſe rites were performed with all due cere- 
mony, the new member caſt his eyes around the place, 
and took a more accurate ſurvey of his brethren ; among 
whom he obſerved a ſtrange collection of periwigs, with 
regard to the colour, faſhions, and dimenſions, which 
were ſuch as he had never ſeen before. Thoſe who ſat 
on each fide, neareſt the preſident, were generally di- 
ſtinguiſhed by venerable tyes, the foretops of which ex- 
hibited a ſurpriſing diverſity; ſome of them roſe ſlant- 
ing backwards, like the glacis of a fortification; ſome 
were elevated in two diſtinct eminencies, like the hills 
Helicon and Parnaſſus; and others were curled and re- 
flected, as the horns of Jupiter Ammon. Next to theſe, 
the majors took place, many of which were mere ſucce- 
danea, made by the application of an occafional roſe to 
the tail of a lank bob; and in the lower form appeared 
maſſes of hair, which would admit of no deſcription. 

THEIR cloaths were tolerably well ſuited to the fur- 
niture of their heads, the apparel of the upper bench 
being decent and clean, while that of the fecond claſs 
was threadbare and ſoiled; and, at the lower end of 


the room, he perceived divers efforts made to conceal 


their rent breeches and dirty linen: Nay, he could di- 
ſtinguiſli by their countenances the different kinds of 
poetry in which they exerciſed the mufe : He ſaw Tra- 
gedy conſpicuous in a grave ſolemnity of regard, Satire 
louring in a frown of envy and diſcontent, Elegy whin--. 
ng in a funcral aſpect, Paſtoral dozing in a moſt inſi- 
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pid languor of face, Ode-writing delineated in a diſtract- 
ed ſtare, and Epigram ſquinting with a pert ſneer.— 
Perhaps our hero refined too much in his penetration, 
when he affirmed, that, over and above theſe diſcove- 
ries, he could plainly perceive the ſtate of every one's 
finances, and would have undertaken to have gueſſed 
cach particular ſum, without yarying three farthings 
from the truth. 

THe converſation, inſtead of becoming general, be⸗ 
gan to fall into parties; and the epic poet had actually 
attracted the attention of a private committee, when 
the chairman interpoſed, calling aloud, No cabals, 
no conſpiracies, gentlemen.” His rival thinking it in- 
cumbent upon him to make ſome reply to this rebuke, 
an{wered, «© We have no ſecrets; he that hath ears, let 
him hear.” This was ſpoke as an intimation to the 
company, whole looks were inſtantly whetted with the 
expectation of their ordinary meal; but the preſident 
ſeemed to decline the conteſt; for, without putting on 
his fighting face, he calmly replied, that he had ſeen 
Mr Metaphor tip the wink, and whiſper to one of his 
confederates, and thence judged, that there was ſome- 
thing myſterious on the carpet, 

THE epic poet, believing his antagoniſt conlifalien. 
reſolved to take the advantage of his dejection, that he 
might enhance his own character in the opinion of the 
ſtranger; and, with that view, aſked, with an air of 
exultation, if a man might not be allowed to have a 
convulſion in his eye, without being ſuſpected of a con- 
ſpiracy. The preſident, perceiving his drift, and piqued 
at his preſumption,  « To be ſure (ſaid he) a man of a 


weak head may be very well ſuppoſed to have convul- 


ſions in his eyes.” This repartee produced a laugh of 
triumph among the chairman's adherents; one of whom 
obſerved, that his rival had got a ſmart rap on the pate. 
« Yes (replied the bard), in that reſpect Mr Chairman 
has the advantage of me. Had my head been fortified 
with a horn-work, I ſhould not have been ſo ſenſible of 
the ſtroke.” 'This retort, which carried a ſevere allu- 
{on to the preſident's wife, lighted up the countenance” 
of the aggreſſor's friends, which had begun to be a litt 
obumbrated; and had a contrary effect upon the ot 
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faction, till their chief, collecting all his capacity, re- 
turned the ſalute, by obſerving, that there was no oc- 
caſion for an horn-work, when the covered way was 
not worth defending. 

Suck a reprifal upon Mr Metaphor” s yoke-fellow, 

ho was by no means remarkable for her beauty, could 
not fail to operate upon the hearers; and as for the 
bard himſelf, he was evidently ruffled by the reflection; 
to which, however, he, without heſitation, replied, 
« Egad! *tis my opinion, that, if your covered way 
was laid open, few people would venture to give the aſ- 
fault.” Not unleſs their batteries were more effectual 
than the fire of your wit,” (ſaid the preſident.) & As 
for that matter (cried the other with precipitation), 
they would have no occaſion to batter in breach; they 
would find the angle of the /aprce/le baſtion demolithed 
to their hands: He, he!” „ But I believe it would fur- 
paſs your underſtanding (reſumed the chairman), to fill 
up the 7%. © That, I own, is impracticable (replied 
the bard), there I thould meet with an Platus maxime 
deflendus J 

Tre preſident, exaſperated at this inſinuation, in 
preſence of the new member, exclaimed with indigna- 
tion in his looks, „ And yet, if a body of pioneers were 
fet at work upon your ſkull, they would find rubbiſh 
enough to Fhoak up all the common ſewers in town 
Here a groan was uttered by the admirers of the epic 
poet, who, taking a pinch of ſnuff with great compo- 
ſure, “When a man grows ſcurrilous (ſaid he), I take 
it for an undoubted proof of his overthrow,” If that 
be the caſe (cried the other), you yourſelf muſt be the 
vanquiſhed party; for you was the firſt that was driven 
to perſona] abuſe.” I appeal (anſwered the bard) to 
thoſe who can diſtinguiſh. e your judg- 
ment?“ 

Pris reference produced an univerſal clamour, and 
the whole college was involved in confuſion. Every 
man entered into diſpute with his neighbour, on the 
merits of this cauſe. The chairman interpoſed his au- 
thority in vain; the noife grew louder and louder ; the 
diſputants waxed warm; the epithets of chend, fool, 
and {corngrel, were bandied about. Percgrine enjoyed 
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the uproar, and, leaping upon the table, ſounded the 
charge to battle, which was immediately commenced in 
ten different duels. The lights were extinguithed ; the 
combatants threſhed one another without diſtinction 
the miſchievous Pickle diftributed ſundry random blows 
in the dark; and the people below, being alarmed with 
the ſound of application, the overturning of chairs, and 
the outcries of thoſe who were engaged, came up ſtairs 
in a body with lights to reconnoitre, and, it poffible, 
quell this hideous tumult. 

OB3xEcTs were no ſooner rendered viſible, than the 
field of battle exhibited ſtrange groupes of the ſtanding 
and the fallen. Each of Mr Metaphor's eyes was ſur- 
rounded with a circle of alivid hue; and the preſident's 
noſe diſtilled a quantity of clotted blood. One of the 
tragic authors, finding himielf aſſaulted in the dark, 
had, by way of a poinard, employed upon his adverſa- 


ry's throat a knife which lay upon the table, for the 


convenience of cutting cheeſe; but, by the bleſſing of 
God, the edge of it was not keen enough to enter the 
ſkin, which it had only ſcratched in divers places. A 
fatiriſt had almoſt bit off the ear of a lyric bard. Shirts 
and neckcloths were torn to rags; and there was ſuch a 
woeful wreck of periwigs on the floor, that no exami- 
nation could adjuit the property of the owners, the 
ereateft part of whom were obliged to uſe handkerchicts 
by way of night cap. 

THE fray, however, ceaſed at the approach of thoſe 
who interpoſed; part of the combatants being tired of 
an exerciſe in which they had received nothing but 


hard blows; part of them being intimidated by the re- 


monſtrances of the Jandlord and his company, who 
threatened to call the watch; and a very few being a- 
ſhamed of the ſcandalous diſpute in which they were 
detected. But though the battle was ended, it was im- 
poſſible, for that evening, to reſtore harmony and good 
order to the ſociety, which broke up, after the preti- 
dent had pronounced a ſhort and confuſed apology to 
our adventurer, for the mdecent uproar which had 
unfortunately happened on the firſt night of his ad- 
miſſion. 


IN DEE D, Peregrine deliberated with himſelf, whe- 
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ther or not his reputation would allow him to appear 
again among this venerable fraternity: But, as he knew 
ſome of them to be men of real genius, how ridiculous 
ſoever their carriage might be modified, and was of 
that laughing diſpoſition, which is always ſeeking food 
for mirth, as Horace obſerves of Philippus, 


Riſus undigue uærit, - 


he reſolved to frequent the college, notwithſtanding 
this accident, which happened at his inauguration 
being thereto, moreover, induced by his dcfire of 
knowing the private hiſtory of the ſtage, with which he 
ſuppoſed fome of the members perfectly well acquaint- 
ed. He was alſo viſited, before the next meeting, by 
his introductor, who aſſured him, that ſuch a tumult 
had never happened fince the firſt inſtitution of the 
aſſembly till that very night; and promiſed, that, for 
the future, he ſhould have no cauſe to be {candalized 
at their behaviour. 

PERSUADED by theſe motives and aſſurances, he 
truſted himſelf once more in the midit of their com- 
munity, and every thing proceeded with great decorum; 
all diſpute and altercation was avoided, and the college 
applied itſelf ſeriouſly to the purpoſes of its meeting, 
namely, to hear the grievances of individuals, and aſſiſt 
them with ſalutary advice. The firſt perſon that craved 


_ redreſs, was a noiſy North Briton, who complained, 


(in a ſtrange dialect), that he had, in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, preſented a comedy to the manager of a 
certain theatre, who, after it had lain fix weeks in his 
hands, returned it to the author, affirming there was 
neither ſenſe nor Engliſh in the performance. 

Tux preſident (who, by the bye, had reviſed the 
piece), thinking his own reputation concerned, declared 
in preſence of the whole ſociety, that with regard to 
ſenſe, he would not undertake to vindicate the produc- 
tion; but, in point of language, no fault could be juſt- 
ly laid to its charge: „ The caſe, however, is very 
plain (faid he), the manager never gave himſelf the 
trouble to peruſe the play, but formed a judgment of it 
from the converſation of the author, never dreaming 
that it had undergone the reviſal of an Engliſh writer; 
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be that as it will, you are infinitely obliged to him for 
having diſpatched you ſo ſoon, and I thall have the 
better opinion of him for it ſo long as J live; for I have 
known otherguife authors than you (that is, in point 
of intereſt and fame) kept in continual attendance and 
dependence during the beſt part of their lives, and, after 
all, diſappointed in the expectation of 1ſecing their per- 
formances exhibited on the ſtage.” 


6 0 20 


Further proceedings of the College. 


HIS affair was no ſooner diſcuſſed, than another 
gentleman exhibited a complaint, ſignifying, that 
he had undertaken to tranſlate into Engliſh a certain 


celebrated author, who had been cruelly mangled by 


former attempts; and that, ſoon as his deſign took air, 
the proprietors of thoſe miſerable tranſlations had endea- 
voured to prejudice his work, by induſtrious inſinua- 
tions, contrary to truth and fair dealing, importing, 
that he did not underſtand one word of the language 
which he pretended to tranſlate. This being a caſe that 
nearly concerned the greateſt part of the audience, it 
was taken into ſerious deliberation : Some obſerved, 
that it was not only a malicious effort againſt the plain- 
tiff, but alſo a ſpiteful advertiſement to the public, 


tending to promote an enquiry into the abilities of all 


other tranſlators, few of whom (it was well known) 
were ſo qualified as to ſtand the teſt of ſuch examina- 
tion. Others ſaid, that over and above this conſidera- 
tion, which ought to have its due weight with the col- 
lege, there was a neceſſity for concerting meaſures to 
humble the preſumption of bookſellers, who had, from 
time immemorial, taken all opportunities to oppreſs and 
enſlave their authors; not only by limiting men of ge- 
nius to the wages of journeymen taylors, without even 
allowing them one ſabbath in the week, but alſo in 
taking ſuch advantages of their neceſſities as were in- 
conſiſtent with juſtice and humanity. « For example 
(aid one of the members), after I myſelf had acquired 
a little reputation with the town, I was careſſed by one 
of thoſe tyrants, who profelled a friend{hip for me, and 
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even ſupplied me with money, according to the exi- 
gencies of my ſituation; ſo that 1 looked upon him ag 
the mirrour of diſintereſted benevolence z and had he 
known my diſpoſition, and treated me accordingly, I 


ſhould have writ for him upon his own terms. After I 


had ufed his friendſhip in this manner for {ome time, 
I happened to have occaſion for a {mall ſum of money, 
and with great confidence made another application to 
my good friend; when all of a ſudden he put a ſtop to 
his generoſity, refuſed to accommodate me in the moſt 
abrupt and mortifying ſtile; and though I was at that 
time pretty far advanced in a work for his benefit, 
which was a ſufficient ſecurity for what 1 owed him, he 
roundly aſked, how I propoſed to pay the money 
which 1 had already borrowed ? Thus was I uſed like a 
young whore juſt come upon the town, whom the 
bawd allows to run into her debt, that ſhe may have it 
in her power to oppreſs her at pleaſure; and if the 
ſufferer complains, ſhe is treated like the moſt ungrate- 
ful wretch upon earth; and that too with ſuch ap- 


pearance of reaſon, as may eaſily miſlead an uncon- 


cerned ſpectator. „ You unthankful drab! (ſhe will 
fay), did'n't I take you into my houſe when you had'n't 
2 {hitt to your back, a petticoat to your tail, nor a mor- 
ſel of bread to put into your belly? Ha'n't 1 clothed 
you from head to foot like a gentlewoman, ſupported 
you with board, lodging, and all neceſlarics, till your 


own extravagance hath brought you into diſtreſs; and 


now you have the impudence, you naſty, ſtinking 
brimſtone bungaway ! to ſay you are hardly dealt with, 
when I demand no more than my oon?“ Thus tte 
whore and the author is equally opprefied, and even 
left without the melancholy privilege of complaining ; 
ſo that they are fain to ſubſcribe to ſuch terms as their 
creditors {hall pleaſe to impoſe.” : 
Tr1s illutiration operated ſo powerfully upon the 
conviction and reſentment of the whole college, that 
revenge was ufiiverlally denounced againſt thoſe who 
had aggrieved the plaintiff; and, after ſome debate, it 
Was agreed, that he ſhould make a new tranflation of 
fome other ſaleable book, in oppoſition to a former 
verſion belonging to the delinquents, and print it in 
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fach a ſmall ſize, as would enable him to underſell 
their property; and that this new tranſlation ſhould be 
recommended and introduced into the world with the 
whole art and influence of the fociety. 

THis affair being ſettled to the ſatisfaction of all 
preſent, an author of ſome character ſtood up, and 
craved the advice and aſſiſtance of his fellows, in pu- 
niſhing a certain nobleman of great pretenſions to taſte, 
who, in conſequence of a production which this gentle- 
man had uſhered into the world with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, net only deſired hut even eagerly courted his 
acquaintance, © He invited me to his houſe (ſaid he), 
where I was overwhelmed with civility and profeſſions of 
friendſhip. He inſiſted upon my treating him as an 
intimate, and calling upon him at all hours, without 
ceremony; he made me promiſe to breakfaſt with him 
at leaſt three times a week: In ſhort, I looked upon 
myſelf as very fortunate, in meeting with ſuch advan- 
ces from a man of his intereſt and reputation, who had 
it in his power to befriend me effectually in my paſſage 
through life; and, that I might not give him any cauſe 
to think I neglected his friendſhip, I went to his houſe 
in two days, with a view of, drinking chocolate, ac- 
cording to appointment : But he had been ſo much fa- 
tigued with dancing at an aſſembly over night, that his 
valet de chambre would not venture to wake him ſo 
early; and I left my compliments to his lordſhip, with 
a performance in manuſcript, which he had expreſſed a 


moſt eager deſire to peruſe. I repeated my viſit next 


morning, that his impatience to ſee me might not have 
ſome violent effect upon his conſtitution ; and received 
a meſlage from his miniſter, ſignifying, that he had 
been highly entertained with the manuſcript I had left, 
a great part of which he had read, but was at preſent 
ſo buſy in contriving a proper dreſs for a private maſ- 
querade, which would be given that ſame evening, that 
he could not have the pleaſure of my company at break- 
faſt, This was a feaſible excuſe, which I admitted ac- 


cordingly, and in a day or two appeared again, when 


his lordſhip was particularly engaged. This might 
poſſibly be the caſe; and therefore I returned the 


fourth time, in hopes of finding him more at leiſure z 
Vor. III. H h 
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but he had gone out about half an hour before my ar- 
rival, and left my performance with his valet de cham- 
bre, who aſſured me, that his lord had peruſed it with 
infinite pleaſure. Perhaps I might have retired very 
welt ſatisfied with this declaration, had not I, in my 
paſſage through the hall, heard one of the footmen 


upon the top of the ſtair-caſe, pronounce with an au- 


dible voice, „ Will your lordſhip pleaſe to be at home 
when he calls?“ It is not to be ſuppoſed that I was 
pleaſed at this diſcovery, which I no ſooner made, than, 
turning to my conductor, „I find (ſaid I), his lordſhip 
is diſpoſed to be abroad to more people than me this 
morning.” The fellow (though a valet de chambre) 
bluſhed at this obſervation ; and I withdrew, not a little 
irritated at the peer's diſingenuity, and fully reſolved to 
ſpare him my viſits for the future. It was not long after 
this occaſion, that I happened to meet him in the park, 
and being naturally civil, I could not paſs him without a 
falutation of the hat, which he returned in the moſt 
diſtant manner, though we were both ſolitary, and not 
a ſoul within view ; and when that very performance, 
which he had applauded ſo warmly, was lately publiſh- 
ed by ſubſcription, he did not beſpeak ſo much as 
one copy. I have often reflected with wonder upon 
this inconſiſtency in his conduct. I never courted his 
patronage, nor indeed thought of his name, until he 
made intereſt for my acquaintance; and if he was diſ- 
appointed in my converſation, why did he preſs me ſo 
much to further connexion ?” 

„Tu caſe is very clear (cried the chairman, inter- 
rupting him), he is one of thoſe connoiſſeurs who {ct 
up for taſte, and value themſelves upon knowing all 
men of genius, whom they would be thought to afliſt 
in their productions. I will lay an even bet with any 
man, that his lordſhip, on the ſtrength of that flender 
interview, together with the opportunity of having ſecn 
your performance in manuſcript, has already hinted to 
every company in which he is converſant, that you ſo— 
licited his aſſiſtance in re-touching the piece, which you 
have now offered to the public, and that he was pleated 
to favour you with his advice, but found you obſtinate- 
ly bigoted to your own opinion, in ſome points relating 
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to thoſe very paſſages which have not met with the ap- 
probation of the town. As for his careſſes, there was 
nothing at all extraordinary in his behaviour. By that 
time you have lived to my age, you will not be ſurpriſed 
to ſee a courtier*s promiſe and performance of a different 
complexion z not but that I would willingly act as an 
auxiliary in your reſentment.” 

THE opinion of the preſident was ſtrengthened by the 
concurrence of all the members; and all other com- 
plaints and memorials being deferred till another fitting, 
the college proceeded to an exerciſe of wit, which was 
generally performed once every fortnight, with a view 
to promote the expectoration of genius. The ſubject 
was occaſionally choſen by the chairman, who opened 
the game with ſome ſhrewd remark naturally ariſing 
from the converſation; and then the ball was toſſed 
about, from one corner of the room to the other, ac- 
cording to the motions of the ſpirit. 

THAT the reader may have a juſt idea of this ſport, 
and of the abilities of thoſe who carried it on, I ſhall 
repeat the fallies of this evening, according to the order 
and ſucceſſion in which they _— One of the mem- 
bers obſerving that Mr Metaphor was abſent, was told 
by the perſon who ſat next to him, that the poet had 
foul weather at home, and could not ſtir abroad. «© What! 
(ſaid the preſident interpoſing, with the fignal upon his 
countenance) is he wind-bound in port?“ „ Wine- 
bound, I ſuppoſe,” (cried another). „ Hooped with 
wine! a ſtrange metaphor !” (faid the third). * Not if 
he has got into a hogſhead,” (anſwered the fourth). 
The hogſhead will ſooner get into him (replied a 
fifth), it muſt be a tun or an ocean.” «4 No wonder, 
then, if he ſhould be overwhelmed” (faid a fixth). « It 
he ſhould (cried a ſeventh), he will caſt up when his 
gall breaks.” „ That muſt be very ſoon (roared an 
eighth), for it has been long ready to burſt.” „No, no 
(obſerved a ninth), he'll ſtick faſt at the bottom, take 
my word for it; he has a natural alacrity in ſinting.“ 
« And yet (remarked a tenth), I have ſeen him in the 
clouds.” «© Then was he cloudy, I ſuppoſe,” (cried the 
eleventh), «© 80 dark (replied the other), that his 
meaning could not be perceived.” « For all that (ſaid 
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the twelfth), he is eaſily ſeen through.” „ You talk 
(anſwered the thirteenth) as if his head was made of 
glaſs.” No, no (cried a fourteenth), his head is made 
of more durable ſtuff; it will bend before it breaks.” 
6 Yet I have ſeen it broken,” (reſumed the preſident), 
Did you perceive any wit come out at the hole!“ 
(ſaid another). „His wit (replied the chairman) is too 
ſubtle to be perceived.” 

A THIRD mouth was juſt opened, when the exerciſe 
was ſuddenly interrupted by the dreadful cry of fire, 
which iſſued from the kitchen, and involved the whole 
college in confuſion. ' Every man endeavouring to be 
the firſt in making his exit, the door and paſlage were 
blocked up; each individual was pummelled by the per- 


ſon that happened to be behind him. This communi- 


cation produced noiſe and exclamation; clouds of ſmoke 
rolled upwards into the apartment, and terror ſat on 
every brow; when Peregrine, ſeeing no proſpect of re- 
treating by the door, opened one of the windows, and 
fairly leaped into the ſtreet, where he found a croud of 
people aſſembled to contribute their aſſiſtance in extin- 
guiſhing the flames. Several members of the college 
followed his example, and happily accomplithed their 
elcape : The chairman himſelf, being unwilling to ule 
the fame expedient, ſtood trembling on the brink of 
deſcent, dubious of his own agility, and dreading the 
conſequence of ſuch a leap, when a chair happening to 
paſs, he laid hold on the opportunity, and, by an exer- 
tion of his muſcles, pitched upon the top of the car- 
riage, which was immediately overturned in the kennel, 
to the grievous annoyance of the fare, which happened 
to be a certain effeminate beau, in full dreſs, on his way 
to a private aſſembly. 

Tus phantom hearing the noiſe overhead, and feel- 
ing the ſhock of being overthrown at the fame time, 


thought that ſome whole tenement had fallen upon the 


chair, and, in the terror of being cruſhed to pieces, ut- 
Fred a eam, which the populace ſuppoſed to proceed 


from the mouth of a woman; and therefore went to his 


aſſiſtance, while the chairmen, inſtead of miniſtering 
to his occaſions, no ſooner recollected themſelves, than 
they ran in purſuit of their overthrower, who, being ac- 
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euſtomed to eſcapes from bailiffs, dived into a dark al- 
ley, and vaniſhing in a trice, was not viſible to any li- 
ving ſoul, until he appeared next day on 'Fower-hill. 

THE humane part of the mob, who beſtirred them- 
ſelves for the relief of the ſuppoſed lady, no ſooner per- 
ceived their miſtake in the appearance of the beau, who 

ſtared around him with horror and affright, than their 
compaſſion was changed into mirth, and they began to 
paſs a great many unſavoury jokes upon his misfortune, 
which they now diſcovered no inclination to alleviate ; 
and he found himſelf very uncomfortably beſet, when 
Pickle, pitying his ſituation, interpoſed in his behalf, 
and prevailed upon the chairmen to carry him into the 
houſe of an apothecary in the neighbourhood, to whom 
his miſchance proved a very advantageous accident; for 
the fright operated ſo violently upon his nerves, that he 
was ſeized with a delirium, and lay a whole fortnight 
deprived of his ſenſes; during which period he was not 
neglected in point of medicines, food, and attendance, 
but royally regaled, as appeared by the contents of his 
landlord's bill. | 

Our adventurer having ſeen this unfortunate beau 
ſafely houſed, returned to the ſcene of the other cala- 
mity, which, as it was no other than a foul chimney, 
ſoon yielded to the endeavours of the family, and was 
happily overcome, without any other bad conſequence 
than that of alarming the neighbours, diſturbing the 
college, and diſordering the brain of a beau. 

EaGER to be acquainted with the particular conſti- 
tutions of a ſociety which ſeemed to open upon him by 
degrees, Mr Pickle did not fail to appear at the next 
meeting, when ſeveral petitions were laid before the 
board, in behalf of thoſe members who were confined 
in the priſons of the Fleet, Marſhalſca, and King's Bench. 
As thoſe unhappy authors expected nothing from their 
brethren but advice and good offices, which did not 
concern the purſe, the memorials were conſidered with 
great care and humanity; and, upon this occaſion, Pe- 
regrine had it in his power to manifeſt his importance 
to the community ; for he happened to be acquainted 
with the creditor of one of the priſoners, and knew that 
gentleman's ſeverity was owing to his retentment at the 
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behaviour of the debtor, who had lampooned him in 
print, becauſe he refuſed to comply with a freſh de- 
mand, after he had lent him money to the amount of 
a conſiderable ſum. Our young gentleman, therefore, 
underſtanding that the author was penitent, and dif. 
poſed to make a reaſonable ſubmiſſion, promiſed to 


employ his influence with the creditor towards an ac- 


commodation; and in a few days actually obtained his 


* releaſe. 


TE ſocial duties being diſcharged, the converſation 
took a general turn, and ſeveral new productions were 
freely criticiſed ; thoſe eſpecially which belonged to au- 
thors who were either unconnected with, or unknown 
to, the college. Nor did the profeſſion of ſtage-playing 
eſcape the cognizance of the aſſembly; a deputation of 
the moſt judicious members. being ſent weekly to each 
theatre, with a view of making remarks upon the per- 
formance cf the actors. The cenſors for the preceding 
week were accordingly called upon to give in their re- 


port; and the play which they had reviewed was the 


| Revenge. 


« Mx Q— (faid the ſecond cenſor) (take bim all in 
all) is certainly the moſt complete and unblemiſhed per- 
former that ever appeared on our ſtage, notwithſtand- 
ing the blind adoration which is paid to his rival. I 
went two nights ago, with an expreſs deſign to criticiſe 
his action: I could find no room for cenſure, but in- 
finite ſubject for admiration and applauſe. In Pierre 
he is great, in Othello excellent, but in Zanga beyond 
all imitation. Over and above the diſtinctneſs of pro- 
nunciation, the dignity of attitude, and expreflion of 
face, his geſtures are ſo juſt and ſignificant, that a man, 
though utterly bereft of the ſenſe of hearing, might, by 
ſeeing him only, underſtand the meaning of every word 
he ſpeaks ! ſure nothing can be more exquiſite than his 
manner of telling Habella how Alonzo behaved, when 
he found the incendiary letter which he had dropt by 
the Moor's direction; and when, to crown his ven- 
geance, he diſcovers himſelf to be the contriver of all 
the miſchief that had happened, he manifeſts a perfect 
maſter- piece of action, in pronouncing thele four little , 
monoſyllables, Knaw then, *tavas . 
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PEREGRINE having eyed the critic ſome minutes, 
« I fancy (ſaid he), your praiſe muſt be ironical, be- 
cauſe, in the very two fituations you mention, I think 
I have ſeen that player out-herod Herod, or, in other 
words, exceed all his other extravagances. The inten- 
tion of the author is, that. the Moor ſhould communi- 
cate to his confidante a piece of information contained in 
a few lines, which, doubtleſs, ought to be repeated with 
an air of eagerneſs and ſatisfaction, not with the ridi- 
culous grimace of a monkey, to which, methought, his 
action bore an intimate reſemblance, in uttering this 
plain ſentence : 


. he took it up ; 
But ſcarce was it unfolded to his fight, 
When he, as if an arrow pierc'd his eye, 
Started, and trembling dropt it on the ground. 


In pronouncing the firſt two words, this egregious actor 
ſtoops down, and ſeems to take up ſomething from the 
ſtage, then proceeding to repeat what follows, mimics 
the manner of unfolding. a letter; when he mentions 
the ſimile of an arrow piercing the eye, he darts his fore 
finger towards that organ, then recoils with great vio- 
lence when the word farted is expreſſed; and when he 
comes to tremòbling dropt it on the ground, he throws all 
his limbs into a tremulous motion, and ſhakes the ima- 
ginary paper from his hand. The latter part of the de- 
{cription is carried on with the ſame minute geſticula- 
tion, while he ſays, 


Pale and aghaft a while my victim flood, | 
Diſguis'd a figh or two, and pid them from him; 
Then rubt'd his brow, and took it up again. 


The player's countenance aſſumes a wild ſtare, he ſighs 
twice moſt piteouily, as if he were on the point of ſut- 
focation, ſcrubs his forehead, and, bending his body, 
apes the action of ſnatching an object from the floor. 
Nor is this dexterity of dumb ſhew omitted, when he 
concludes his imitation in theſe three lines: 


At firſt, he o d as if he meant to read it: 
But, check'd by riſing fears, he crufh'd it thus, 
And thruſt it, like an adder, in his boſom. 
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Here the judicious performer imitates the confuſion and 
concern of Alonzo, ſeems to caſt his eyes upon ſome- 
thing, from which they are immediately withdrawn 
with horror and precipitation, then ſhutting his fiſt 
with a violent ſqueeze, as if he intended to make imme- 
diate application to Iſabella's noſe, he rams it in his own 
boſom, with all the horror and agitation of a thief taken 
in the manner. Were the player debarred the uſe of 
ſpeech, and obliged to act to the eyes only of the au- 
dience, this mimicry might be a neceſſary conveyance 
of his meaning; hut when he is at liberty to ſignify his 
ideas by language, nothing can be more trivial, forced, 
unnatural, and antic, than this ſuperfluous mummery. 
Not that! would exclude from the repreſentation the 
graces of action, without which the choiceſt ſentiments, 
clothed in the moſt exquiſite expreſſion, would appear 
nnanimated and infipid ; but theſe are as different from 
this ridiculous burleſque, as is the demeanour of a Tully 
in the roſtrum, from the tricks of a Jack-pudding on a 
mountebank's ſtage: And, for the truth of what I al- 
ledge, I appeal to the obſervation of any perſon who 
has conſidered the elegance of attitude and propriety of 
geſture, as they are univerſally acknowledged in the real 
characters of life. Indeed I have known a Gaſcon, 
whoſe limbs were as eloquent as his tongue: He never 
mentioned the word fleep without reclining his head 
upon his hand; when he had occaſion to talk of an 
horſe, he always ſtarted up and trotted acroſs the room, 
except when he was ſo ſituated that he could not ſtir 
without incommoding the company, and in that caſe he 
contented himſelf with neighing aloud : If a dog hap- 
pened to be the ſubject of his converſation, he wagged 
his tail, and grinned in a moſt ſigniſicant manner; and 
one day he expreſſed his deſire of going backwards with 
ſuch natural imitation of his purpoſe, that every body 
in the room firmly believed he had actually overſhot 
himfelf, and fortified their noſtrils accordingly. Vet no 
man ever looked upon this virtuoſo to be the ſtandard of 
propriety in point of ſpeaking and deportment. For my 
own part, I confeſs the player in queſtion would, by 
dint of theſe qualifications, make a very good figure in 
the character of Pantaloon's lacquey, in the entertain- 
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ment of Perſeus and Andromeda, and perhaps might 
acquire ſome reputation, by turning the Revenge into a 
pantomime ; in which caſe, I would adviſe him to come 

upon the ſtage, provided with an handful of flour, in 
order to beſmear his face when he pronounces pale and 
aghaſt, &c. and methinks he ought to illuſtrate the ad- 
der with an hideous hiſs. But let us now come to the 
other ſituation, in which this modern Zfopus is ſuppoſed 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo much, I mean that ſame eclair- 
ciſſement comprehended in Knew then, ua J. 
His manner, I own, may be altered ſince I was preſent 
at the repreſentation of that performance z but certain I 
am, when I beheld him in that critical conjuncture, his 
behaviour appeared to me ſo uncouth, that I really ima- 
gined he was vifited by ſome epileptic diſtemper ; for 
he ſtood tottering and gaſping for the ſpace of two mis 
nutes, like a man ſuddenly ſtruck with the palſy; and, 
after various diſtortions and ſide ſhakings, as if he had 
got fleas in his doublet, heaved up from his lungs the 
letter I, like a huge anchor from foul ground.” 

Tars criticiſm was acceptable to the majority of the 
college, who had no great veneration for the player in 
queſtion z and his admirer, without making any reply, 
aſked in a whiſper, of the gentleman who ſat next to 
him, if Pickle had not offered ſome production to the 
ſtage, and met neal a reer 


C H A PTE R xc. | 
The young gentleman is introduced to a virtugſo of the firſt 


order, and commences Yelper. 


ITHERTO Peregrine had profeſſed himſelf an 
author, without reaping the fruits of that occu- 
_ pation, except the little fame he had acquired by his late 
ſatire; but now he thought it high time to weigh /o/:d 
pudding. againſt empty praiſe; and therefore engaged with 
ſome bookſellers in a certain tranſlation, which he obli- 
ged himſelf to perform for the conſideration of two 
hundred pounds. The articles. of agreement being 
drawn, he began his taſk with great eagerneſs, roſe ear- 
ly in the morning to his work, at which he laboured all 


day long, went abroad with the bats in the evening, and 
Vol. * ; 11 | 
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appeared in the coffechouſe, where he amnſed himſelf 
with the news-papers and converſation till nine o'clock ; 
then he retired to his own apartment, and, after a ſlight 
repaſt, betook himſelf to reſt, that he might be able to 
unrooſt with the cock. ' This ſudden change from his 
former way of life agreed ſo ill with his diſpoſition, 
that, for the firſt time, he was troubled with flatu- 
lencies and indigeſtion, which produced anxiety and 
dejection of ſpirits, and the nature of his ſituation began 
in ſome meaſure to difcompoſe his brain; a diſcovery 
which he no ſooner made, than he had recourſe to the 
advice of a young phyſician, who was a member of the 
college of authors, at this time one of our hero's moſt 
intimate acquaintance. 

Tux ſon of Aſculapius, having conſidered his caſe, 
imputed his diſorder to the right cauſe, namely, want 
of exerciſe; diſſuaded him from ſuch cloſe application 
to ſtudy, until he ſhould be gradually familiariſed to a 
ſedentary life; adviſed him to enjoy his friend and his 
bottle in moderation, and wean himfelf from his former 
cuſtoms by degrees; and, above all things, to rife im- 
mediately after his firſt ſleep, and exercite himſelf in a 
morning's walk. In order to render this laſt part of 
the preſcription the more palatable, the doctor promiſed 
to attend him in theſe early excurſions, and even to in- 
troduce him to a certain perſonage of note, who gave 
a ſort of public breakfaſting to the minor virtuoſi of the 
age, and often employed his intereſt in behalf of thoſe 
who properly cultivated his countenance and approba- 


Tuts propoſal was extremely acceptable to our young 


- gentleman, who, beſides the advantage which might ac- 


crue to him from ſuch a valuable connection, foreſaw 
much entertainment ana ſatisfaction in the diſcourſe of 
ſo many learned gueſts. The occafions of his health 
and intereſt, moreover, coincided in another circum- 
ſtance; the miniſter's levee being kept betimes in the 
morning, ſo that he could perform his walk, yield his 
attendance, and breakfaſt at this philoſophical board, 
without encroaching a great deal upon his other avoca- 
tions. 
MEasUREs being thus preconcerted, the phyſician 
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conducted our adventurer to the houſe of this celebrated 
ſage, to whom he recommended him as a gentleman of 
genius and taſte, who craved the honour of his acquaint- 
ance; but he had previoufly ſmoothed the way to his 
introduction, by repreſenting Peregrine as a young fel- 
low of great ambition, ſpirit, and addreſs, who could not 
fail to make a figure in the world; that therefore he 
would be a creditable addition to the ſubordinates of 
ſuch a patron, and by his qualifications, intrepidity, and 
warmth of temper, turn out a conſummate herald of his 
fame. Upon theſe conſiderations, he met with a molt 


engaging reception from the entertainer, who was a 


well-bred man, of {ome learning, generoſity, and taſte 
but his foible was the deſire of being thought the ini- 
mitable pattern of all three. 

Ir was with a view to acquire and ſupport this cha- 
racter, that his houſe was open to all thoſe who had 
any pretenſions to literature; conſequently he was ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrange variety of pretenders; but none 
were diſcouraged, becauſe he knew that even the moſt 
inſignificant might, in ſome ſhape, conduce to the pro- 
pagation of his praiſe. A babbler, though he cannot 
run upon the ſcent, may ſpring the game, and, by his 
yelping, help to fill up the cry: No wonder, then, that 
a youth of Pickle's accompliſhments was admitted and 
even invited into the pack. After having enjoyed a 
very ſhort private audience in the cloſet, our young 
gentleman was ſhewn into another room, where half a 
dozen of his fellow adherents waited for their Mcecenas, 
who in a few minutes appeared, with 4 moſt gracious 
aſpect, received the compliments of the morning, and 
ſat down to breakfaſt, in the midſt of them, without 
any further ceremony. 

THE converſation at firſt turned upon che weather, 
which was inveſtigated in a very philoſophical manner 
by one of the company, who ſeemed to have conſulted 
all the barometers and thermometers that ever were in- 
vented, before he would venture to affirm that it was a 
chill morning. This ſubject being accurately diſcuſſed, 
the chief enquired about the news of the learned world; 
and his inclination was no ſooner expreſſed than every 
gueſt opened his mouth, in order to gratify his curioſi- 
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ty: But he that firſt captivated his attention, was a 
meagre ſhrivelled antiquary, who looked like an ani. 
mated mummy, which had been ſcorched among the 
ſands of the deſart. He told the patron, that he had 
by accident met with a medal, which, though it was de- 
faced by time, he would venture to Pronounce a ge- 
nuine antique, from the ringing and taſte of the metal, 
as well as from the colour and compoſition of the ruſt: 
S0 ſaying, he produced a piece of copper coin, ſo con- 
ſumed and diſguiſed by age, that ſcarce a veſtige of the 
impreſſion was to be perceived. Nevertheleſs, this con- 
noifleur pretended to diſtinguiſh a face in profile, from 
which he concluded that the piece was of the Upper 
Empire, and on the reverſe he endeavoured to point out 
the bulb of the ſpear, and part of the parazonium, which 
were the inſignia of the Roman Virtus, together with 
the fragment of one fold of the multicium in which ſhe 
was clothed. He likewiſe had diſcovered an angle of 
the letter N, and, at ſome diſtance, an entire I; from 
theſe ehcumftances conjecturing, and indeed conclu- 
ding, that the medal was ſtruck by Severus, in honour 
of the victory he obtained over his rival Niger, after he 
had forced the paſſes of mount Taurus. This criticiſm 
ſeemed very ſatisfactory to the entertainer, who having 
examined the coin by the help of his ſpectacles, plainly 
diſcerned the particulars which the owner had mention- 
ed, and was pleaſed to term his account of the matter a 
very ingenious explanation. 

Tre curioſity was circulated through the hands of 
all preſent, and every virtuoſo, in his turn, licked the 
copper, and rung it upon the hearth, declaring his aſ- 
int to the judgment which had been pronounced. At 
length it fell under the inſpection of our young gentle- 
man, who, though no antiquarian, was very well ac- 
quainted with the current coin of his own country, and 
no {ooner caſt his eyes upon the valuable antique, than 
he affirmed, without heiitation, that it was no other 
than the ruins of an Engliſh farthing, and that ſame 
{pear, parazonium, and multicium, the remains of the 
emblems and drapery with which the figure of Bri- 
tann!a is delineated on our copper money. 

Jus hardy aſteveration {ecemed to diſconcert the 
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patron, while it incenſed the medaliſt, who, grinning 
like an enraged baboon, What d'ye tell me of a braſs 
farthing ? (faid he), Did you ever know modern braſs of 
ſuch a reliſh. Do but taſte it, young gentleman; and 
ſure I am, if you have ever been converſant with ſub- 
jects of this kind, you will find as wide a difference in 
the ſavour between this and an Engliſh farthing, as can 
poſſibly be perceived betwixt an onion and a turnip : 
Beſides, this medal has the true Corinthian ring; then 
the attitude is upright, whereas that of Britannia is re- 
clining; and how is it poſſible to miſtake a branch of 
palm for a parazonium ?” 


ALL the reſt of the company eſpouſed the virtuoſo's ' 


fide of the queſtion, becauſe the reputation of each was 
concerned. The patron, finding himſelf in the ſame 
circumſtance, aſſumed a ſolemnity of feature, daſhed 
with a ſmall mixture of diſpleaſure, and told Peregrine, 
that, as he had not made that branch of literature his 
particular ſtudy, he was not ſurpriſed to ſee him miſ- 
taken in his opinion. Pickle immediately underſtood: 
the reproof. Though he was ſhocked at the vanity or 
infatuation of his entertainer and fellow-gueſts, aſked 
pardon for his preſumption, which was accordingly ex- 
cuſed, in conſideration of his inexperience; and the 
Engliſh farthing dignified with the title of a true an- 
tique. 

TE next perſon that addreſſed himſelf to the chief 
was a gentleman of a very mathematical turn, who valued 
himſelf upon the improvements he had made in ſeveral 
comeſtic machines, and now preſented the plan of a 
new contrivance for cutting cabbages, in ſuch a manner 
as would ſecure the ſtock againſt the rotting rain, and 
enable it to produce a plenteous after-crop of delicious 
{prouts. In this important machine he had united the 
whole mechanic powers, with ſuch maſſy complication 
of iron and wood, that it could not have been moved 
without the aſſiſtance of a horſe, and a road made for 
the convenience of the draught. Theſe objections were 
ſo obvious, that they occurred at firſt ſight to the in- 
ſpector-general, who greatly commended the invention, 
which, he obſerved, might be applied to ſeveral other 
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uſeful purpoſes, could it once be rendered a little more 
Portable and commodious. 

THE inventor, who had not foreſeen theſe difficul. 
ties, was not prepared to furmount them; but he took 
the hint in good part, and promiſed to taſk his abilities 
anew, in altering the conſtruction of his defign. Not 
but that he underwent ſome ſevere irony from the reſt 
of the virtuoſi, who complimented him upon the mo- 
mentous improvement he had made, by which a family 
might ſave a diſh of greens in a quarter, for ſo trifling 
an expence as that of purchaſing, working, and main- 
taining ſuch a ſtupendous machine; but no man was 
ever more ſarcaſtic in his remarks upon this piece of 
mechaniſm than the naturaliſt, who next appealed to 
the patron's approbation for a curious diſquiſition he 

d made touching the procreation of muck flies, in 
which he had laid down a curious method of collecting, 
preſerving, and hatching the eggs of theſe inſects, even 
in the winter, by certain modifications of artificial heat. 

he nature of this difcovery was no ſooner communi- 


| cated, than Peregrine, unable to contain himſelf, was 


ſeized with a fit of laughter, which infected every per- 
fon at the table, the landlord himſelf not excepted, who 


found it impoſſible to preſerve his wonted gravity of 


face. | 

_ Sucy unmannerly mirth did not fail to mortify the 
philoſopher, who, after ſome pauſe, during which in- 
dignation and diſdain were painted in his countenance, 
reprehended our young gentleman for his unphiloſophi- 
cal behaviour, and undertook to prove, that the ſubject 
of his enquiry was of infinite conſequence to the pro- 
greſs and increaſe of natural knowledge: But he found 
no quarter from the vengeful engineer, who now re- 
torted his ironical compliments, with great emphaſis, 
upon this hot-bed for the generation of vermin, and ad- 
viſed him to lay the whole proceſs before the Royal So- 


ciety, which would, doubtleſs, preſent him with a me- 


dal, and give him a place among their memoirs, as a 
diſtinguiſhed promoter of the uſeful arts. If (ſaid 
he) you had employed your ſtudies in finding out ſome 


effectual method to deſtroy thoſe inſects Which preju- 


dice and annov mankind, in all probability you muſt 
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have been contented with the contemplation of the 
good you had done; but this curious expedient -for 
multiplying maggots will ſurely entitle you to an ho- 
nourable rank in the liſt of learned philoſophers.” «I 
don't wonder (replied the naturaliſt), that you ſhould 
be ſo much averſe to the propagation of inſects, be- 
cauſe, in all likelihood, you are afraid that they will 
not leave you a cabbage to cut down with the ſame mi- 
raculous machine.” « Sir (anſwered the mechanic, with 


great bitterneſs of voice and aſpect), if the cabbage be 


as light-headed as ſome muck-worm philoſophers, it will 
not be worth cutting down.” „ I never diſpute upon 
cabbage with the ſon of a cucumber,” ſaid the fly- 
breeder, alluding to the pedigree of his antagoniſt; 
who, impatient of the affront, ſtarted up with fury in 
his looks, exclaiming, “ Sdeath! meaning me, Sir?“ 
HERE the patron, perceiving things drawing to- 
wards a rupture, interpoſed his authority, rebuking 
them for their intemperance, and recommending to 
them amity and concord againſt the Goths and Van- 
dals of the age, who took all opportunities of ridiculing 
and diſcouraging the adherents of knowledge and philo- 


ſophy. After this exhortation, they had no pretence 


for carrying on the diſpute, which was dropt in all ap- 
pearance, though the wechanic ſtill retained his re- 
ſentment; and after breakfaſt, when the company broke 
up, accoſted his adverſary in the ſtreet, defiring to know 
how he durſt be fo inſolent as to make that ſcurrilous 
reflexion upon his family. "The fly-fancier, thus queſtion- 
ed, accuſed the mathematician of having been the ag- 
greſſor, in likening his head to a light cabbage ; and 
here the altercation being renewed, the engineer pro- 
ceeded to the illuſtration of his mechanics, tilting up 
his hand like a balance, thruſting it forward by way of 
lever, embracing the naturaliſt's noſe like a wedge be- 
twixt two of his fingers, and turning it round, with the 
momentum of a ſcrew or peritrochium. Had they been 
obliged to decide the diſpute with equal arms, the af- 
ſailant would have had great advantage over the other, 
who was very much his inferior in muſcular ſtrength ; 
but the philoſopher being luckily provided with a cane, 
no ſooner diſengaged himſelf from this opprobrious 
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application, than he handled his weapon with great 
dexerity about the head and ſhoulders of his antagoniſt, 
who finding this ſhower of blows very diſagreeable, was 
fain to betake himſelf to his heels for ſhelter, and was 
purſued by the angry victor, who chaced him from one 
end of the ſtreet to the other, affording unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction to the multitude, as well as to our hero 
and to his introductor, who were ſpectators of the whole 
ſcene. 

Tuus was our adventurer initiated into the ſociety 
of Yelpers, though he did not as yet fully underſtand 
the nature of his office, which was explained by the 
young phyſician, who chid him for his blunt behaviour 


in the caſe of the medal; and gave him to underſtand, 
that their patron's favour was neither to be gained nor 


preſerved by any man that would pretend to convict him 
of a miſtake : He therefore counſelled him to reſpect 
this foible, and cultivate the old gentleman with all the 
zeal and veneration, which a regard to his own cha- 
rafter would permit him to pay. This taſk was the 
eaſier to one of our young gentleman's pliant diſpo- 
ſition, becauſe the virtuoſo's behaviour was abſolutely 
free from that inſolent ſelf-conceit, which he could not 
bear without diſguſt : 'The ſenior was, on the contrary, 
mild and beneficent ; and Pickle was rather pleaſed 
than ſhocked at his weakneſs ; becaule it flattered his 
vanity with the ſuppoſition of his own ſuperior ſenſe. 
CauTIONED in this manner, Peregrine profited ſo 
much by his infinuating qualifications, that, in a very 
little time, he was looked upon as one of the chief fa- 
vourites of the patron, to whom he dedicated a ſmall 
occaſional poem ; and every body believed he would 
reap the fruits of his attachment, among the firſt of the 
old gentleman' s dependents. 
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CHAPTER | XEVL 


Peregrine finding himſelf neglected by Sir ready Steeravell, 
expeſtulates with him in a letter ; in conſequence of 
awhich he is forbid his houſe, loſes kis penſt ton, and in- 
curs the charge of lunacy. 


HIS proſpect of ſucceſs, together with his ex- 
pectations from the miniſter, whom he did not 
neglect, helped to comfort him under the reverſe vt 
fortune which he had undergone, and the uncertainty 
of the law-ſuit, which he {till maintained for the reco- 
very of his ten thouſand pounds. The lawyers, indeed, 
continued to drain his pocket of money, while they fil- 
led his brain with unſubſtantial hope; and he was ac- 
tually obliged to borrow money from his bookſeller, on 
the ſtrength of the tranſlation, in order to ſatisfy the 
demands of thoſe ravenous harpies, rather than lay the 
miſanthrope under any difficulties, or have recourſe to 
his friend Hatchway, who lived at the garriſon, entire- 
ly ignorant of his diſtreſs. This was not at all alleviated 
by the arrival of the Indiaman, in which he had ven- 
tured ſeven hundred pounds, as we have already ob- 
{ſerved ; for he was given to underſtand, that the bor- 
rower was left dangerouſly ill at Bombay when the ſhip 
| failed, and that his chance for a, his money was 
extremely lender. 

So ſituated, it is not to be ſuppoſed that he led a life 
of tranquillity, though he made a ſhift to ſtruggle with 
the remonſtrances of misfortune : Yet ſuch a guſh of 
affliction would ſometimes ruſh upon his thought, as 
overwhelmed all the ideas of his hope, and funk him 
to the very bottom of deſpondence. Every equipage 
that paſſed him in the ſtreet, every perſon of rank and 
fortune that occurred to his view, recalled the gay 
images of his former life, with ſuch mortifying re- 
flection as ſtabbed him to the very ſoul. He lived, 
therefore, inceſſantly expoſed to all the pangs of envy 
and diſquiet. When I ſay envy, I do not mean that 
{ordid paſſion, in conſequence of which a man repines 
at his neighbour's ſucceſs, howſoever deſerved ; but that 
lelf-tormenting indignation which is inſpired by the 
es ity of folly, ignorance, and vice. Without the 
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intervening gleams of enjoyment, which he felt in the 
converſation of a few friends, he could not have ſup- 
ported his exiſtence or, at leaſt, he muſt have ſuffer- 
ed ſome violent diſcompoſure of the brain : But one is 
{till finding ſome circumſtance of alleviation, even in 
the worſt of conjunctures; and Pickle was fo ingenious 
in theſe reſearches, that he maintained a good battle 
with diſappointment, till the revolution of the term at 
which he had reccived his penſion of three hundred 
pounds. 8 

HowEvrR, ſeeing the day clapſe, without touching 
his allowance, notwithſtanding his ſignificant method 
of preſenting himſelf at the miniſter's levee, when the 
year was expired, he wrote a letter to Sir Steady, re- 
minding him of his ſituation and promiſe, and giving 
him to underſtand, that his occaſions were ſuch as 
compelled him to demand his ſalary for the enſuing 
year. | 
In the morning after this letter was conveyed, the 
author went to his honour's houſe, in expectation of 


being admitted by particular order; but was miſtaken 


in his hope, the miniſter not being viſible. He then 


made his appearance at the levee, in hopes of being 


cloſeted; but though he took all opportunities of watch- 
ing Sir Steady's eyes, he could not obtain one glance, 
and had the pleature of ſceing him retire, without being 
favoured with the leaſt notice. Theſe circumſtances of 
wilful neglect were not over and above agreeable to our 
young hero, who, in the agonies of vexation and re- 
ſentment, went home, and compoſed a moſt acrimont- 
ous remonſtrance to his honour; in conſequence of 
which he was not only deprived of all pretenſions to a 
private audience, but expreſsly denied admittance on a 
public day, by Sir Steady's own order. 
i, which announced his total ruin, 


filled him with rage, horror, and deſpair. He inſulted the 


porter who ſignified the miniſter's command, threatening 
to chaſtiſe him upon the ſpot for his orefantition, and 
vented the moſt virulent imprecations upon his maſter, 
to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who chanced to enter du- 
ring this conference. Having exhauſted himſelf in 
theſe vain exclamations, he returned to his lodgings in 
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a moſt frantic condition, biting his lips ſo that the 
blood ran from his mouth, daſhing his head and fiſts 
againſt the ſides of his chimney, and weeping with the 
moſt bitter expreſſions of woe. 

PiPEs, whoſe perception had been juſt ſufficient to 
let him ſee that there was ſome difference between the 
preſent and former ſituation of his maſter, overhearing 
his tranſports, eflayed to enter his apartment, with a 
view of adminiſtering conſolation ; and finding the door 
locked on the inſide, defired admittance, proteſting, that 
otherwiſe he would down with the bulk head in the turn- 
ing of an hand-ſpike. Peregrine ordered him to retire, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure, and ſwore, that, if he ſhould 
offer to break open the door, he would inſtantly {hoot 
him through the head. 'Tom, without paying the leaſt 
regard to this injunction, ſet himſelf at work imme- 
diately. His maſter, exaſperated at his want of reverence 
and reſpect, which in his preſent paroxyſm appeared 
with the moſt provoking aggravation, flew into his 
cloſet, and ſnatching up one or his piſtols already load- 
ed, no ſooner ſaw his valet enter the apartment, in 
conſequence of having forced the lock, than he pre- 
ſented it full at his face, and drew the trigger. Happily 
the priming flaſhed in the pan, without communicating 
with the charge; ſo that his furious purpoſe did not 
take effect upon the countenance of honeſt Pipes, who, 
diſregardful of the attempt, though he knew the con- 
tents of the piece, aſked, without the leaſt alteration of 
feature, if it mult be foul weather through the whole 
voyage. 

PEREGRINE, mad as he was, repented of his miſ- 
chievous intent againſt ſuch a faithful adherent, in the 
very moment of execution; and had it proved fatal, ac- 
cording to the delign, in all probability he would have 
applied another to his own head. There are certain 
conſiderations that ſtrike upon the mind with irreſiſtible 
force, even in the midſt of its diſtraction ; the momen- 
tary recollection of ſome particular ſcene, occaſioned by 
the features of the devoted victim, hath often ſtruck the 
dagger from the aſſaſſin's hand. By ſuch an impulſe 
was Pipes protected from any repeated effort of his ma- 
ſter's rage; the friendly caute of his preſent diſobedi- 
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ence flaſhed upon the conviction of Peregrine, when he 
| beheld the rugged front of his valet, in which alſo ſtood 
diſcloſed his long and faithful ſervice, together with the 
recommendation of the deceaſed commodore. 
TrovuGH his wrath was immediately ſuppreſſed, and 
his heart torn with remorſe for what he had done, his 
brows remained ſtill contracted ; and darting a moſt fe- 
rocious regard at the intruder, „Villain! (ſaid he), how 
dare you treat me with ſuch diſreſpect ?? «© Why 
ſhouldn't I lend a band for the preſervation of the ſhip 
(anſwered the unruffled Pipes), when there is more fail 
than ballaſt aboard, and the pilot quits the helm in de- 
Tpair ? What ſignifies one or two broken voyages, ſo 
long as our timbers are ſtrong, and our veſſel in good 
trim: If ſhe loſes upon one tack, mayhap ſhe may gain 
upon t'other ; and Flt be damn'd, if one day or other 
we don't fetch up our lee-way : As for the matter of 
proviſion, you have ſtarted a pretty good ſtock of mo- 
ney into my hold, and you are welcome to hoiſt it up 
again when you wool ?” 
HERE Tom was interrupted by the arrival of Mr 
Crabtree, who ſeeing Peregrine with a piſtol in his 
F: hand, and fuch wild diſorder in his looks, his head, 
1 hands, and mouth beſmeared with blood, and, moreo- 
| | ver, ſmelling the gunpowder which had been burnt, ac- 
tually believed he had either committed, or wa bent 
upon murder, and accordingly retreated down ſtairs 
= with infinite diſpatch. All his ſpeed could not convey - 
| | him without the reach of Pipes, who, overtaking him 


in his paſſage, carried him back into his maſter's apart - 

ment, obſerving by the way, that this was no time to 

theer off, when his conſort ſtood in need of his aſſiſt- 

ance. | 

THERE was ſomething ſo ruefully ſevere in the coun- 
tenance of Cadwallader, thus compelled, that, at any 

other time, our hero would have laughed at his con- 
cern ; but at preſent there was nothing riſible in his 
ditpoſition : He had, however, laid aſide his piſtol, and 
endeavoured, though in vain, to compoſe his internal 
diſturbance ; for he could not utter one ſyllable to the 
mifanthrope, but ſtood ſtaring at him in lence, with a 
moſt delirious aſpect. This did not tend to diſpel the 
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diſmay of his friend, who, after ſome recollection, « I 
wonder (ſaid he) that you have never killed your man 
before. Pray how may you have diſpoſed of the body?“ 
Pickle having recovered the faculty of ſpeech, ordered 
his lacquey out of the room, and, in a molt incoherent 
detail, made Crabtree acquainted with the perfidious 
conduct of the miniſter. 

TRE confident was very glad to find his fears diſap- 
pointed; for he had really concluded, that ſome life 
was loſt. Perceiving the youth too much agitated to be 
treated by him in his uſual ſtile, he owned that Sir 
Steady was a raſcal, and encouraged Pickle with the hope 
of being one day able to make repriſals upon him; in 
the mean time offered him money for his immediate oc- 
caſions, exhorted him to exert his own qualifications in 
rendering himſelf independent of ſuch miſcreants, and 
finally counſelled him to repreſent his wrongs to the 
nobleman whom he had formerly obliged, with a view of 
intereſting that peer in his behalf; or at leaſt of obtain- 
ing a ſatisfactory explanation from the miniſter, that he 
might take no premature meaſures of revenge. 

THESE admonitions were ſo much milder and more 
agreeable than our hero expected from the miſanthrope, 
that they had a very favourable effect upon his tranſ- 
ports, which gradually ſubſided, until he became ſo 
tractable as to promiſe that he would conform to his 
advice; in conſequence of which, he next morning 
waited upon his lordſhip, who received him very polite- 
ly, as uſual, and with great patience heard his com- 
plaint, which, by the bye, he could not repeat without 
{ome haſty ebullitions of paſſionate reſentment. This 
peer, after having gently diſapproved of the letter of 
expoſtulation, which had produced ſuch unfortunate 
effects, kindly undertook to recommend his cafe to the 
miniſter, and actually performed his proinife that ſame 
day, when Sir Steady informed him, to his utter aſto- 
nithment, that the poor young gentleman was diſorder- 
ed in his brain, ſo that he could not poffibly be prov i 
ded for in a place of importance, with any regard to the 
fervice; and it could not be expected that he (Sir Stca- 
dy) would ſupport his extravagance from his own pri- 
vate purſe :—that he had indeed, at the ſolicitation of 
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a nobleman deceaſed, made him a preſent of three hun- 
dred pounds, in conſideration of ſome loſs that he pre- 
tended to have ſuſtained in an election; but, ſince that 
time, had perceived in him ſuch indiſputable marks of 
lunacy, both by his diſtracted letters and perſonal beha- 
viour, as obliged him to give order that he ſhould not 
be admitted into the houſe. To corroborate this aſſer- 
tion, the miniſter actually called in the evidence of his 
own porter, and one of the gentlemen of his houſehold, 
who had heard the execrations that eſcaped our youth, 
when he firſt found himſelf excluded. In ſhort, the 
nobleman was convinced, that Peregrine was certainly 
and bona fide mad as a March hare ; and, by the help of 
this intimation, began to recolleft: ſome {ymptoms of 
diſtraction which appeared in his laſt viſit; he remem- 
bered a certain incoherence in his ſpeech, a violence of 
geſture and wildneſs of look, that now evidently deno- 
ted a diſturbed underſtanding ; and he determined, for 
his own credit and ſecurity, to diſentangle himſelf from 
ſuch a dangerous acquaintance. 

Wir this view, he, in imitation of Sir Steady, com- 
manded his gate to be ſhut againft our adventurer; ſo 
that, when he went to know the reſult of his lordſhip's 
conference with the miniſter, the door was flung in his 
face, and the janitor told him throngh an iron grate, 
that he needed not to give himſelf the trouble of calling 
again, for his lord deſired to be excuſed from ſeeing 
him. He ſpoke not a word in anſwer to this declara- 
tion, which he immediately imputed to the ill offices of 
the minifter, againſt whom he breathed defiance and 
revenge, in his way to the lodgings of Cadwallader ;— 
who, being made acquainted with the manner of his re- 
ception, begged he would deſiſt from all ſchemes of 
vengeance, until he (Crabtree) thould be able to un- 
riddle the myſtery of the whole, which he did not doubt 
of unveiling by means of his acquaintance with a fa- 
mily in which his lordſhip often fpent the evening at 
whilſt. 

IT was not long before he had the deſired opportuni- 
ty; the nobleman being under no injunctions or obli- 
gation to keep the affair ſecret, diſcovered the young 
gentleman's misfortune, by way of news, to the firſt 
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company in which he happened to be; and Peregrine's 
name was not ſo obſcure in the faſhionable world, but 
that his diſorder became the general topic of converſa- 
tion for a day; fo that his friend ſoon partook of the 
intelligence, and found means to learn the particulars 
of the miniſter's information, as above related. Nay, 
he was in danger of becoming a proſelyte to Sir Stea- 
dy's opinion, when he recalled and compared every cir- 
cumſtance which he knew of Pickle's impatience and 
impetuoſity. 

INDEED nothing more eaſily gains credit, than an im- 
putation of madneſs fixed upon any perſon whatſoever ; 
for when the ſuſpicion of the world is rouſed, and its 
obſervation once ſet at work, the wiſeſt, the cooleſt man 
upon earth, will, by ſome particulars in his behaviour, 
convict himſelf of the charge: Every ſingularity in his 
dreſs and manner (and ſuch are obſervable in every per- 
ſon) that before paſſed unheeded, now riſes up in judg- 
ment againſt him, with all the exaggeration of the ob- 
ſerver's fancy; and the fagacious examiner perceives di- 
ſtraction in every glance of the eye, turn of the ſinger, 
and motion of the head : When he ſpeaks, there is a 

ſtrange peculiarity in his argument and expreſſion ; 
when he holds his tongue, his imagination teems with 
ſome extravagant reverie ; his ſobriety of demeanor is 
no other than a lucid interval, and his paſſion mere 
delirium. | 

Ir people of the moſt ſedate and inſipid life and con- 
verſation are ſubject to ſuch criticiſms, no wonder that 
they ſhould take place upon a youth of Peregrine's fiery 
diſpoſition, which, on ſome. occaſions, would have ac- 
tually juſtified any remarks of this kind, which his 
greateſt enemies could make. He was accordingly re- 
preſented as one of thoſe enterpriſing bucks, who, after 
having ſpent their fortunes in riot and exceſs, are hap- 
pily bereft of their underſtanding, and confequently in- 
ſenſible of the want and diſgrace which they have en- 
tailed upon themſelves. 

CapwWALLAD ER himſelf was ſo much affected with 
the report, that for ſome time he heſitated in his deli- 
berations upon our hero, beſore he could prevail upon 
himſelf to communicate to him the information he had 
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received, or to treat him in other reſpects as a man of 
found intellects. At length, however, he ventured to 
make Pickle acquainted with the particulars he had 
learned, imparting them with ſuch caution and circum- 
locution, as he thought neceſſary to prevent the young 
gentleman from tranſgrefling all bounds of temper and 
moderation but, for once, he was agreeably deceived 
in his prognoſtic. Incenſed as our hero was at the con- 
duct of the minſter, he could not help laughing at the 
ridiculous aſperſion, which he told his friend, he would 
ſoon refute in a manner that ſhould not be very agree- 
able to his calumniator ; obſerving, that it was a com- 
mon practice with the ſtate pilot, thus to ſlander thoſe 
people to whom he lay under obligations which he had 
no mind to diſcharge, True it is (faid Peregrine), 

he has ſucceeded more than once in contrivances of this 
kind, having actually reduced divers people of weak 
heads to ſuch extremity of deſpair, as hath iſſued in 
downright diſtraction, whereby he was rid of their im- 
portunities, and his judgment confirmed at the fame 
time: But I have now (thank heaven) attained to ſuch 
a pitch of philoſophical reſolution, as will ſupport me 
againſt all his machinations ; and I will forthwith exhi- 
bit the monſter to the oublic, in his true lineaments of 
craft, perſidy, and ingratitude.” _ 

Tuls indeed was the plan with which Mr Pickle had 
amuſed himſelf during the reſearches of Crabtree ; and 
by this time it ſo effectually flattered his imagination, 
that he believed he ſhould be able to bring his adverſary 
(in ſpite of all his power) to his own terms of ſubmil- 
fion, by diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the liſt of thoſe who, 
at that period, wrote againſt the adminiſtration. . Nor 
was this ſcheme ſo extravagant as it may ſeem to be, 
had not he overlooked one material circumſtance, 
which Cadwallader himſelf did not recollect, when he 
approved of this project. 

WHILE he thus meditated vengeance, the fame ot 
his diſorder, in due conrfe of circulation, reached the 
ears of that lady of quality, whoſe memoirs have alrea- 
dy appeared in theſe adventures. The corre{pondence 
with which ſhe had honoured our hero had been long 
broke off, for the reaſon already advanced, namely, his 
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 Uread of being expoſed to her infatuating charms. He 
had been candid enough to make her acquainted with 
the cauſe of exiling himſelf from her preſence; and the 
admitted the prudence of ſelf- reſtraint, although ſhe 
would have been very well ſatisfied with the continu- 
ance of his intimacy and converſation, which were not 
at all beneath the defire of any lady in the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this interruption, the ſtill retained a 
friend(hip and regard for his character, and felt all the 
affliction of a humane heart, at the news of his misfor- 
tunes and deplorable diftemper. She had ſeen him 
courted and cultivated in the {un-ſhine of his proſperi- 
ty; but ſhe knew, from ſad experience, how all thoſe 
inſect-followers ſhrink away in the winter of diſtreis.— 
Her compaſſion repreſented him as a poor unhappy lu- 
natic, deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of life, dragging a- 
bout the ruins of human nature, and exhibiting the 
ſpectacle of blaſted youth to the ſcorn and abhorrence 
of his felow-creatures. Aching with theſe charitable 
confiderations, ſhe found means to learn in what part 
of the town he lodged and laying aſide all fuper3uous 
ceremony, went in a hackney chair to his door, which 
was opened by the ever faithful Pipes. 

HER ladyſhip immediately recollected the features 
of his truſty follower, whom ſhe could not help lovin 
in her heart, for his attachment and fidelity, which, 
after ſhe had applauded with a moſt gracious commen- 
dation, ſhe kindly enquired after the ſtate of his ma- 
ſter's health, and Aken it he was in a condition to be 
ſeen. 

Tou, who could not ſuppoſe that the viſit of a fine 
lady would be unacceptable to a youth of Peregrine's 
complexion, made no verbal reply to the queſtion; but 
beckoning her ladyſhip with an arch ſignificance of fea- 
ture, at which ſhe could not forbear "{miling, walked 

ſoftly up ſtairs; and ſhe, in obedience to the ſignal, fol- 
lowed her guide into the apartment of our hero, whom 
the found at a writing-table, in the very act of compo- 
{ing an eulogium upon his good friend Sir Steady. The 
nature of his work had animated his countenance with 
an uncommon degree of vivacity; and being dreſſed 
in a neat diſhabille, his f̃gure could not have appeared 
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to more advantage in the eye of a perſon who deſpiſed 
the tinſel of unneceſſary ornament. She was extreme- 
Iy well pleafed to ſee her expectations ſo agreeably dif. 
appointed; for, inſtead of the ſqualid circumſtances and 
wretcſed looks attending indigence and diſtraction, eve- 
ry thing was decent and genteel; and the patient's a- 
ſpect ſuch as betokened internal ſatisfaction. Hearing 
the ruſtling of filk in his room, he lifted up his eyes 
from the paper, and feeing her ladyſhip, was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment and awe, as at the unexpected appa- 
rition of ſome ſupernatural being. 

BrFoRE he could recollect himſelf from his confu- 
fion, which called the blood into his cheeks, the told 
him, that, on the ſtrength of old acquaintance, ſhe was 
come to viſit him, though it was a long time ſince he 
had given her good reaſon to believe, he had abſolutely 
forgot that there was ſuch a perfon as ſhe in being.— 
After having made the moſt warm acknowledgments for 


this unforeſcen honour, he aſſured her ladythip, that 


the {ubject of her reproach was not his fault, but rather 
his very great misfortune; and that, if it had been in 
his power to forget her fo eaſily as the ſeemed to ima— 
ginge, he ſhould never have given her cauſe to tax him 
with want of duty and reſpect. | 

STILL dubious of his ſituation, ſhe began to con- 
verſe with him on different ſubjects; and he acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in every particular, that ſhe no longer 


doubted his having been mifrepreſented by the malice 


of his enemies, and candidly told him the cauſe and 


intent of her coming. He was not deficient in expret- 


fions of gratitude for this inſtance of her generoſity and 
friendſhip, which even drew tears from his eyes. As 
to the imputation of madneſs, he explained it ſo much 
to her ladyſhip's ſatisfaction, that the evidently percei- 
ved he had been barbarouſly dealt with, and that the 
charge was no other than a molt villainoas aſperſion. 
Nor wirs rAN DING all his endeavours to conceal 
the true ſtate of his finances, it was impoſſible for him 
to give this detail, without diſcloſing ſome of the diffi- 
culties under which he laboured; and her ladyſhip's ſa⸗ 
gacity divining the reſt, the not only made him a tender 
of aſſiſtance, but, preſenting a bank-note for a conſider- 
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able ſum, inſiſted upon his acceptance of it, as a trifling 
mark of her eſteem, and a ſpecimen of what ſhe was 
" inclined to do in his behalf. But this mark of her be- 
nevolence he would by no means receive; aſſuring her, 
that, though his affairs were at preſent a little perplex- 
ed, he had never felt the leaſt circumſtance of diſtreſs, 
and begging that ſhe would not ſubject him to the bur- 
den of ſuch an unneceſſary obligation. 

BEING obliged to put up with this refufal, ſhe pro- 
teſted ſhe would never forgive him, ſhould {he ever 
hear that he rejected her offer, when he ſtood in need 
of her aid; or if, in time to come, he {hould not apply 
to her friendſhip, if ever he ſhould find himſelf incom- 
moded in point of fortune: „ An over-delicacy in this 
reſpect (ſaid ſhe) I ſhall look upon as a diſapprobation 
of my own conduct; becauſe I myſelf have been o- 
bliged to have recourſe to my friends in ſuch emer- 
gencies.“ 

THESE generous remonſtrances and marks of parti- 
cular friend ſhip could not fail to make a deep impreſſion 
upon the heart of our hero, which ſtill ſmarted from the 


former impulſe of her charms; he not only felt all 


thoſe tranſports which a man of honour and ſenſibility 
may be ſuppoſed to feel upon ſuch an occaſion, but the 
ſentiments of a more tender paflion awaking in his 
breaſt, he could not help expreſſing himſelf in terms a- 
dapted to the emotions of his toul; and at length 
plainly told her, that, were he diſpoſed to be a beggar, 
he would aſk ſomething of infinitely more importance 
to his peace than the charitable aſſiſtance ſhe had prof- 
tered. 

Hen ladyſhip had too much penetration to miſtake 
his meaning; but, as ſhe did not chuſe to encourage 
his advances, pretended to interpret his intimation into 
a general compliment of gallantry, and, in a jocoſe 
manner, deſired he would not give her any reaſon to 
believe his lucid interval was paſt. © In faith, my lady 
(ſaid he), I perceive the fit coming on; and I don't fee 
why I may not uſe the privilege of my diſtemper, ſo 
far as to declare myſelf one of your moſt paſſionate ad- 
mirers.“ If you do (replied her ladythip), I ſhall not 
be fool enough to believe a madman, unleſs I were af- 
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ſured that your diſorder proceeded from your love and 
that this was the caſe, I ſuppoſe you will find it diffi» 
cult to prove.” © Nay, Madam (cried the youth), I 
have in this drawer, what will convince you of my ha- 
ving been mad on that ſtrain; and, fince you doubt my 
pretenſion, you muſt give me leave to produce my teſti- 
monials.“ So ſaying, he opened a ſcrutore, and taking 


out a paper, oreſented her with the following ſong, 


which he had written in her praiſe, immediately after 


he was made acquainted with the particulars of her 
ſtory :— 


ER 
While with fond rapture and amaze, 
On thy tranſcendent charms ] gaze, 
My cautious ſoul efſays in vain 
Fler peace and freedom to maintain ; 
Yet let that blooming form divine, 

Ii here grace and harmony combine z 
Thoſe eyes, like genial orbs that mo ue, 
Diſpenſi ng gladneſs, joy, and love, 

In all their pomp aſſuil my view, 
Intent my befom to ſubdue ; 

My breajt, by wary maxims fleePd, 
Nor all thofe charms fhall force to yield. 


II. 

But, when invek'd to Beauty's _ 

1 fee th* enlightewd foul diſplay'd 

T hat foul fo ſenfibly ſedate 

Amid the florms of froward fate! 

Thy genius active, ſtrong, and clear, 

T hy wit ſublime, though not ſevere, 

The focial ardour vaid of art, 

T hat glows within th 59 nd heart ; 

My. ſbi rits, ſenſe, and jirength decay, 

4 iy relclution ares awayy 

An, every faculty oppreſs 

Almighty love invedes my 5 ö 

Tits adyſhip having peruſed this production, “ Were 

J inclined to be {ujpicious (ſaid ſhe), 1 ſhould believe 
thit had no ſhare in producing this compoſition, 
* lch ems to have been inſpired by a much more as 


miable object. However, I will take your word for 
your intention, and thank you for the unmerited com- 
pliment, though I have met with it in ſuch an acciden- 
tal manner. Nevertheleſs, I muſt be fo free as to tell 
you, it is now high time for you to contract that un- 
bounded ſpirit of gallantry, which you have indulged ſo 


long, into a ſincere attachment for the fair Emilia, who, 


by all accounts, deſerves the whole of your attention 
and regard.” His nerves thrilled at mention of that 


name, which he never heard pronounced without agi- 


tation. Rather than undergo the conſequence of a con- 
verſation upon this ſubject, he, choſe to drop the theme 


of love altogether, and induſtriouſly introduced ſome 
other topic of diſcourſe. 


CHAPTER ACYIL 


He writes againſt the miniſter, by whoſe inſtigation he is 


arreſted, and moves himfelf by habeas corpus into the 
Fleet. 


J lady having prolonged her ſtay beyond the pe- 
M riod of a common viſit, and repeated her pro- 
teſtations in the moſt frank and obliging manner, took 
her leave of our adventurer, who promiſed to pay his 
reſpects to her in a few days at her own houſe. Mean- 
while, he reſumed his taſk ; and having finiſhed a moſt 
ſevere remonſtrance againſt Sir Steady, not only with 
regard to his private ingratitude, but alio to his mal- 
adminiſtration of public affairs, he ſent to the author 
of a weekly paper, who had been long a profeſſed re- 
former in politics; and it appeared in a very few days, 
with a note of the publiſher, deſiring the favour of fur- 
ther correſpondence with the author. 

TE animadverſions contained in this ſmall eſſay were 
ſo ſpirited and judicious, and a great many new lights 
thrown upon the ſubject with ſuch perſpicuity, as at- 
tracted the notice of the public in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and helped to raiſe the character of the paper in 
which it was inſerted. 'The miniſter was not the laſt 
who examined the performance, which, in {ſpite of all 
his boaſted temper, provoked him to ſuch a degree, that 
he ſet his emiſſaries a at work, and, by dint of corrup- 
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tion, procured a fight of the manuſcript in Peregrine's 
own hand-writing z which he immediately recognized; 

but, for farther confirmation of his opinion, he com- 
pared it with the two letters which he had received 
from our adventurer. Had he known the young gentle- 
man's talents for declamation were ſo acute, perhaps he 


would never have given him cauſe to complain, but em- 


ployed him in the vindication of his own meaſures ; 
nay, he might ſtill have treated him like ſome other au- 
thors whom he had brought over from the oppoſition, 
had not the keenneſs of this firſt aſſault incenſed him 
to a delire of revenge. He, therefore, no ſooner made 
this diſcovery, than he conveyed his directions to his 
dependent the receiver-general, who was poſſeſſed of 
Pickle's notes. Next day, while our author ſtood with- 
in a circle of his acquaintance, at a certain coffeehouſe, 
holding forth with great eloquence upon the diſeaſes of 
the ſtate, he was accoſted by a bailiff, who entering the 
room with five or ſix followers, told him aloud, that 
he had a writ againſt him for twelve hundred pounds, 
at the ſuit of Mr Ravage Gleanum. 

TRE whole company were aſtoniſhed at this addreſs, 
which did not fail to diſcompole the defendant himſelf, 
who (as it were inſtinctively), in the midſt of his confu- 
fion, 1aluted the officer. acroſs the head with his cane; 
in conſequence of which application, he was ſurround- 
ed and diſarmed in an inſtant by the gang, who carried 
him off to the next tavern in the moſt opprobrious man- 
ner. Nor did one of the ſpectators interpoſe in his be- 
half, or viſit him in his confinement with the leaſt ten- 
der of advice or aſſiſtance ; ſuch is the zeal of a collce- 


houſe friendſhip. 


Tars ſtroke was the more ſevere upon our hero, as 
it was altogether unexpected; for he had utterly forgot 
the debt for which he was arreſted. His preſent indig- 
nation was, however, chietly kindled againſt the bailiff, 
who had done his * N in ſuch a diſreſpectful manner; 
and the fir{t uſe he made of his recollection in the houſe 
to which they conducted him was to chaſtiſe him for 
the inſolence and indecency of bis behaviour. This 
taik In e performed with his bare fits, every other wea- 
pon being previouſiy conveved out of his reach; and 
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the delinquent underwent his diſcipline with ſurpriſing 
patience and reſignation, aſking pardon with great hu- 
mility, and proteſting before God, that he had never 
willingly and wittingly ufed any gentleman with ill man- 
ners, but had been commanded to arreſt our adventurer 
according to the expreis direction of the creditor, on 
pain of forfeiting his place. x 

By this declaration Peregrine was appeaſed, and, out 
of a delirium of paſſion, waked to all the horrors of re- 
flection. All the glory of his youth was now eclipſed, 
all the bloſſoms of his hope were blaſted, and he faw 
himſelf doomed to the miſeries of a jail, without the 
leaſt proſpect of enlargement, except in the iſſue of his 
law-ſuit, of which he had, for ſome time paſt, grown 
leſs and leſs confident every day. What would become 
of the unfortunate, if the conititution of the mind did 
not permit them to bring one paſſion into, the field 
againſt another? paſſions that operate in the human 
breaſt, like poiſons of a different nature, extingnithing 
each other's effect. Our hero's grief reigned in full 
deſpotiſm, until it was depoſed by revenge; during the 
predominancy of which, he conſidered every thing which 
had happened as a circumftance conducive to its grati- 
fication : © If I muſt be priſoner for life (ſaid he to him- 
ſelf), if I muſt relinquiſh all my gay expectations, let 
me at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of clanking my chains 
To as to interrupt the repoſe of my adverſary; and let 
me ſearch in my own breaſt for that peace and content= 
ment, which I have not been able to find in all the 
ſcenes of my ſucceſs. In being detached from the world, 
I ſhall be delivered from folly and ingratitude, as well 
as exempted from an expence, which I ſhould have 
found it very difficult, if not impracticable, to ſupport ; 
I ſhall have little or no temptation to miſ-ſpend my time, 
and more undiſturbed opportunity to earn my ſubſiſt- 
ence, and proſecute my revenge. After all, a jail is the 
beſt tub to which a cynic philoſopher can retire.” 

IN conſequence of theſe comfortable reflections, he 
ſent a letter to Mr Crabtree, with an account of his 
misfortune, ſignifying his reſolution to move himſelf 
immediately into the Fleet, and defiring that he would 
dend him ſome underſtanding attorney of his acquaint- 
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ance, who would direct him into the ſteps neceſſary to 
be taken for that purpoſe. The miſanthrope, upon the 
receipt of this intimation, went in perſon to a lawyer, 
whom he accompanied to the ſpunging-houſe whither 
the priſoner had by this time retired. Peregrine was, 
under the auſpices of this director, conducted to the 
judges chamber, where he was left in the cuſtody of a 
tipſtaff; and, after having paid for a warrant of habeas 
corpus, by him conveyed to the Fleet, and delivered to 
the care of the warden. 

HERE he was introduced to the lodge, in which he 
was obliged to expoſe himſelf a full half hour to the 
eyes of all the turnkeys and door-keepers, who took an 
accurate ſurvey of his perſon, that they might know him 
again at firſt fight; and then he was turned looſe into 
the place called the Maſter's fide, having given a valu— 
able conſideration for that privilege. This is a large 
range of building, containing ſome hundreds of lodging- 
rooms for the convenience of the priſoners, who pay 10 
much per week for that accommodation. In ſhort, this 
community 1s like a city detached from all communica- 
tion with the neighbouring parts, regulated by its own 
laws, and furnithed with peculiar conveniencics for the 
nle of the inhabitants. There is a coffeehouſe for the 
reſort of gentlemen, in which all forts of liquors are 
kept, and a public kitchen, where any quantity of meat 
is ſold at a very reaſonable rate, or any kind of proyi- 
ſion boiled and roaſted gratis, for the poor  prifoners : 
Nay, there are certain ſervants of the public, who are 
obliged to go to market, at the pleature of individuals, 
without fee or reward from thote who employ them: 
Nor are they cooped up, ſo as to be excluded from the 
benefit of freſh air, there being an open area, of a con- 
ſiderable extent, adjacent to the building, on which 
they may d themſclves in walking, Kkittles, bowls, 
and variety of other diverſions, according to the incli- 
nation of each. 

Our adventurer being admitted a denizen of this 
community, found himſelf bewildered in the midſt of 
ſtrangers, who, by their appearance, did not at all pre- 
poſſeſs him in their favour ; and, after having ſtrolled 
about the place with his friend Cadwallades, repaired 
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to the coffeehouſe, in order to be further informed 

of the peculiar cuſtoms which it was neceſſary for him 
to know. | 

THERE, while he endeavoured to pick up intelli- 
gence from the bar-keeper, he was accoſted by a perſon 
in canonicals, who very civilly - aſked if he was a new- 
comer. Being anſwered in the affirmative, he gave him 
the ſalutation of welcome to the ſociety, and, with great 
hoſpitality, undertook to initiate him in the conſtitu- 
tions of the brotherhood. This humane clergyman 
gave him to underſtand, that his firſt care ought to be 
that of ſecuring a lodging; telling him there was a cer- 
tain number of apartments in the priſon let at the 
fame price, though ſome were more commodious than 
others; and that when the better ſort became vacant, 
by the removal of their poſſeſſors, thoſe who ſucceeded 
in point of ſeniority, had the privilege of occupying the 
empty tenements preferable to the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants, howſoever reſpectable they might otherwiſe be: 
That, when the jail was very much erouded, there was 
but one chamber allotted for two lodgers; but this was 
not conſidered as any great hardſhip on the priſoners ; 


becauſe, in that caſe, there was always a ſufficient num- 


ber of males, who willingly admitted the females to a 
ſhare in their apartments and beds : Not but the time 
had been, when this expedient would not anſwer the 
occaſion ; becauſe, after a couple had been quartered 
in every room, there was a conſiderable reſidue ſtill un- 
provided with lodging; 1o that, for the time being, the 
laſt comers were obliged to take up their habitation in 
Mount Scoundrel, an apartment moſt miſerably fur- 
niſhed, in which they lay promiſcuouſly, amidſt filth 
and vermin, until they could be better accommodated 
in due courſe of rotation. 

PEREGRINE, hearing the deſcription of this place, 
began to be very impatient about his night's lodging; 


and the parion, perceiving his anxiety, conducted him, 


without loſs of time, to the warden, who forthwith 

put him in poſſeſſion of a paltry chamber, for which 

he agreed to pay half a crown a week. This point be- 

ing ſettled, his director g gave him an account of the dif- 

lerent methods of eating, either ſingly, in a meſs, or 
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at an ordinary, and adviſed him to chuſe the laſt, as 
the moſt reputable, offering to introduce him next day 
to the beſt company in the Fleet, who always dined to- 
gether in public. 

PrekLE having thanked this gentleman for his civi- 
lities, and Seeweg. d to be governed by his advice, in- 
vited him to paſs the evening at his apartment; and, in 
the mean time, ſhut himſelf up with Crabtree, in order 
to deliberate upon the wreck of his affairs. Of all his 
ample fortune nothing now remained but his wardrobe, 
which was not very ſumptuous, about thirty guineas in 
caſh, and the garriſon, which the miſanthrope coun- 
felled him to convert into ready money, for his preſent 
ſubſiſtence. This advice, however, he abſolutely re- 
jected, not only on account of his having already be- 
ſtowed it upon Hatchway during the term of his na- 
tural life, but alſo with a view of retaining ſome memo- 
rial of the commodore's generofity. He propoſed, there- 
fore, to finiſh in this retreat the tranſlation which he had 
undertaken, and earn his future ſubſiſtence by labour of 
the ſame kind. He defired Cadwallader to take charge 
of his moveables, and ſend to him fach linen and cloaths 
as he ſhould have occaſion for in his confinement. But, 
among all his difficulties, nothing embarraſſed him ſo 
much as his faithful Pipes, whom he could no longer 
entertain in his ſervice. He knew Tom had made ſhift 
to pick up a competency in the courſe of his miniſtra- 
tion; but that reflection, though it in ſome meaſure 
ahexizted, could not wholly prevent the mortification 
he ſhould ſuffer in parting with an affectionate adhe- 
rent, who was by this time become as neceſſary to him 
as one of his own members, and who was fo accuſtom- 
ed to live under his command and protection, that he 
did not believe the fellow could reconcile himſelf to any 
other way of life. 

CRABTREE, in order to make him eaſy on that 
ſcore, offered to adopt him in the room of his own va- 
let, whom he would diſmifs 3 though he obſerved, that 
Vipes had been quite ſpoiled in our hero's ſervice. But 
Peregrine did not chule to lay his friend under that in- 
convenience, knowing that his preſent lacquey 4inder- 
ſtood and complied with all the peculiarities of his Ru- 
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mour, which Pipes would never be able-to ſtudy or re- 
bard; he therefore determined to fend him back to his 
ſhipmate Hatchway, with whom he had ſpent the fore 
part of his life. 
Tusk points being adjuſted, the two friends ad- 
journed to the coffeehouſe, with a view of enquiring 


into the characker of the clergyman, to whoſe benefi- 


cence our adventurer was fo much indebted. They 
learned he was a perſon who had incurred the diſplea. 
ſure of the biſhop in whoſe dioceſe he was ſettled, and, 
being unequal in power to his antagoniſt, had been 
driven to the Fleet, in conſequence of his obſtinate op- 
poſition 3 though he ſtill found means to enjoy a pretty 
conſiderable income, by certain irregular practices in 
the way of his function, which income was chicfly con- 
ſumed in acts of humanity to his fellow- creatures in 
diſtreſs. | | 

Hrs eulogium was ſcarce finiſhed, when he entered 
the room, according to appointment with Peregrine, 
who ordering wine and ſomething for ſupper to be car- 
ried to his apartment, the triumvirate went thither 
and Cadwallader taking his leave for the night, the two 
ſellow-priſoners paſſed the evening very ſociably, our 
hero being entertained by his new companion with the 
private hiſtory of the place, ſome particulars of which 
were extremely curious. He told him, that the perſon 
who attended them at ſupper, bowing with the moſt 
abject ſervility, and worthipping them, every time he 
opened his mouth, with the epithets of your Lordſhip 
and your Honour, had, a few years before, been actually 
a captain in the guards; who, after having run his ca- 
reer in the great world, had treaded every ſtation in 
their community, from that of a buck of the firſt or- 
der, who ſwaggers about the Fleet in a laced coat, with 
a footman and whore, to the degree of a tapſter, in 
which he was now happily fettied, „ If you will take 
the trouble of going into the cook's kitchen (ſaid he), 
you will perceive a beau metamorphoſed into a turnſpit; 


and there are ſome hewers of wood and drawers of 


water in this microcoſm, who have had foreſts and 
fſh-ponds of their own: Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a 
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miſerable reverſe of fortune, they are neither objects of 
regard or compaſſion, becauſe their misfortunes are the 
fruits of the moſt vicious extravagance, and they are 
abſolutely inſenſible of the miſery which is their lot, 
"Thoſe of our fellow-ſufferers, who have been reduced 
by undeſerved loffes, or the precipitation of unexpe- 
rienced youth, never fail to meet with the moſt bro- 
therly aſſiſtance, provided they behave with decorum, 
and a due ſenſe of their unhappy cirtumſtances. Nor 
are we deſtitute of power to chaſtiſe the licentious, who 
refuſe to comply with the regulations of the place, and 
diſturb the peace of the community with riot and diſor- 
der. Juſtice is here impartially adminiſtered, by a 
court of equity, conſiſting of a ſelect number of the 
moſt reſpectable inhabitants, who punith all offenders 
with equal judgment and reſolution, after they have 
been fairly convicted of the crimes laid to their charge.” 

TE clergyman having thus explained the economy 
of the place, as well as the cauſe of his own confine- 
ment, began to diſcover ſigns of curioſity touching our 
hero's ſituation; and Pickle, thinking he could do no 
leſs for the ſatisfaction of a man who had treated him 
in ſuch an hoſpitable manner, favoured him with a de- 
tail of the circumſtances which produced his impriſon- 
ment; at the ſame time gratifying his reſentment a- 
gainſt the miniſter, which delighted in recapitulating 
the injuries he had received. The pariſon, who had 
been prepoſſeſſed in favour of our youth at firſt ſight, 
underſtanding what a conſiderable part he had acted on 
the ſtage of life, felt his veneration increaſe ; and, 
pleaſed with the opportunity of introducing a ſtranger 
of his conſequence to the club, left him to his repoſe, 
or rather to ruminate on an event which he had not as 
yet ſeriouſly conſidered. | 

I MIGHT here, in imitation of ſome celebrated wri- 
ters, furniſh out a page or two, with the reflections he 
made upon the inſtability of human affairs, the treach- 
ery of the world, and the temerity of youth; and en- 
deavour to decoy the reader into a ſmile, by ſome 
quaint obſervation of my own, touching the ſagacious 
moralizer : But, beſides that I look upon this practice 
as an impertinent anticipation of the peruſer's thoughts, 
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I have too much matter of importance upon my hands, 
to give the reader the leaſt reaſon to believe that I am 
driven to ſuch paltry ſhifts, in order to eke out the vo- 
lume. Suffice it then to ſay, our adventurer paſſed a 
very uneaſy night, not only from the thorny ſug- 
geſtions of his mind, but likewiſe from the anguiſh of 
his body, which ſuffered from the hardneſs of his 
couch, as well as from the natural inhabitants thereof, 
that did not tamely ſuffer his intruſion. 

Ix the morning he was waked by Pipes, who brought 
upon his ſhoulder a portmanteau filled with neceſſaries, 
according to the direction of Cadwallader; and toſſing it 
down upon the floor, regaled himſelf with a quid, with- 
out the leaſt manifeſtation of concern. After ſome pauſe, 
« You ſee, Pipes (ſaid his maſter), to what I have 
brought myſelf.” „Ey, ey (anſwered the valet), once 
the veſſel is aſhore, what ſignifies talking? We muſt 
bear a hand to tow her off, if we can: If ſhe won't 
budge for all the anchors and capſtans aboard, after we 
have lightened her, by cutting away her maſts, and 
heaving our guns and cargo overboard, why then, may- 
hap a briſk gale of wind, a tide, or current ſetting from 
ſhore, may float her again in the blaſt of a whiſtle. 
Here is two hundred and ten guineas by the tale, in 
this here canvas bag; and upon this ſcrap of paper — 
no, avaſt—that's my diſcharge from the pariſh for Moll 
Trundle—ey, here it is—an order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d'ye call em in the city; and two tic- 
kets for twenty-five and eighteen, which I lent, d'ye ſec, 
to Sam Studding to buy a cargo of rum, when he 
hoiſted the fign of the Commodore at St Catherine's.” 
So ſaying, he ſpread his whole ſtock upon the table, for 
the acceptance of Peregrine 3 who, being very much 
affected with this freſh inſtance of his attachment, ex- 
prefled his ſatisfaction at ſeeing he had been ſuch a 

good economilt, and paid his wages up to that very 
day. He thanked him for his faithful ſervices, and, 
obſerving that he himſelf was no longer in a condition 
to maintain a domeſtic, adviſed him to retire to the 
garriſon, where he would be kindly received by his 
friend Hatchway, to whom hie would recommend him 
zn the ſtrongeſt terms. 
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Pipes looked blank at this unexpected intimation, / 
to which he replied, that he wanted neither pay nor 
proviſion, but only to be employed as a tender; and 
that he would not ſteer his courſe for the garriſon, un- 
leſs his maſter would firſt take his lumber aboard. 
Pickle, however, peremptorily refuſed to touch a far- 
thing of the money, which he commanded him to put 
up; and Pipes was fo mortified at his refuſal, that 
twiſting the notes together, he threw them into the 
fire without heſitation, crying, “ Damn the money l“ 
The canvas bag, with its contents, would have {ſhared 
the ſame fate, had not Peregrine ftarted up, and 
inatching the paper from the flames, ordered his valet 
to forbear, on pain of being baniſhed for ever from his 
fight. He told him, that, for the preſent, there was a 
neceſſity for his being diſmiſſed, and he diſcharged him 
accordingly ; but if he would go and live quietly with 
the lieutenant, he promiſed, on the firſt favourable turn 
of his fortune, to take him again into his ſervice. In 
the mean time he gave him to underſtand, that he 
neither wanted, nor would make any uſe of his money, 
which he inſiſted upon his pocketing immediately, on 
pain of forfeiting all title to his favour. 

PIpEs was very much chagrined at theſe injunctions, 
to which he made no reply; but ſweeping the money 

into his bag, ſtalked off, in ſilence, with a look of 
grief and mortification, which his countenance had 
never exhibited before. Nor was the proud heart of 
Pickle unmoved upon this occaſion 3 he could ſcarce 
ſuppreſs his ſorrow in the preſence of Pipes, and, ſoon 
as he was gone, it vented itſelf in tears. 

HavinG no great pleaſure in converſing with his 
own thoughts, he dreſſed himſelf with all convenient 
difpatch, being attended by one of the occaſional va- 
lets of the place, who had formerly been a rich mer- 
cer in the city; and this operation being performed, he 
went to breakfaſt at the coffeehouſe, where he happen- 
ed to meet with his friend the clergyman, and ſeveral 
perſons of genteel appcarance, to whom the doctor in- 
troduced him as a new meſs-mate. By theſe gentle- 
men he was conducted to a place, where they ſpent the 
torcnoon in playing at fives, an exerciſe in which our 
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hero took ſingular delight; and about one o'clock a 
court was held, for the trial of two delinquents, who 
had tranſgreſſed the laws of honeſty and good order. 

THE firſt who appeared at the bar was an attorney, 
accuſed of having picked a gentleman's pocket of his 
handkerchief; And the fact being proved by incon- 
teſtable evidence, he received ſentence. In conſequence 
of which, he was immediately carried to the public 
pump, and ſubjected to a ſevere caſcade of cold water. 
This cauſe being diſcuſſed, they proceeded to the trial 
of the other offender, who was a lieutenant of a man 
of war, indicted for a-riot, which he had committed in 
company with a female, not yet taken, againſt the laws 
of the place, and the peace of his fellow-priſoners. 
The culprit had been very obſtreperous, and abſolutely 
refuſed to obey the ſummons, with many expreſſions of 
contempt and defiance againſt the authority of the 
court; upon which the conſtables were ordered to bring 
him to the bar, vi & arms ; and he was accordingly 
brought before the judge, after having made a molt 
deſperate reſiſtance with a hanger, by which one of the 
officers was dangerouſly wounded. This outrage was 
ſuch an aggravation of his crime, that the court would 
not venture to decide upon it, but remitted him to the 
{entence of the warden; who, by virtue of his dicta- 
torial power, ordered the rioter to be loaded with irons, 
and confined in the ſtrong room, which is a diſmal 
dungeon, fituated upon the fide of the ditch, infeſted 
with toads and vermin, ſurcharged with noiſome damps, 
and impervious to the leaſt ray of light. 

Jus ric being done upon theſe criminals, our ad- 
venturer and his company adjourned to the ordinary, 
which was kept at the coffeehouſe; and he found, upon 
enquiry, that his meſs- mates conſiſted of one officer 
two under- writers, three projectors, an alchymiſt, an 
attorney, a parſon, a brace of poets, a baronet, and a 


knight of the bath. The dinner, though not ſumptu- + 


ous, nor very elegantly ſerved up, was nevertheleſs ſub- 
ſtantial, and pretty well dreſſed: The wine was tolerable, 
and all the gueſts as cheerful as if they had been utter 
ſtrangers to calamity z ſo that our adventurer began to 
reliſh the company, and mix in the converſation, with 
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that ſprightlineſs and eaſe which were- peculiar to his 
diſpoſition. The repaſt being ended, the reckoning 
paid, and part of the gentlemen withdrawn to cards, or 
other avocations, thoſe who remained, among whom 
Perigrine made one, agreed to ſpend the afternoon in 
converſation over a bowl of punch; and the liquor being 
produced, they paſſed the time very ſocially in various 
topics of diſcourſe, including many curious anecdotes 
relating to their own affairs. No man ſcrupled to own 
the nature of the debt for which he was confined, un- 
leſs it happened to be ſome piddling affair; but, on . .. 
the contrary, boaſted of the importance of the ſum, as 
a circumſtance that implied his having been a perſon 
of conſequence in life; and he who had made the moſt 
remarkable eſcapes from bailiffs, was looked upon as a 
man of ſuperior genius and addreſs. 
Aud other extraordinary adventures of this kind, 
none was more romantic than the laſt elopement at- 
chieved by the officer ; who told them he had been ar- 
reſted for a debt of two hundred pounds, at a time 
when he could not command as many pence, and con- 
veycd to the bailiff's houſe, in which he continued a 
whole fortnight, moving his lodgings higher and higher, 
from time to time, in proportion to the decay of his 
credit; until, from the parlour, he had made a regular 
aſcent to the garret. There, while he ruminated on 
his next ſtep, which would have been to the Marſhal- 
fea, and ſaw the night come on, attended with hunger 
and cold, the wind began to blow, and the tiles of the 
houſe rattled with the ſtorm : His imagination was im- 
mediately ſtruck with the idea of eſcaping unperceived, 
amidit the darkneſs and noiſe of the tempeſt, by creep- 
ing out of the window of his apartment, and making his 
way over the tops of the adjoining houſes. Glowing 
with this proſpect, he examined the paſſage, which, to 
his infinite mortification, he found grated with iron 
bars on the outſide; but even this difficulty did not di- 
vert him from his purpoſe. Conſcious of his own 
ttrength, he believed himſelf able to make an hole 
through the roof, which ſeemed to be ſlender and 
crazy; and on this ſuppoſition, he barricadoed the door 
th the whole furniture of the room; then ſetting 
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himſelf to work with a poker, he in a few minutes 
effected a paſſage for his hand, with which he gradual- 
ly ſtripped off the boards and tiling, ſo as to open a 
ſally-port for his whole body, through which he fairly 
ſet himſelf free, groping his way towards the next tene- 
ment. Here, however, he met with an unlucky acci- 
dent. His hat being blown off his head, chanced to 
fall into the court juſt as one of the bailiff's followers 
was knocking at the door ; and this myrmidon recog- 
| nizing it, immediately gave the alarm to his chief, who, 
running up ſtairs to the garret, forced open the door in 
a twinkling, notwithſtanding the precautions which the 
priſoner had taken, and, with his attendant, purſued 
the fugitive thro' his own track. « After this chace had 
continued ſome time (ſaid the officer), to the imminent 
danger of all three, I found my progreſs ſuddenly ſtopt 
by a ſky-light, through which I perceived ſeven taylors, 
fitting at work upon a board. Without the leaſt heſita- 
tion, or previous notice, I plunged among them with 
my backſide foremoſt. Before they could recollect 

themſelves from the conſternation occaſioned by ſuch a 
ſtrange vitit, I told them my ſituation, and gave them to 
underſtand that there was no time to be loſt. One of 
the number taking the hint, led me inſtantly down 
ſtairs, and diſmifled me at the ſtreet door ; while the 
bailiff and his follower, arriving at the breach, were 
deterred from entering by the brethren of my deliverer, 
who preſenting their ſhears, like a range of chevaux de 
jrize, commanded them to retire, on pain of immediate 
death : And the catchpole, rather than riſk his car- 
caſe, conſented to diſcharge the debt, comforting him- 
ſelf with the hope of making me priſoner again. There, 
however, he was diſappointed : I kept ſnug, and laugh- 
el at his eſcape-warrant, until J was ordered abroad 
with the regiment, when I conveyed myſelf in a hearſe 
to Graveſend, where I embarked for Flanders, but, 
being obliged to come over again on the recruiting ſer- 
vice, I was nabbed on another ſcore : And all the ſatis- 
faction my firit captor has been able to obtain, is a writ 
of detainer; which, I believe, will fix me in this 


place, until the parliament, in its great goodnefs, thall 
Vol. III. Nn 
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think proper to diſcharge my debts, by a new aCt of 


inſolvency.” 

EVERT body owned, that the captain's ſucceſs was 
equal to the hardineſs of his enterprize, which was al- 
together in the ſtile of a ſoldier; but one of the mer- 
chants obſerved, that he muſt have been a bailiff of 
{mall experience, who would truſt a priſoner of that 
conſequence in ſuch an unguarded place. * If the cap- 
tain (faid he) had fallen into the hands of ſuch a cun- 
ning raſcal as the fellow that arreſted me, he would not 
have found it ſuch an eaſy matter to eſcape; for the 
manner in which I was caught is perhaps the moſt ex- 
traordinary that ever was practiſed in theſe realms. You 
muſt know, gentlemen, I ſuffered ſuch loſſes by inſu- 
ring veſſels, during the war, that I was obliged to ſtop 


payment, though my expectations were ſuch as encou- 


raged me to manage one branch of buſineſs, without 
coming to any immediate compoſition with my credi- 
tors. In ſhort, I received confignments from abroad as 
uſual ;z and, that J might not be ſubject to the viſits of 
thole catchpoles, I never ſtirred abroad, but, turning 
my fir{t floor into a warehouſe, ordered all my goods to 
be hoiſted up by a crane, fixed to the upper ſtory of 
my houſe. Divers were the ſtratagems practiſed by thoſe 
ingemous ferrets, with a view of decoying me from the 
walls of my fortification. I received innumerable meſ- 
ſages from people, who wanted to ſee me at certain ta- 
verns, upon particular buſineſs: I was ſummoned into 
the country, to ſee my own mother, who was ſaid to be 
at the point of death, A gentlewoman, one night, was 
taken in labour on my threſhold : At another time, I 
was diſturbed. with the cry of murder on the ſtrect; 
and once I was alarmed by a falſe fire. But, being till 
upon my guard, I baffied all their attempts, and thought 
myſelf quite ſecure from their invention, when one of 
thoſe blood-hounds, inſpired, I believe, by the devil 
himſelf, contrived a ſnare by which I was at laſt entrap- 
ped. He made it his buſineſs to enquire into the par- 
ticulars of my traffic; and underſtanding that, among 
other things, there were ſeveral cheſts of Florence en- 
tered at the cuſtom-houſe on my behalf, he ordered 
himſelf to be incloſed in a box of the ſacks dimenſions, 
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with air-holes in the bottom, for the benefit of breath- 
ing, and No. III. marked upon the cover; and being 
conveyed to my door in a cart, among other goods, was, 
in his turn, hoiſted up to my warehouſe, where I ſtood 
with a hammer, in order to open the cheſts, that I 
might compare the contents with the invoice. You. 
may gueſs my ſurpriſe and conſternation, when, upon 
uncovering the box, I ſaw a bailiff rearing up his head, 
like Lazarus from the grave, and heard him declare that 
he had a writ againſt me for a thouſand pounds. In- 
deed, I aimed the hammer at his head, but, in the hur- 
ry of my confuſion, mifled my mark; before I could re- 
peat the blow, he ſtarted up with great agility, and exe- 
cuted his office in ſight of ſeveral evidences, whom he 
had aſſembled in the ſtreet for that purpoſe; fo that I 
could not poſſibly.diſentangle myſelf from the toil with- 
out incurring an eſcape-warrant, from which I had no 
protection. But, had I known the contents of the cheſt, 
by all that's good! I would have ordered my porter to 
raiſe it up, as high as the crane would permit, and then 
have cut the rope by accident.” 

« THAT expedient (ſaid the knight with the red rib- 
bon) would have diſcouraged him from ſuch hazardous 
attempts for the future, and would have been an ex- 
ample in terrorem of all his brethren. The ſtory puts 
me in mind of a deliverance atchieved by Tom Hacka- 
bout, a very ſtout honeſt fellow, an old acquaintance of 
mine, who had been ſo famous for maiming bailiffs, 
that another gentleman having been ill ufed at a ſpung- 
ing-houſe, no ſooner obtained his liberty, than, with a 
view of being revenged upon the landlord, he, for five 
ſhillings, bought one of Tom's notes, which fold at a 
very large diſcount, and, taking out a writ upon it, put 
it into the hands of the bailiff, who had uſed him ill. 
The catchpole, after a diligent ſearch, had an opportu- 
nity of executing the writ upon the defendant, who, 
without ceremony, broke one of his arms, fractured his 
Kull, and belaboured him in ſuch a manner, that he 
lay without ſenſe or motion on the ſpot. By ſuch ex- 
ploits, this hero became ſo formidable, that no ſingle 
bailiff would undertake to arreſt him; ſo that he ap- 
peared in all public places untouched. At length, how- 
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ever, ſeveral officers of the Marſhalſea court entered 
into a confederacy againſt him; and two of the num- 
ber, attended by three deſperate followers, ventured to 
arreſt him one day in the Strand, near Hungerford 
market: He found it impoſſible to make reſiſtance, be- 
cauſe the whole gang ſprung upon him at once, like ſo 
many tygers, and pinioned his arms ſo faſt, that he 
could not wag a finger, Perceiving himſelf fairly over- 
powered, he deſired to be conducted forthwith to jail, 
and was ſtowed in a boat accordingly; by the time they 
had reached the middle of the river, he found means to 
overſet the wherry by accident, and every man diſre- 
garding the priſoner, conſulted his own ſafety. As for 
Hackabout, to whom that element was quite familiar, 
he mounted aſtride upon the keel of the boat, which 
was uppermoſt, and exhorted the bailiffs to ſwim for 
their lives; proteſting, before God, that they had no 
other chance to be ſaved. 

« THE watermen were immediately taken up by ſang 
of their own friends, who, far from yielding any affiſt- 
ance to the catchpoles, kept aloof, and exulted in their 
calamity. In ſhort, two of the five went to the bottom, 
and never ſaw the light. of God's ſun, and the other 
three, with great difficulty, ſaved themſelves by laying 
hold on the rudder of a dung-barge, to which they were 
carried by the ſtream, while Tom, with great delibera- 
tion, ſwam acroſs to the Surry ſhore. After this at- 
chievement, he was ſo much dreaded by the whole fra- 
ternity, that they ſhivered at the very mention of his 
name; and this character, which ſome people would 
think an advantage to a man in debt, was the greateſt 
misfortune that could poſſibly happen to him; becauſe 
no tradeſman would give him credit for the leaſt trifle, 
on the ſuppoſition that he could not indemnify himſelf 
in the common courſe of law.” 

Tun parſon did not approve of Mr Hackabout's me- 
thod of eſcaping, which he conſidered as a very unchri- 
{tian attempt upon the lives of his fellow-ſubjects:— 

« It is enough (ſaid he) that we elude the laws of our. 
country, without murdering the officers of juſtice : For 
my own part, I can lay my hand upon my heart, and 
lafely ſay, that I forgive from my ſoul the fellow by 
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whom I was made a priſoner, although the circumſtan- 
ces of his behaviour were treacherous, wicked, and pro- 
fane. You muſt know, Mr Pickle, I was one day cal- 
led into my chapel, in order to join a couple in the holy 
bands of matrimony; and my affairs being at that time 
ſo ſituated, as to lay me under apprehenſions of an ar- 
reſt, I cautiouſly ſurveyed the man through a lattice 


which was made for that purpoſe, before I would ven- 


ture to come within his reach. He was clothed in a 
ſeaman's jacket and trowſers, and had ſuch an air of 
fimplicity in his countenance, as diveſted me of all ſuſ- 
picion: I therefore, without further ſcruple, truſted 
myſelf in his preſence, began to exerciſe the duty of my 
function, and had actually performed one half of the 
ceremony, when the ſuppoſed woman, pulling out a pa- 
per from her boſom, exclaimed, with a maſculine voice, 
« Sir, you are my priſoner, I have got a writ againſt 
you for five hundred pounds.” I was thunderſtruck at 
this declaration, not ſo much on account of my own 
misfortune, which (thank heaven) I can bear with pa- 
tience and reſignation, as at the impiety of the wretch, 
firſt, in diſguiſing ſuch a worldly aim under the cloak 
of religion ; and, ſecondly, in proftituting the ſervice, 
when there was no occaſion for ſo doing, his deſign ha- 
ving previouſly taken effect. Yet I forgive him, poor 
ſoul! becauſe he knew not what he did; and I hope 
you, Sir Sipple, will exert the ſame Chriſtian virtue 
towards the man by whom you was likewiſe over-reach- 
ed. 52 

« O OH! damn the raſcal (cried the knight), were I 
his judge, he ſhould be condemned to flames everlaſt- 
ing. A villa! to diſgrace me in ſuch a manner, be- 
fore almoſt all the faſhionable company in town.” Our 
hero expreſling a curioſity to know the particulars of 
this adventure, the knight gratiſied his deſire, by telling 
him, that one evening, while he was engaged in a party 
of cards, at a drum in the houſe of a certain lady of 
quality, he was given to underſtand by one of the ſer- 
vants, that a ſtranger, very richly dreſſed, was juſt ar- 
rived in a chair, preceded by five footmen with flam- 
beaus, and that he refuſed to come up ſtairs, until he 


Mould be introduced by Sir Sipple. “ Upon this no- 
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tice (continued the knight), I judged it was ſome of my 
quality friends; and having obtained her ladyſhip's per- 
miſſion to bring him up, went down to the hall, and 
perceived a perſon, whom, to the beſt of my recollec- 
tion, I had never ſeen before. However, his appear- 

ance was ſo magnificent, that I could not harbour the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his true quality; and, ſeeing me ad- 
vance, he ſaluted me with a very genteel bow, obſer- 
ving, that, though he had not the honour of my ac- 
quaintance, he could not diſpenſe with waiting upon 
me, even on that occaſion, in conſequence of a letter 
which he had received from a particular friend. So ſay- 
ing, he put a paper into my hand, intimating, that he 
had got a writ againſt me for ten thouſand pounds, and 
that it would be my intereſt to ſubmit without reſiſt- 
ance, for he was provided with a guard of twenty men, 
who ſurrounded the door in different diſguiſes, deter- 
mined to ſecure me againſt all oppoſition. Enraged at 
the ſcoundrel's fineſſe, and truſting to the aſſiſtance of 
the real footmen aſſembled in the hall, “ So, you are a 
raſcally bailiff (ſaid I), who have aſſumed the garb of a 
gentleman, in order to diſturb her ladyſhip's company. 

Take this fellow, my lads, and roll him in the kennel : 
Here are ten guineas for your trouble. Theſe words 
were no ſooner pronounced than I was ſeized, lifted up, 
placed in a chair, and carried off in the twinkling of an 
eye; not but that the ſervants of the houſe, and ſome 
other footmen, made a motion towards my reſcue, and 
alarmed all the company above: But the bailiff affirm- 
ing with undaunted effrontery, that I was taken up 
upon an affair of ſtate, and fo many people appear- 
ing in his behalf, the counteſs would not ſuffer the 
ſuppoſed meſſenger. to be inſulted ; and he carried me 
to the county-jail, without further let or moleſta- 
tion,” 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 
Pickle ſeems tolerably well reconciled to his cage ; and is by 


the clergyman entertained with the memoirs of a noted 
perſonage, whom be ſees by accident in th. Fleet. 


HE knight had ſcarce finiſhed his narrative, when 
our hero was told, that a gentleman in the coffee- 
room wanted to ſee him; and when he went thither, he 
found his friend Crabtree, who had tranſacted all his 
affairs, according to the determination of the preceding 
day; and now gave him an account of the remarks he 
had overheard, on the ſubject of his misfortune ;—tfor 
the manner of the arreſt was ſo public and extraordina- 
ry, that thoſe who were preſent immediately propagated 
it among their acquaintance, and it was that ſame even- 
ing diſcourſed upon at ſeveral tea and card tables, with 
this variation from the truth, that the debt amounted to 


twelve thouſand, inſtead. of twelve hundred pounds: 


From which circumſtance it was conjectured, that Pere- 


grine was a bite from the beginning, who. had found 


credit on account of his effrontery and appearance, and 
impoled himfelf upon the town as a young gentleman of 
fortune. 'They rejoiced, therefore, at his calamity, 
which they conſidered as a juſt puniſhment for his fraud 


and preſumption, and began to review certain particu- 


lars of his conduct, that plainly demonſtrated him to be 
a rank adventurer, long before he had arrived at this 
end of his career. 

PicKkLE, who now believed his glory was ſet forever, 
received this intelligence with that diſdain which enables 
a man to detach himſelf effectually from the world, and, 
with great tranquillity, gave the miſanthrope an enter- 
taining detail of what he had ſeen and heard fince their 
laſt parting. - While they amuſed themſelves in this 
manner over a dith of coffee, they were joined by the 
parſon, who congratulated our hero upon his bearing 
miſchance with {ſuch philoſophic quiet, and began to 
regale the two friends with ſome curious circumſtances 
relating to the private hiſtory of the ſeveral priſoners, 
as they happened to come in. 

AT length a gentleman entered; at ſight of who 
the clergyman roſe up, and ſaluted him with a moſt 1 
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verential bow, which was graciouſly returned by the 
ſtranger, who, with a young man that attended him, re- 
tired to the other end of the room. They were no 
ſooner out of hearing, than the communicative prieſt 
deſired his company to take particular notice of this 
perſon to whom he had paid his reſpects : „ That man 
(faid he) is this day one of the moſt flagrant inſtances of 
neglected virtue which the world can produce. Over and 
above a cool diſcerning head, fraught with uncommon 
learning and expericnce, he is poſſeſſed of ſuch fortitude 
and reſolution, as no difficulties can diſcourage, and no 
danger impair; and fo indefatigable in his humanity, 
that even now, while he is ſurrounded with ſuch em- 
barraſſments as would diſtract the brain of any ordinary 
mortal, he has added conſiderably to his incumbrances, 
by taking under his protection that young gentleman, 
who, induced by his character, appealed to his benevo- 
lence for redreſs of the grievances under which REM» 
bours from the villainy of his guardian.” 

PREREGRINE“'s curiofity being excited by this enco- 
mium, he aſked the name of this generous patron, of 
which when he was informed, “ I am no ſtranger (taid 
he) to the fame of that gentleman, who has made a conſi- 
derable noiſe in the world, on account of that great cauſe 
he undertook in defence of an unhappy orphan ; and, 
fince he is a perſon of ſuch an amiable diſpoſition, I am 
heartily ſorry to find that his endeavours have not met 
with that ſucceſsful iſſue which their good fortune in 
the beginning ſeemed to promiſe. Indeed, the circum- 
{tance of his eſpouſing that cauſe was ſo uncommon and 
romantic, and the depravity of the human heart ſo uni- 
verſal, that tome people, unacquainted with his real 
character, imagined his views were altogether ſelfiſh; 
and ſome were not wanting, who affirmed he was a 
mere adventurer. Nevertheleſs, I muſt do him the 
juſtice to own, I have heard {ome of the moſt virulent 
of thoſe who were concerned on the other ſide of the 
queſtion, bear teſtimony in his favour, obſerving, that 
he was deceived into the expence of the whole, by the 
plauſible ſtory which at firſt engaged his compaſſion. 
Your deſcription of his character confirms me in the 
lame opinion, though I am quite ignorant of the affair; 
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the particulars of which I ſhould be glad to learn, as 
well as a genuine account of his own life, many circum- 
ſtances of which are by his enemies, I believe, egregi- 
ouſly miſrepreſented.” 

« SIR (anſwered the prieſt), that is a piece of ſatis- 
faction which I am glad to find myſelf capable of giving 
you : I have had the pleaſure of being acquainted with 
Mr M from his youth, and every thing which I 
thall relate concerning him, you may depend upon as a 
fact which hath fallen under my own cognizance, or 
been vouched upon the credit of undoubted evidence. 

MR M s father was a miniſter of the eſtabliſſied 
church of Scotland, deſcended from a very ancient clan, 
and his mother nearly related to a noble family in the 
northern part of that kingdom. While the ſon was 
boarded at a public ſchool, where he made good pro- 
greſs in the Latin tongue, his father died, and he was 
left an orphan to the care of an uncle, who, finding him 
determined againſt any ſervile employment, kept him 
at ſchool, that he might prepare himſelf for the univer- 
ſity, with a view of being qualified for his father's pro- 
feſſion. 

Hun his imagination was ſo heated by the warlike 
atchievements he found recorded in the Latin authors, 
ſuch as Czefar, Curtius, and Buchanan, that he was 
ſeized with an irrefiftible thirſt of military glory, and 

_ defire of trying his fortune in the army. His majeſty's 
troops taking the field, in conſequence of the rebellion 
which happened in the year ſeventeen hundred and fif- 
teen, this young adventurer, thinking no life equal to 
that of a ſoldier, found means to furnith himſelf with a 
faſil and bayonet, and, leaving the {chool, repaired to 
the camp near Stirling, with a view of ſignalizing him- 
{cli in the field, though he was at that time but juſt turn- 
ed of thirteen. He offered his ſervice to ſeveral officers, 
in hope of being inliſted in tneir companies; but they 
would not receive him, becaute they rightly concluded, 
that he was ſome ſchool-boy broke looſe, without the 
knowledge or conſent of his relations. Notwithſtanding 
this diſcouragement, he continued in camp, curiouſly 
prying into every part of the ſervice; and ſuch was the 
reſolution confpicuous in him, even at ſuch a tender 
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age, that, after his ſmall finances were exhauſted, he 
perſiſted in his deſign ; and, becauſe he would not make 
his wants known, actually ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on 
hips, haws, and floes, and other ſpontaneous fruits 
which he gathered in the woods and fields. Mean- 
while, he never failed to be preſent, when any regiment, 
or corps of men, were drawn out to be exerciſed and 
reviewed, and accompanied them in all their evolutions, 
which he had learned to great perfection, by obſerving 
the companies which were quartered in the place where 
he was at ſchool. This eagerneſs and perſeverance at- 
tracted the notice of many officers, who, after having 
commended his ſpirit and zeal, prefled him to return to 
his parents, and even threatened to expel him from the 
camp, if he would not comply with their advice. 

THESE remonſtrances having no other effect than 
that of warning him to avoid his monitors, they thought 
proper to alter their behaviour towards him, took him 
into their protection, and even into their meſs; and 
what, above all other marks of favour, pleaſed the 
young ſoldier moſt, permitted him to incorporate in the 
battalion, and take his turn of duty with the other men, 
In this happy ſituation he was diſcovered by a relation 
of his mother, who was a captain in the army, and who 
uſed all his authority and influence in perſuading 
M to return to {chool; but finding him deaf to 
his admonitions and threats, he took him under his 
own care, and, when the army marched to Dumblane, 
left him at Stirling, with expreſs injunction to keep 
himſelf within the walls. 

HE temporiſed with his kinſman, fearing, that, ſhould 
he ſeem refractory, the captain would have ordered him 
to be ſhut up in the caſtle. Inflamed with the deſire 
of ſeeing a battle, his relation no ſooner marched off 
the ground, than he mixed in with another regiment, 
to which his former patrons belonged, and proceeded 
to the field, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even at 
that early time of life, by his gallantry, in helping to 
retrieve a pair of colours belonging to M—n's regiment ; 
ſo that, after the affair, he was preſented to the Duke 
of Argyle, and recommended, ſtrongly to Brigadier 
Grant, who invited him into his regiment, and promi- 
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ſed to provide for him with the firſt opportunity: But 
that gentleman in a little time loſt his command upon 
the duke's diſgrace, and the regiment was ordered for 
Ireland, being given to Colonel Naſſau, whoſe favour 
the young volunteer acquired to ſuch a degree, that he 
was recommended to the king for an enſigncy, which 
in all probability he would have obtained, had not the 
regiment been unluckily reduced. 

In conſequence of this reduction, which happened in 
the moſt ſevere ſeaſon of the year, he was obliged to 
return to his own country, through infinite hardſhips, 
to which he was expoſed from the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances: And continuing {till enamoured of a 
military life, he entered into the regiment of Scotch 
Greys, at that time commanded by the late Sir James 
Campbell, who being acquainted with his family and 
character, encouraged him with the promiſe of ſpeedy 
preferment. In this corps he remained three years, 
during which he had no opportunity of ſeeing actual 
ſervice, except at the affair of Glenſheel; and this life 
of infipid quiet muſt have hung heavy upon a youth of 
M 's active diſpoſition, had not he found exerciſe 
for the mind, in reading books of amuſement, hiſtory, 
voyages, and geography, together with thoſe that treat- 
ed of the art of war, ancient and modern, for which he 
contracted ſuch an eager appetite, that he uſed to ſpend 
ſixteen hours a day in this employment. About that 
time he became acquainted with a gentleman of learn- 
ing and taſte, who obſerving his indefatigable applica- 
tion, and infatiable thirſt after knowledge, took upon 
himſelf the charge of ſuperintending his ſtudies z and, by 
the direction of ſuch an able guide, the young ſoldier 
converted his attention to a more ſolid and profitable 
courſe of reading. So inordinate was his deſire of ma- 
king ſpeedy advances in the paths of learning, that, 
within the compaſs of three months, he diligently per- 
uſed the writings of Locke and Malebranche, and made 
himſelf maſter of the firſt fix, and of the eleventh and 
twelfth books of Euclid's Elements. He conſidered Puf- 
fendorf and Grotius with uncommon care, acquired a to- 
lerable degree of knowledge in the French language, 
and his imagination was fo captivated with the deſire of 
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learning, that, ſeeing no proſpect of a war, or views of 
being provided for in the ſervice, he quitted the army, 
and went througli a regular courſe of univerſity educa- 
tion. Having made fuch progreſs in his ſtudies, he re- 
ſolved to qualify himſelf for the church, and acquired 
{uch a ſtock of ſchool divinity under the inſtructions of 
a learned profeſſor at Edinburgh, that he more than 
once mounted the roſtrum in the public hall, and held 
forth with uncommon applauſe : But being diſcouraged 
from a proſecution of his plan, by the unreaſonable au- 
ſterity of ſome of the Scotch clergy, by whom the molt 
indifterent and innocent words and actions were often 
miſconſtrued into levity and miſconduct, he reſolved to 
embrace the firſt favourable opportunity of going abroad, 

being inflamed with the deſire of ſeeing foreign coun- 
tries, and actually ſet out for Holland, where, for the 
ſpace of two years, he ſtudied the Roman law, with the 
law of Nature and Nations, under the famous profeſſors 
Tolieu and Barbeyrac. e 

HavinG thus finiſhed his Ch education, he ſet 
out for Paris, with . a view to make himſelf perfect 
in the French language, and learn ſuch uſeful exerciſes, 
as might be acquired with the wretched remnant of his - 
{lender eſtate, which was by that time reduced very low. 
In his journey through the Netherlands, he went to 
Namur, and paid his reſpects to Biſhop Strickland and 
General Collier, by whom he was received with great 
civility, in conſequence of letters of recommendation, 
with which he was provided from the Hague, and the 
old general aſſured him of his protection and intereſt for 
a pair of colours, if he was ditpoſed to enter into the 
Dutch ſervice. 

THouGHn he was by that time pretty well cured of 
his military Quixotifm, he would not totally decline the 
generous protter, for which he thanked him in the moſt 
grateful terms, telling the general that he would pay 
his duty to him on his return from France, and then, 
it he could determine upon re-engaging in the army, 
ſhould think himſelf highly honoured in being under 
his command. 

AFTER a ftay of two months in Flanders, he pro- 
creded to Paris, and, far from taking up his habitation 
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in the ſuburbs of St Germain, according to the cuſtom 
of Engliſh travellers, he hired a private lodging on the 
other ſide of the river, and aſſociated chiefly with French 
officers, who (their youthtul ſallies being over) are al- 
lowed to be the politeſt gentlemen of that kingdom. In 
this ſcheme he found bis account ſo much, that he could 
not but wonder at the tolly of his countrymen, who loſe 
the main ſcope of their going abroad, by ſpending their 
time and fortune idly with one another; 

DuRiNG his reſidence in Holland he had made him- 
ſelf acquainted with the beſt anthors in the French lan- 
guage, ſo that he was able to ſhare in their converſa- 
tion; a eircumſtance from which he found great bene- 
fit; for it not only improved him in his knowledge of 
that tongue, but alſo tended to the enlargement of his 
acquaintance, in the courſe of which he contracted in- 
timacies in ſome families of good faſhion, eſpecially thoſe 
of the long robe, which would have enabled him to paſs 
his time very agrecably, had he been a little eaſier in 
point of fortune : But his finances, notwithſtanding the 
moſt rigid economy, being in a few months reduced to 
a very low ebb, the proſpect of indigence threw a damp 
upon all his pleaſures, though he never ſuffered himſelf 
to be thereby in any degree diſpirited; being in that 
reſpect of ſo happy a diſpoſition, that conſcious pover- 
ty or abundance made very flight impreſſions upon his 
mind. 

Tris conſumption of his caſh, however, involved 
him in ſome perplexity; and he deliberated with him- 
ſelf, whether he ſhould return to General Collier, or 
repair to London, where he might poflibly fall into 
{ome buſineſs not unbecoming a gentleman ; though he 
was very much mortified to find himfelf incapable of 
gratifying an inordinate deſire which poſſeſſed him of 
making the grand tpur, or, at leaſt, of viſiting the 
ſouthern parts of France. 

WHILE he thus heſitated between different ſug- 
geſtions, he was one morning vilited by a gentleman 
who had fought and cultivated his friendſhip, and for 
whom he had done a good office, in ſupporting him 
with ſpirit againſt a brutal German, with whom he had 
an affair of honour. This gentleman came to propoſe 
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a party for a fortnight, to Fontainbleau, where the court 
then was; and the propoſal being declined by M-—. 
with more than uſual ſtifineſs, his friend was very ur- 
gent to know the reaſon of his refufal, and at length, 
with ſome confuſion, ſaid, “ perhaps your finances are 
low.” M replied, that he had wherewithal to de- 
fray the expence of his journey to London, where he 
could be furniſhed with a freſh ſupply ; and this anſwer 
was no ſooner made, than the other taking him by the 
hand, « My dear friend (ſaid he), I am not unacquainted 
with your affairs, and would have offered you my cre- 
dit long ago, if I had thought it would be acceptable; 
even now, I do not pretend to give you money, but de- 
fire and inſiſt upon it, that you will accept of the loan 
of theſe two pieces of paper, to be repaid when you 
marry a woman with a fortune of twenty thouſand 
pounds, or obtain an employment of a thouſand a-year.” 
So ſaying, he preſented him with two actions of above 
two thouſand livres each. | | 

M was aſtoniſhed at this unexpected inſtance of 
generoſity in a ſtranger, and, with ſuitable acknowledg- 
ment, peremptorily refuſed to incur ſuch an obligation 
but, at length, he was, by dint of importunity and 
warm expoſtulation, prevailed upon to accept one of 
the actions, on condition that the gentleman would take 
his note for the ſum; and this he abſolutely rejected, 
until M promiſed to draw upon him for double 
the value or more, in caſe he ſhould at any time want 
a farther ſupply. This uncommon act of friendſhip and 
generoſity M afterwards had an opportunity to re- 
pay tenfold, though he could not help regretting the 
occaſion, on his friend's account. That worthy man 
having, by placing too much confidence in a villainous 
lawyer, and a chain of other misfortunes, involved him- 
ſelf and his amiable lady in a labyrinth of difficulties, 
which threatened the total ruin of his family; M 
felt the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of delivering his bene- 
factor from the ſnare. 

BEING thus reinforced by the generoſity of his friend, 
reſolved to execute his former plan of ſeeing 
the ſouth of France, together with the ſea-ports of 
Spain, as far as Cadiz, from whence he propoſed ta 
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take a paſſage for London by ſea; and, with this view, 
ſent forward his trunks by the diligence to Lyons, de- 
termined to ride poſt, in order to enjoy a better view 
of the country, and for the conveniency of ſtopping at 
thoſe places where there was any thing remarkable to 
be ſeen or enquired into. While he was employed in 
taking leave of his Pariſian friends, who furnithed him 
with abundant recommendation, a gentleman of his own 
country, who ſpoke little or no French, hearing of his 
intention, begged the favour of accompanying him in 
his expedition. 

Wirz this new companion, therefore, he ſet out far 
Lyons, where he was perfectly well received by the in- 
tendant and ſome of the beſt families of the place, in 
conſequence of his letters of recommendation; and, af- 
ter a ſhort ſtay in that city, proceeded down the Rhone, 
to Avignon, in what is called the coche dean ; then vi- 
ſiting the principal towns of Dauphine, Languedoc, and 
Provence, he returned to the delightful city of Mar- 
ſeilles, where he and his fellow-traveller were ſo much 
captivated by the ſerenity of the air, the good nature 
and hoſpitality of the ſprightly inhabitants, that they 
never dreamed of changing their quarters, during the 
whole winter, and part of the ſpring: Here he acquired 
the acquaintance of the Marquis D' Argens, attorney- 
general in the parliament of Aix, and of his eldeſt ſon, 
who now makes ſo great a figure in the literary world; 
and when the affair of Father Girard and Mademoiſelle 
Cadiere began to make a noiſe, he accompanied theſe 
two gentlemen to Toulon, where the marquis was or- 
dered to take precognition of the facts. 

On his return to Marſeilles, he found a certain noble 
lord of great fortune under the direction of a Swiſs go- 
vernor, who had accommodated him with two of his 
own relations, of the ſame country, by way of compa- 
nions, together with five ſervants in his train. They 
being abſolute ſtrangers in the place, M introduced 
them to the intendant, and ſeveral other good families; 
and had the good fortune to be ſo agreeable to his lord- 
ſhip, that he propoſed and even preſſed him to live with 
him in England, as a friend and companion; and to 
take upon him the ſuperuitendence of his affairs, in 
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which caſe he would ſettle upon him four hundred 4 
year for life. 

TES propoſal was too! advemtagormy to be ſlighted 
by a perſon of no fortune, or fixed eſtabliſhment; He 
therefore made no difficulty of cloſing with it; but as 
his lordſhip's departure was fixed to a ſhort day, and 
he urged him to accompany him to Paris, and from 
thence to England, M thought it would be impro- 
per and indecent to interfere with the office of his go- 
vernor, who might take umbrage at his favour, and 
therefore excuſed himſelf from a compliance with his 
lordſhip's requeſt, until his minority ſhould be expired, 
as he was within a few months of being of age. How- 
ever, he repeated his importunities ſo earneſtly, and 
the governor joined in the requeſt with ſuch ap- 
pearance of cordiality, that he was prevailed upon to 
comply with their joint deſire; and in a few days ſet out 
with them for Paris, by the way of Lyons. But, before 
they had been three days in the city, M perceived 
a total change in the behaviour of the Swiſs and his two 
relations, who, in all probability, became zealous of his 
influence with his lord{hip; and he no fooner made 
this diſcovery than he reſolved to withdraw himſelf 
from ſuch a diſagreeable participation of that young 
nobleman's favour. - He therefore, in ſpight of all his 
lordihip's intreaties and remonſtrances, quitted him for 
the preſent ; alleging, as a pretext, that he had a long- 
ing deſire to {ce Switzerland and the banks of the Rhine, 
and promiſing to meet him again in England. 

TEHIs his intention being made known to the gover- 
Nor and his friends, their countenances immediately 
cleared up, their courteſy and complaiſance returned, 
and they even furniſhed him with letters for Geneva, 
Lauſanne, Bern, and Soleures; in conſequence of which 
he met with unuſual civilities at theſe places. Having 
made this tour with his Scotch friend (who came up to 
him before he left Lyons), and viſited the moſt con- 
fiderable towns on both ſides of the Rhine, and the 
courts of the Electors Palatine, Mentz, and Cologn, he 
arrived in Holland; and from thence, through the Ne- 
therlands, repaired to London, where he found my lord 
Juſt returned from Paris. 
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His lordſhip received him with expreſſions of un- 
common joy, would not ſuffer him to ſtir from him for 
ſeveral days, and introduced him to his relations. 

M accompanied his lordſhip from London to his 


country ſeat, where he was indeed treated with great 
friendſhip and confidence, and conſulted in every thing; 
but the noble peer never once made mention of the an- - 
nuity which he had promiſed to ſettle upon him, nor did 


M remind him of it, | becauſe he conceived it was 
his affair to fulfil his engagements of his own accord, 
M being tired of the manner of living at this place, 


made an excurſion to Bath, where he ſtaid about a fort- 
night, to partake of the diverſions; and, upon his re- 
turn, found his lordſhip making diſpoſitions for another 
journey to Paris. | | 

SURPRISED at this ſudden reſolution, he endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade him from it; but his remonſtrances were 
rendered ineffectual by the inſinuations of a foreigner 
who had come over with him, and filled his imagination 
with extravagant notions of pleaſure, infinitely ſuperior 
to any which he could enjoy while he was in the trammels 
and under the reſtraints of a governor. He therefore 
turned a deaf ear to all ys arguments, and entreated 
him to accompany him in the journey; but this gentle- 
man, foreſeeing that a young man, like my lord, of 
ſtrong paſſions, and eaſy to be miſled, would, in all 
probability, ſquander away great ſums of money, in a 
way that would neither do credit to himſelf, or to thoſe 
who were concerned with him, reſiſted all his ſolicita- 
tions, on pretence of having buſineſs of conſequence at 
London; and afterwards had reaſon to be extremely well 
pleaſed with his own conduct in this particular. 

BErort he ſet out on this expedition, M „in ju- 
ſtice to himſelf, reminded him of the propoſal which he 
had made to him at Marſeilles, deſiring to know if he 
had altered his deſign in that particular; in which caſe 
he would turn his thoughts ſome other way, as he would 
not in the leaſt be thought to intrude or pin himſelf up- 
on any man. My lord proteſted in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that he ſtill continued in his former reſolution, 
and again beſeeching him to bear him company into 
France, promiſed that every thing ſhould be ſettled 0 
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his ſatisfaction upon their return to England. X, 
however, ſtill perſiſted in his rcfuſal for the above 
mentioned reaſons, and though he never heard more 
of the annuity, he nevertheleſs continued to ſerve his 
lordſhip with his advice and good offices ever after; 
particularly in directing his choice to an alliance with a 
lady of eminent virtue, the. daughter of a noble lord, 
more conſpicuous for his ſhining parts than the ſplendor 
of his titles (a circumſtance upon which he always re- 
flected with particular ſatisfaction, as well on account 
of the extraordinary merit of the lady, as becauſe it 
veſted in her children a conſiderable part of that great 
eſtate, which, of right, belonged to her grandmother), 
and afterwards put him in a way to retrieve his eſtate 
from a heavy load of debt he had contracted. When 
my lord ſet out on his Paris expedition, the money 
M had received from his generous friend at Paris 
was almoſt reduced to the laſt guinea. He had not yet 
reaped the leaſt benefit from his engagements with his 
lordſhip; and, diſdaining to atk for a ſupply from him, 
he knew, not how to ſubſiſt, with any degree of credit, 
till his return. 1 15 
Tuts uncomfortable proſpect was the more diſagree- 
able to him, as, at that time of life, he was much in- 
clined to appear in the gay world, had contracted a taſte 
for plays, operas, and other public diverſions, and ac- 
quired an acquaintance with many people of good fa- 
i1hion, which could not be maintained without a conſi- 
derable expence. In this emergency, he thought he 
could not employ his idle time more profitably than in 
tranſlating, from foreign languages, ſuch books as were 
then chiefly in vogue; and upon application to a friend, 
who was a man of letters, he was furniſhed with as much 
buſineſs of that kind as he could poſſibly manage, and 
wrote ſome pamphlets on the reigning controverſies of. 
that time that had the good fortune to pleaſe. He was 
allo concerned in a monthly journal of literature, and 
the work was: carried on by the two friends jointly, 
though M did not at all appear in the partnerſhip 
By theſe means he not only {ſpent his mornings in ule 
ful exerciſe, but ſupplied himicit with money for wha 


the French. call the monus plarjrrs, during the whole ſum 
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mer. He frequented all the aſſemblies in and about Lon- 
don, and conſiderably enlarged his acquaintance among 
the fair ſex. 

He had, upon his firſt arrival in England, become 
acquainted with a lady at an aſſembly not far from Lon- 
don; and though, at that time, he had no thoughts of 
extending his views farther than the uſual gallantry of 
the place, he met with ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of her 
regard in the ſequel, and was ſo particularly encouraged 
by the advice of another lady, with whom he had bcen 


intimate in France, and who was now of their parties, 


that he could not help entertaining hopes of making an 
impreflion upon the heart of his agreeable partner, who 
was a young lady. of an ample fortune and great expec- 
tations, He therefore cultivated her good graces with 
all the aſſiduity and addreſs of which he was maſter, 


and ſucceeded ſo well in his endeavours, that, after a 


due courſe of attendance, and the death of an aunt, by 
which ſhe received an acceſſion of fortune to the amount 
of three and twenty thouſand pounds, he ventured to 
declare his paſſion, and ſhe not only heard him with 
patience and approbation, but alſo replied in terms ade- 
quate to his warmeſt with. 


FINDING himſelf ſo favourably received, he preſſed 


her to ſecure his happineſs by marriage; but to this 
propoſal ſhe objected the recency of her kinſwoman's 

death, which would have rendered ſuch a ſtep highly 
indecent, and the diſpleaſure of her other relations, from 
whom ſhe had {till greater expectations, and who, at. 
that time, importuned her to marry a couſin of her own, 
whom ſhe could not like. However, that M might 
have no cauſe to repine at her delay, ſhe freely entered 
with him into an intimacy of correſpondence; during 
which nothing could have added to their mutual ſelici- 
ty, which was the more poignant and refined, from the 
myſterious and romantic manner of their enjoy ing it; 
for though he publicly vilited her as an acquaintance, 
his behaviour on theſe occaſions was always ſo diſtant, 


reſpectful, and reſerved, that the reſt of the company 


could not poſſibly ſuſpect t the nature of their reciprocal 
attachment; in conſequence of which they uſed to have 
private interviews, unknown to every ſoul upon earth, 
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300 The ADVENTURES y 
except her maid, who was neceſſarily entruſted with the 
ſecret. 

IN this manner they enjoyed the converſation of each 
other for above twelve months, without the leaſt inter- 
ruption ; and though the ſtability of Mr M s fortune 
depended entirely upon their marriage, yet as he perceived 
his miſtreſs ſo averſe to it, he never urged it with vehe- 
mence, nor was at all anxious on that {core, being eaſily 
induced to defer a ceremony, which, as he then thought, 
could in no ſhape have added to their ſatisfaction, though 
he hath ſince altered his ſentiments, 

Be that as it will, his indulgent miſtreſs, in order to 
fet his mind at eaſe in that particular, and in full con- 
fidence of his honour, inſiſted on his accepting a deed 
of gift of her whole fortune, in conſideration of their in- 
tended marriage; and, after ſome difficulty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to receive this proof of her eſteem, well know- 
mg that it would {ſtill be in his power to return the ob- 
ligation. Though ſhe often entreated him to take up- 
on himſelf the entire adminiſtration of her finances, 
and upon divers occaſions preſſed him to accept of large 
ſums, he never once abuſed her generous diſpoſition, or 
ſolicited her for money, except for ſome humane pur- 
poſe, which ſhe was always more ready to fulfil than 
he to propoſe. 

IN the courſe of this correſpondence, he became ac- 
quainred with ſome of her female relations, and, among 
the reit, with a young lady, ſo eminently adorned with 
all the qualifications of mind and perſon, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all his philoſophy and caution, he could not 
behold and converſe with her, without being deeply 
ſmitten with her charms, He did all in his power to 
diſcourage this dangerous invaſion in the beginning, 
and to conceal the leaſt ſymptom of it from her rela- 
tion; he ſummoned all his reflection to his aid, and, 
thinking it would be baſe and diſhoneſt to cheriſh any 
ſentiment repugnant to the affection which he owed to a 
miſtreſs who had placed ſuch unlimited confidence in him, 
he attempted to ſtifle the infant flame, by avoiding the 
amiable inſpirer of it. But the paſſion had taken too 
deep a root in his heart to be ſo eaſily extirpated—his 
abſence from the dear object increaſed the impatience of 
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his love the inteſtine conflict between that and grati- 

tude deprived him of his reſt and appetite he was, in 
a ſhort time, emaciated by continual watching, anxiety, 

and want of nouriſhment, and ſo much altered from his 

uſual cheerfulneſs, that his miſtreſs, being ſurpriſed and 
alarmed at the change, which, from the ſymptoms, ſhe 

judged was owing to ſome uncaſineſs of mind, took: all 

imaginable pains to diſcover the cauſe. 

In all probability it did not eſcape her penetration 

| for ſhe more than once aſked if he was in love with her 
couſin? proteſting, that, far from being an obſtacle to 
his happineſs, ſhe would, in that caſe, be an advocate 
for his paſſion. However, this declaration was never 
made without manifeſt ſigns of anxiety and uneaſineſs, 
which made ſuch an impreſſion upon the heart of M 1 
that he reſolved to ſacrifice his happineſs, and even his 
life, rather than take any ſtep which might be conſtrued 
into an injury or inſult to a perſon who had treated him 
with ſuch generoſity and goodnels. 

Ix conſequence of this reſolution, he formed another, 
which was to go abroad, under pretence of recovering 
his health, but in reality to avoid the temptation, as 
well as the ſuſpicion of being inconſtant; and in this 
deſign he was confirmed by his phyſician, who actually 
thought him in the firſt ſtage of a confumption, and 
therefore adviſed him to repair to the ſouth of France. 
He communicated his deſign, with the doctor's opinion, 
to the lady, who agreed to it with much lefs difficulty 
than he found in conquering his own reluctance at part- 
ing with the dear object of his love. The conſent of his 
generous miſtreſs being obtained, he waited upon her 
with the inſtrument whereby ſhe had made the convey- @ TL 
ance of her fortune to him; and all his remonſtrances l 
being inſufficient to perſuade her to take it back, he 0 
cancelled it in her preſence, and placed it in that ſtate 
upon her toilet, while ſhe was dreſſing; whereupon ſhe 
thed a torrent of tears, ſaying ſhe now plainly perceived 
that he wanted to tear himſelf from her, and that his 
affections were ſettled upon another. He was ſenſibly 
affected by this proof of her concern, and endeavoured 
to calm the perturbation of her mind, by vowing eter- 
nal fidelity, and preſſing her to accept of his hand in 
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due form before his departure. By theſe means her 
tranſports were quieted for the preſent, and the marriage 
deferred for the ſame e reaſons which had hi- 
therto prevented it. 

Mar rERs being thus compromiſed; and the day fix- 
ed for his departure, ſhe, together with her faithful 
maid, one morning viſited him for the firſt time at his 
own lodgings; and, after breakfaſt, deſiring to ſpeak 
with him in private, he conducted her into another 
room, where aſſuming an unuſual gravity of aſpect, 
« My dear M (ſaid ſhe), you are now going to 
leave me, and God alone knows if ever we ſhall meet 
again; therefore, if you really love me with that ten- 
derneſs which you profeſs, you will accept of this mark 
of my friendſhip and unalterable affection ; it will at 
leaſt be a proviſion for your journey, and if any acci- 
dent ſhould befal me, before I have the happineſs of re- 
ceiving you again into my arms, I ſhall have the ſatis- 
faction of knowing that you are not altogether without 
reſource.” So ſaying, ſhe put an embroidered pocket- 
book into his hand. He expreſſed the high ſenſe he 
had of her generofity and affection in the moſt pathetic 
terms, and begged leave to ſuſpend his acceptance, un- 
til he ſhould know the contents of her preſent, which 
was ſo extraordinary, that he abſolutely refuſed to re- 
ceive it: He was, however, by her repeated entrea- 
ties, in a manner compelled to receive about one half, 
and ſhe afterwards inſiſted upon his taking a reinforce- 
ment of a conſiderable ſum for the expence of his 
zourney. 

HavinG ſtaid with her ten days beyond the time he 
had fixed for his departure, and ſettled the method of 
their correſpondence, he took his leave, with an heart 
full of ſorrow, anxiety, and diſtraction, produced from 
the different ſuggeſtions of his duty and love. He then 
{et out for France, and, after a ſhort ſtay at Paris, proceed- 
ed to Aix in Provence, and from thence to Marſeilles, 
at which two places he continued for ſome months: 
But nothing he met with being able to diilipate thoſe 
melancholy ideas which {till preyed upon his imagina- 
tion, and affected his ſpirits, he endeavoured to elude 
them with a ſucceſſion of new objects ; and, with that 
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view, perſuaded a counſellor of the parliament of Aix, 
a man of great worth, learning, and good humour, to 
accompany him in making a tour of thoſe parts of 
France which he had not yet ſeen. On their return 
from this excurſion, they found at Aix an Italian 
Abbe, a perſon of character, and great knowledge of 
men and books, who, having travelled all over Ger- 


many and France, was ſo far on his return to his own 


country. 

M——— having, by means of his friend the coun- 
ſellor, contracted an acquaintance with this gentleman, 
and being defirous of feeing ſome parts of Italy, parti- 
cularly the carnival at Venice, they ſet. out together 
from Marſeilles in a tartan for Genoa, coaſting it all 
the way, and lying on ſhore every night. Having ſhewn 
him what was molt remarkable in this city, his friend 
the Abbe was ſo obliging as to conduct him through 
Tuſcany, and the moſt remarkable cities in Lombardy, 
to Venice, where M inſiſted upon defraying the 
expence of the whole tour, in conſideration of the 
Abbe's complailance, which had been of infinite ſervice 
to him in the courſe of this expedition. Having re- 
mained five weeks at Venice, he was preparing to ſet 
out for Rome with ſome Engliſh gentlemen whom he 
had met by accident, when he was all of a ſudden obli- 
ged to change his reſolution by ſome diſagreeable letters 
which he received from London. He had, from his 
firſt departure, correſponded with his generous, though 
inconſtant miſtreſs, with a religious exactneſs and punc- 
tuality; nor was ſhe, for ſome time, leſs obſervant of 


the agreement they had made. Nevertheleſs ſhe, by 


degrees, became ſo negligent and cold in her expreſſion, 


and fo ſlack in her correſpondence, that he could not 


help obſerving and upbraiding her with ſuch indiffer- 
ence ; and her endeavours to palliate it were ſupported 


by pretexts ſo frivolous, as to be eaſily ſeen through by 


a lover of very little diſcernment. 

WHILE he tortured himſelf with conjectures about 
the cauſe of this unexpected change, he received ſuch 
intelligence from England, as, when joined with what 
he himſelf had perceived, by ker manner of writing, 
left him little or no room to doubt of her fickleneſs and 
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304 The ADVENTURES #F: 
inconſtancy. Nevertheleſs, as he knew by experience; 
that informations of that kind are not to be entirely re- 
lied upon, he reſolved to be more certainly appriſed; 
and, for that end, departed immediately for London, 
by che way of Tirol, Bavaria, Alſace, and Paris. . 
N his arrival in England, he learned, with infinite 
concern, that his intelligence had not been at all exag- 
gerated; and his forrow was inexpreſſible to find a per- 
ſon, endowed with ſo many other noble and amiable 
qualities, ſeduced into an indiſeretion, that of neceſſity 
ruined the whole plan which had been concerted be- 
| tween them for their mutual happineſs, She made ſe- 
veral attempts, by letters and interviews, to palliate her 
conduct, and ſoften him into a reconciliation; but his 
honour being concerned, he remained deaf to all her 
entreaties and propoſals. Nevertheleſs, I have often 
heard him ſay that he could not help loving her, and 
revering the memory of a perſon to whoſe generoſity 
and goodneſs he owed his fortune, and one whoſe 
foibles were overbalanced by a thouſand good qualities. 
He often infiſted on making reſtitution, but far from 
complying with that propoſal, ſhe afterwards often en- 
deavoured to lay him under yet, greater obligations of 
the ſame kind, and importuned him with the warmeſt 
folicitations to renew their former corvel Ing gate, which 
he as often declined. 

M- took this inſtance of the mecinſiamcy of the 
ſex ſo much to heart, that he had almoſt reſolved, for 
the future, to keep clear of all engagements for life, and 
returned to Paris, in order to diffipate his anxiety, 
where he hired an apartment in one of the academies, 
in the exerciſes whereof he took ſingular delight. Du- 
ring his refidence at this place, he had the good for- 
tune to ingratiate himſelf with a great general, a de- 
ſcendent of one of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious fa- 
milies in France; having attracted his notice by ſome 
remarks he had written on Folard's Polybius, which 
were accidentally thewn to that great man by one of his 
aids de camp, who was a particular friend of M 
The favour he had thus acquired was ſtrengthened by 
his aſſiduities and attention. Upon his return to Lon- 
don, he ſent ſome of Handel's neweſt compoſitions to 
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the prince, who was particularly fond of that gentle- 


man's productions, together with Clark's edition of Cæ- 


ſar; and, in the ſpring of the ſame year, before the 
French army took the field, he was honoured with a 
moſt obliging letter from the prince, inviting him to 
come over, it he wanted to fee the operations of the 
campaign, and deſiring he would give himſelf no trouble 
about his equipage. 

NM having ſtill ſome remains of a 8 diſpo- 


ſition, and conceiving this to be a more favourable op- 


portunity than any he ſhould ever meet with again, rea- 


dily embraced the offer, and ſacrificed the ſoft delights 


of love, which at that time he enjoyed without controul, 
to an eager, laborious, and dangerous curiolity. In that 

and the following campaign, during which he was pre- 
ſent at the ſiege of Philipſburg, and ſeveral other ac- 
tions, he enlarged his acquaintance among the French 
officers, eſpecially thoſe of the graver ſort, who had a 
taſte for books and literature; and the friendthip and 
intere{t of thoſe gentlemen were afterwards of {ingular 
ſervice to him, though in an affair In forcign 
from their profeſſion. 

He had all along made diligent inquiry into the trade 
and manufactures of the countries through which he 
had occafion to travel, more particularly thoſe of Hol- 
land, England, and Franca and, as he was well ac- 
quainted with the revenue and farms of this laſt king- 
dom, he ſaw with concern the great diſadvantages un- 
der which our tobacco trade (the moſt conſiderable 
branch of our commerce with that people) was carried 
on; what inconſiderable returns were made to the plant- 
ers, out of the low price given by the French company; 
and how much it was in the power of that company to 
reduce it ſtill lower. M had formed a ſcheme to 
remedy this evil, ſo far as it related to the national loſs 
or gain, by not permitting the duty of one penny in the 
pound, old ſubſidy, to be drawn back on tobacco re- 
exported, He demonſtrated to the miniſtry of that 
time, that ſo inconſiderable a duty could not in the leaſt 
diminiſh the demand from abroad, which was the only 
circumſtance to be apprehended, and that the yearly 
produce of that revenue would amount to one hundred 
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and twenty thouſand pounds, without one ſhilling addi- 
tional expence to the public; but the miniſtry having 
the exciſe- ſcheme then in contemplation, could think of 
no other till that ſhould be tried; and that project ha- 
ving miſcarried, he renewed his application, when they 
approved of his ſcheme in every particular, but diſco- 
vered a ſurpriſing backwardneſs to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

His expectations in this quarter being diſappointed, 
he, by the interpoſition of his friends, preſented a plan 
to the French company, in which he ſet forth the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to themſelves, from fixing 
the price, and ſecuring that fort of tobacco which beſt 
ſuited the taſte of the public and their manufacture; 
and finally propoſed to furniſh them with any quantity, 
at the price which they paid in the port of London. 

AFTER ſome diſpute, they agreed to his propoſal, 
and contracted with him for fifteen thouſand hogtheads 
a-year, for which they obliged themſelves to pay ready 
money, on its arrival in any one or more convenient 
ports in the ſouth or weſtern coaſts of Great Britain 


| that he ſhould pleaſe to fix upon for that purpoſe. 


M no ſooner obtained this contract, than he imme- 
diately ſet out for America, in order to put it in execu- 
tion; and, by way of companion, carried with him a 
little French Abbe, a man of humour, wit, and learn- 
ing, with whom he had been long acquainted, and for 
whom he had done many good offices. 

ON his arrival in Virginia, which opportunely hap- 
pened at a time when all the gentlemen were aflembled 
in the capital of that province, he publiſhed a memorial, 
repreſenting the diſadvantages under which their trade 
was carried on, the true method of redrefling their own 
grievances in that reipect, and propoſing to contract 
with them for the yearly quantity of fifteen thouſand 
hogſheads of ſuch tobacco as was fit for the French 
market, at the price which he demonſtrated to be 
conſiderably greater than that which they had formerly 
received. 


TEIS remonſtrance met with all the ſucceſs and en- 


couragement he could expect : The principal planters, 


ſeeing their own intereſt concerned, readily aſſented to 
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the propoſal, which, through their influence, was alfo 
reliſhed by the reſt; and the only difficulty that re- 
mained related to the ſecurity for payment of the bills 
on the arrival of the tobacco in England, and to the 
time ſtipulated for the continuance of the contract. 
IN order to remove theſe objections, Mr M re- 
turned to Europe, and found the French company of 
farmers diſpoſed to agree to every thing he deſired for 
facilitating the execution of the contract, and perfectly 
well pleaſed with the ſample which he had already ſent; 
but his good friend the Abbe (whom he had left behind 
him in America), by an unparallelled piece of treache- 
ry, found means to overturn the whole project. He ſe- 
cretly wrote a memorial to the company, importing, 
that he found by experience — could afford to 
furniſh them at a much lower price than that which 
they had agreed to give; and that, by being in poſſeſ- 
fon of the contract for five years, as was intended ac- 
. cording to the propoſal, he would have the company ſo 
much in his power, that they muſt afterwards ſubmit to 
any price he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe ; and that, if they 
thought him worthy of ſuch a truſt, he would undertake 
to furniſh them at an eaſier rate, in conjunction with 
{ome of the leading men in Virginia and Maryland, 


with whom, he ſaid, he had already concerted meaſures 


for that purpoſe. | 

THE company were ſo much alarmed at theſe inſi- 
nuations, that they declined complying with Mr M——'s 
demands until the Abbe's return ; and though they af- 
terwards uſed all their endeavours to perſuade him to 
be concerned with that little traitor in his undertaking 
{by which he might {till have been a very conſiderable 
gainer), he reſiſted all their ſolicitations, and plainly told 
them in the Abbe's preſence, that he would never pro- 
{titute his own principles ſo far, as to enter into en- 
gagements of any kind with a perſon of his character, 
much leſs in a {ſcheme that had a manifeſt tendency to 
lower the market price of tobacco in England. 

TH s ended a project the moſt extenſive, ſimple, and 
caſy, and (as appeared by the trial made) the beſt cal- 
culated to raiſe an immenſe fortune, of any that was 
ever undertaken or planned by a private perſon ; a pro- 
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je&, in the execution of which, M—— had the good 
of the public, and the glory of putting in a flourithing 
condition the valuable branch of our trade (which gives 

employment to two great provinces, and above two hun- 
dred ſail of ſhips) much more at heart than his own 


private intereſt. It was reaſonable to expect, that a man 


whoſe debts M-—— had paid more than once, whom 
he had obliged in many other reſpects, and whom he 
had carried with him at a very conſiderable expence, on 
this expedition, merely with a view of bettering his for- 
tune, would have acted with common honeſty, if not 
with gratitude; but ſuch was the depravity of this little 
monſter's heart, that, on his deathbed, he left a confi- 
derable fortune to mere ſtrangers, with whom he had 
little or no connection, without the leaſt thought of re- 
funding the money advanced for him by Mt, in or- 
der to prevent his rotting in a jail. 

WREN M had once obtained a command of mo- 
ney, he, by his knowledge in ſeveral branches of trade, 
as well as by the aſſiſtance of ſome intelligent friends at 
Paris and London, found means to employ it to very 
good purpoſe; and had he been a man of that ſelfiſh 
diſpoſition, which too much prevails in the world, he 
might have been at this day maſter of a very ample for- 
tune; but his ear was never deaf to the voice of diſtreſs, 
nor his beneficent heart ſhut againſt the calamities of 
his fellow-creatures. He was even ingenious in contri- 
ving the moſt delicate methods of relieving modeſt in- 
digence, and, by his induſtrious benevolence, often an- 
ticipated the requeſts of miſery. 

I couLDd relate a number of examples to. illuſtrate 
my, aflertions, in ſome of which you would perceive the 
moſt diſintereſted generality ; but ſuch a detail would 
treſpaſs too much upon your time, and I do not pretend 
to dwell upon every minute circumſtance of his conduct. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that, upon the declaration of war 
with Spain, he gave up all his commercial ſchemes, and 
called in his money trom all quarters, with a view of 
fitting down, for the reſt of his life, contented with 
what he had got, and reſtraining his liberalities to what 
he could {pare from his yearly income. This was a very 
prudential reſolution, could he have kept it; but, upon 
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the breaking out of the war, he could not without con- 
cern ſee many gentlemen of merit, who had been re- 
commended to him, diſappointed of commiſlions, mere- 
ly for want of money to fatisfy the expectations of the 
commiſſion brokers of that time; and therefore launch» 
ed out conſiderable ſums for them on their bare notes, 
great part. whereof was loſt by the death of tome in the 
unfortunate expedition to the Welt Indies. 

He at length, after many other actions of the like 
nature, from motives of pure humanity, love of guſtice, 
and abhorrence of oppreſſion, embarked in a. cauſe; 
every way the moſt important that ever came under 
the diſcuſſion of the courts of law in theſe kingdoms ; 
whether it be confidered in relation to the extraordinary 
nature of the caſe, or the immenſe property of no leſs 
than fifty thouſand pounds a year, and three N 
that depended upon it. 

In the year 1740, the brave admiral who at that time 


commanded his majeſty's fleet in the Welt Indies, among 


the other tranſactions of his ſquadron, tranſmitted to 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, mentioned a young man, whoz 
though in the capacity of a common ſailor on board one 
of the thips under his command, laid claim to the eſtate 
and titles of the Earl of A . Theſe pretenſions 
were no ſooner communicated in the public papers, 
than they became the ſubject of converſation in all com- 
panies; and the perſon whom they chiefly affected, be- 
ing alarmed at the appearance of a competitor, though 
at ſuch a diſtance, began to put himſelf in motion, and 
take all the precautions which he thought neceflxry to 
defeat the endeavour of the young upſtart. Indeed the 
early intelligence he received of Mr A—y's making 
himſelf known in the Weſt Indies, furniſhed him with. 
numberleſs advantages over that unhappy young gentle- 
man; for, being in poſſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, and 
lord 'of many manors in the neighbourhood of the 
very place where the claimant was born, he knew all 
the witnefles who could give the moſt material evidence 
of his legitimacy; and, if his probity did not reſtrain 
him, had, by his power and influence, ſufficient oppor- 
tunity and means of applying to the paſlions and in- 
terelts of the witneſſes, to ſilence many, and gain over 
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others to his ſide; while his competitor, by an abſence 
of fifteen or ſixteen years from his native country, the 
want of education and friends, together with his preſent 
helpleſs ſituation, was rendered abſolutely incapable of 
taking any ſtep for his own advantage. And although 
his worthy uncle's conſpicuous virtue, and religious re- 
gard for juſtice. and truth, might poſſibly be an uncon- 
querable reſtraint to his taking any undue advantages, 
yet the conſciences of that huge army of emiſſaries he 
kept in pay were not altogether ſo very tender and ſcru- 
pulous. This much, however, may be ſaid, without 
derogation from, or impeachment of, the noble earl's 
nice virtue and honour, that he took care to compro- 
mile all differences with the other branches of the fami- 
ly, whole intereſts were, in this affair, connected with 
his own, by ſharing the eſtate with them, and alſo re- 
tained moſt of the eminent counſel within the bar of 
both kingdoms againſt this formidable baſtard, before 
any ſuit was inſtituted by him. | 

WaHiLE he was thus entrenching himſelf againſt the 
attack of a poor forlorn youth, at the diſtance of fifteen 
hundred leagues, continually expoled to the dangers of 
the ſea, the war, and an unhealthy climate, Mr M . 
in the common courſe of converſation, chanced to atk 
ſome queſtions relating to this romantic pretender, of 
one H „who was at that time the preſent Lord 
A a's chief agent. This man, when preſſed, could 
not help owning that the late Lord A—m actually left 
a ſon, who had been ſpirited away into America, ſoon 
after his father's death; but ſaid he did not know whe- 
ther this was the ſame perſon, 

THis information could not fail to make an impreſ- 
ſion on the humanity of Mr M „ Who, being ac- 
quainted with the genius of the wicked party who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of this unhappy young man's eſtate 
and honours, expreſſed no {mall anxiety and apprehen- 
ſion leſt they ſhould take him off by ſome means or 
other; and, even then, ſeemed diſpoſed to contribute 
towards the ſupport of the friendleſs orphan, and to en- 
quire more circumſtantially into the nature of his claim. 
In the mean time his occaſions called him to France 
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and, during his abſence, Mr A 
in the month of October 1741. 

HERE the clergyman was interrupted by Peregrine, 
who ſaid there was ſomething ſo extraordinary, not to 
call it improbable, in the account he had heard of the 
young gentleman's being ſent into exile, that he would 
look upon himſelf as infinitely obliged to the doctor, if 
he would favour him with a true repreſentation of that 
tranſaction, as well as of the manner in which he arri- 
ved and was known at the iſland of Jamaica. 

Iꝝx parſon, in compliance with our hero's requeſt, ta- 
king up the ſtory from the beginning, « Mr A y (faid 
he) is the ſon of Arthur late Lord Baron of A—m, by 
his wife Mary Sh—d, natural daughter to John Duke 
of Þ——— and N———by, whom he publicly mar- 
ried on the 21ſt day of July 1706, contrary to the in- 
clination of his mother, and all his other relations, par- 
ticularly of Arthur late Earl of A a, who bore an 
implacable enmity to the duke her father, and for that 


y arrived in London, 


reaſon did all that lay in his power to traverſe the mar- 


riage : But finding his endeavours ineffectual, he was 
ſo much offended, that he would never be perfectly re- 
conciled to Lord A—m, though he was his preſumptive 
heir. After their nuptials, they cohabited together in 
England for the ſpace of two or three years, during which 
the miſcarried more than once; and he being a man of 
levity, and an extravagant diſpoſition, not only iquan- 
dered away all that he had received of his wife's for- 
tune, but alſo contracted many conſiderable debts, which 
obliged him to. make a precipitate retreat into Ireland, 
leaving his lady behind him in the houſe with his mo- 
ther and fiſter, who, having alſo been averſe to the 
match, had always looked upon her with eyes of diſ- 
guſt. 

IT was not likely that harmony ſhould long ſubſiſt 
in this family, eſpecially as Lady A—m was a woman 
of a lofty ſpirit, who could not tamely bear inſults 
and ill uſage from perſons, who, ſhe had reaſon to be- 
lieve, were her enemies at heart. Accordingly a miſ> 
underſtanding ſoon happened among them, which was 
fomented by the malice of one of her ſiſters-in-law : 
Divers ſcandalous reports of her miſconduct, to which 
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the empty pretenſions of a vain wretched coxcomb 
(who was made uſe of as an infamous tool for that pur- 
poſe) gave a colourable pretext, were trumped up, and 
tranſmitted, with many falſe and aggravating circum- 
ſtances, to her huſband in Ireland ; who, being a giddy 
unthinking man, was ſo much incenſed at theſe inſi- 
nuations, that, in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, he 
ſent to his mother a power of attorney, that ſhe might 
ſue for a divorce in his behalf. A libel was thereupon 
exhibited, containing many ſcandalous allegations, void 
of any real foundation in truth; but being unſupported 
by any manner of proof, it was at length diſmiſſed with 
coſts, atter it had depended upwards of two years. 

Lord A—M finding himſelf abuſed by the miſre- 
preſentations of his mother and ſiſter, diſcovered an in- 
clination to be reconciled to his lady: In conſequence 
of which, ſhe was ſent over to Dublin by her father, 
to the care of a gentleman in that city; in whoſe houſe 
ſhe was received by her huſband, with all the demon- 
ſtrations of love and eſteem. From thence he conduct- 
ed her to his lodgings, and then to his country-houle, 
where ſhe had the misfortune to ſuffer a miſcarriage, 
through fear and reſentment of my lord's behaviour, 
which was often brutal and indecent. From the coun- 
try they removed to Dublin, about the latter end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, 1714, where they had 
not long continued, when her ladyſhip was known to 
be again with child. 

Loxp A—M and his iſſue being next in remainder 
to the honours and eſtate of Arthur Earl of A „was 
extremely ſolicitous to have a ſon; and, warned by the 
frequent miſcarriages of his lady, reſolved to curb the 
natural impatience and ruſticity of his diſpoſition, that 
ſhe might not, as formerly, ſuffer by his outrageous 
conduct. He accordingly cheriſhed her with uncom- 
mon tenderneſs and care; and her pregnancy being 
pretty far advanced, conducted her to his country-ſeat, 
where ſhe was delivered of Mr Ay, about the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May; for none of the 
witneſſes have been able, at this diſtance, with abſolute 
certainty, to fix the preciſe time = his birth, and there 
was no regiſter kept in the parith: As an additional 
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misfortune, no gentleman of faſhion lived in that pariſh; 
nor did thoſe who lived at any conſiderable diſtance, 
care to cultivate an acquaintance with a- man of Lord 
A—m's ſtrange conduct. 5 

BE that as it will, the occaſion was celebrated by his 
lordſhip's tenants and dependents upon the ſpot, and 
in the neighbouring town of New R—ſs, by bonfires, 
illuminations, and other rejoicings ; which have made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of the people, that 
in the place where they happened, and the contiguous 
pariſhes, ſeveral hundred perſons have already declared 
their knowledge and remembrance of this event, in ſpite 
of the great power of the claimant's adverſary in that 
quarter, and the great pains and indirect methods 
taken by his numberleſs agents and emiſlaries, as well 
as by thoſe who are intereſted with him in the event 
of the ſuit, to corrupt and ſuppreſs the evidence. 
| Lord AM, after the birth of his ſon, who was ſent 
to nurſe in the neighbourhood, according to the cuſtom 
of the country (where people of the higheſt diſtinction 
put their children out to nurſe into farm-houſes and 
cabins), lived in harmony with his lady for the ſpace of 
two years: But having, by his folly and extravagance, 
reduced himſelf to great difficulties, he demanded the 
remainder of her fortune from her father the Duke of 
B——, who abſolutely refuſed to part with a ſhilling 
until a proper ſettlement ſhould be made on his daugh- 
ter, which, by that time, he had put out of his own 
power to make, by his folly and extravagance. 
As her ladyſhip, by her endeavours to reform the 
economy of her houſe, had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
ſome idle profligate fellows, who had faſtened them- 
ſelves upon her huſband, and helped to conſume his 
ſubſtance, they ſeized this opportunity of the duke's 
refuſal; and, in order to be reveriged upon the inno- 
cent lady, perſuaded Lord A—m, that the only means 
of extracting money from his grace, would be to turn 
her away, on pretence of infidelity to his bed, for 
which they hinted there was but too much foundation, 
At their ſuggeſtions, a moſt infamous plan was pro- 
jected; in the execution of which, one P „ a poor, 
unbred, ſimple country booby, whom they had decoy- 
Vol!!! R r | 
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ed into a ſnare, loſt one of his ears, and the injured 


lady retired that ſame day to New R—ſs, where ſhe 
continued ſeveral years. She did not, however, leave 
the houſe, without ſtruggling hard to carry her child 
along with her ; but far from enjoying ſuch indulgence, 
ſtri&t orders were given, that the boy ſhould not, for 
the future, be brought within her ſight. This baſe, 
inhuman treatment, inſtead of anſwering the end pro- 
poſed, produced ſuch a contrary effect, that the Duke 
of B., by a codicil to his will, in which he reflects 
upon Lord A- m's evil temper, directed his executors to 
pay to his daughter an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
while her lord and ſhe ſhould continue to live ſe- 
parate; and this allowance was to ceaſe on Lord A- m's 
death. þ = | 
WHILE ſhe remained in this ſolitary ſituation, the 
child was univerſally known and received as the legiti- 
mate ſon and heir of her lord, whoſe affection for the 
boy was ſo conſpicuous, that, in the midſt of his own 
neceſſities, he never failed to maintain him in the dreſs 


and equipage of a young nobleman. In the courſe of 


his infancy, his father having often changed his place 
of reſidence, the child was put under the inſtructions 


of a great many different ſchoolmaſters, ſo that he was 


perfectly well known in a great many different parts of 
the kingdom ;,, and his mother ſeized all opportunities 
(which were but rare, on account of his father's orders 
to the contrary) of ſeeing and giving him proofs;of her 
maternal tenderneſs, until ſhe ſet out for England, after 
having been long in a declining ſtate of health, by a 
paralytical diſorder ; upon the conſequence of which, 


1uch dependence was placed by her inconſiderate huſ- 


band, who was by this time reduced to extreme pover- 
ty, that he actually married a woman whom he had 
long kept as a miſtreſs. This creature no ſooner under- 
ſtood that Lady A—m was departed from Ireland, than 
the openly avowed her marriage, and went about public- 


ly with Lord A—m, vifiting his acquaintances in the 


character of his wife. | | | 
FrRoM this æra may be dated the beginning of Mr 

A y's misfortune : 'This artful woman, who had 

formerly treated the child with an appearance of fondneſs, 
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in order to ingratiate herſelf with the father, now look- 
ing upon herſelf as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the family, 
thought it was high time to alter her behaviour with 
regard to the unfortunate boyz and accordingly, for 
obvious reaſons, employed a thouſand artifices to alie- 
nate the heart of the weak father from his unhappy 
offspring: Yet, notwithſtanding all her inſinuations, 
nature ſtill maintained her influence in his heart; and 
though ſhe often found means to irritate him by artful 
and malicious accuſations, his reſentment, never ex- 
tended farther than fatherly correction. She would 
have found it impoſſible to accompliſh his ruin, had 
not her efforts been reinforced by a new auxiliary, who 
was no other than his uncle, the preſent uſurper of his 
title and eſtate; yet even this confederacy was over- 
awed, in ſome meaſure, by the fear of alarming the 
unfortunate mother, until her diſtemper increaſed to a 
moſt deplorable degree of the dead palſy, and the death of 
her father had reduced her to a moſt forlorn and abject 
ſtate of diſtreſs. Then they ventured upon the execu- 
tion of their projects; and (though their aims were 
widely different) concurred in their endeavours to re- 
move the hapleſs boy, as the common obſtacle to both. 

LoRD AM who (as I have already obſerved) was 
a man of weak intellects, and utterly void of any fixed 

principle of action, being by this time reduced to ſuch 
a pitch of miſery, that he was often obliged to pawn his 
wearing-apparel in order to procure the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and having no other fund remaining, 
with which he could relieve his preſent neceſſities, ex- 
cept a ſale of the reverſion of the A a eſtate, to 
which the nonage of his ſon was an effectual bar, he 
was adviſed by his virtuous brother, and the reſt of his 
counſellors, to ſurmount this difficulty, by ſecreting 
his ſon, and ſpreading a report of his death. This 
honeſt project he the more readily embraced, becauſe 
he knew that no act of his could fruſtrate the child's 
ſucceſſion. Accordingly, the boy was removed from 
the ſchool at which he was then boarded, to the houſe 
of one K—gh, an agent and accomplice of the preſent 
Earl of A——a, where he was kept for ſeveral months 
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cloſely confined ; and, in the mean time, it was in- 
duſtriouſly reported that he was dead. - 
Tris previous meaſure being taken, Lord A—m 
publiſhed adyertiſements in the gazettes, offering re- 
verſions of the A——a eſtate to ſale; and emiſſaries of 
various kinds were employed, to inveigle ſuch as were 
ignorant of the nature of the ſettlement of theſe eſtates, 
or ſtrangers to the affairs of his family. Some people, 
impoſed upon by the report of the child's death, were 
drawn in to purchaſe, thinking themſelves ſafe in the 
concurrence of his lord{hip's brother, upon preſumption 
that he was next in remainder to the ſucceſſion; others, 
tempted by the ſmallneſs of the price (which rarely ex- 
ceeded half a year's purchaſe, as appears by many 
deeds), though they doubted the truth of the boy's 
being dead, ran {mall riſks on the contingency of his 
dying before he ſhould be of age, or in hopes of his 
being prevailed upon to confirm the grants of his fa- 
ther; and many more were treating with him on the 
ſame notions, when their tranſactions were ſuddenly 
interrupted, and the ſcheme of raiſing more money, for 
the preſent, defeated by the unexpected appearance of 
the boy, who being naturally ſprightly and jmpatient 
of reſtraint, had found means to break from his con- 
finement, and wandered up and down the ſtreets of 
Dublin, avoiding his father's houſe, and chuſing to en- 
counter all ſorts of diſtreſs, rather than ſubje& himſelf 
again to the cruelty and malice of the woman who ſup- 
plied his mother's place, Thus debarred his father's 
protection, and deſtitute of any fixed habitation, he 
herded with all the looſe, idle, and diſorderly youths 
in Dublin, ſkulking chiefly about the college, ſeveral 
members and ſtudents of which, taking pity on his 
misfortunes, ſupplied him at different times with cloaths 
and money. In this unſettled and uncomfortable way 
of life did he remain, from the year 1725, to the latter 
end of November 1727 ; at which time his father died 
ſo miſerably poor, that he was actually buried at the 
public expence. | 
TuIs unfortunate nobleman was no ſooner dead, 
than his brother Richard, now Earl of A a, ta- 
king advantage of the nonage and helpleſs ſituation of 
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his nephew, ſeized upon all the papers of the defunct, 
and afterwards uſurped the title of Lord Am, to the 
ſurprize of the ſervants, and others who were acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the family. This uſurpation, 
bold as it was, produced no other effect than that of 
his being inſulted by the populace as he went through 
the ſtreets, and the refuſal of the king at arms to enrol 
the certificate of his brother's having died without iſſue. 
The firſt of theſe inconveniencies he bore without any 
ſenſe of ſhame, though not without repining, conſcious 
that it would gradually vaniſh with the novelty of his 
invaſion ; and as to the laſt, he conquered it by means 
well known and obvious. 

Non will it ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould thus invade 
the rights of an orphan with impunity, if people will 
conſider, that the late Lord Am had not only ſquan- 
dered away his fortune with the moſt ridiculous extra- 


vagance, but alſo aſſociated himſelf with low company, 


ſo that he was little known, and leſs regarded, by per- 
ſons of any rank and figure in life; and his child, of 
conſequence, deharred of the advantages which might 
have accrued from valuable connexions. And though 
it was univerſally known, that Lady A—m had a fon 
in Ireland, ſuch was the obſcurity in which the father 
had lived, during the laſt years of his life, that few of 
the nobility could be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with 
the particular circumſtances of a tranſaction in which 
they had no concern, and which had happened at the 
diſtance of twelve years before the date of this uſurpa- 
tion. Moreover, as their firſt information was no other 
than common fame, the public clamour occaſioned by 
the ſeparation, might inſpire ſuch as were ſtrangers to 
the family affairs, with a miſtaken notion of the child's 

having been born about or after the time of that event. 
The hurry and buſtle occaſioned by the arrival of the 
lord lieutenant about this period, the reports induſtri- 
ouſly propagated of the claimant's death, the obſcurity 
and concealment in which the boy was obliged to hve, 
in order to elude the wicked attempts of his uncle, 
might alſo contribute to his peaceable enjoyment of an 
empty title : And laſtly, Lord Chancellor W—m, whoſe 
immediate province it was to iſſue writs for parliament, 
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was an utter ſtranger in Ireland, unacquainted with the 
deſcents of families, and conſequently did not examine 
farther than the certificate enrolled in the books of the 
king at arms. Over and above theſe circumſtances, 
which naturally account for the ſucceſs of the im- 
poſture, it may be obſerved, that the hapleſs youth had 
not one relation alive, on the ſide of his father, whoſe 
intereſt it was not to forward or connive at his de- 
ſtruction ; that his grandfather the Duke of B-— was 
dead; and that his mother was then in England, in a 
forlorn, deſtitute, dying condition, ſecreted from the 
world, and even from her own relations, by her wo- 
man Mary H „who had a particular intereſt to ſe- 
crete her, and altogether dependent upon a miſerable 
and precarious allowance from the Ducheſs of B-—, 

to whole caprice ſhe was moveover a moſt wretched 

ſlave. | 

NoTw1THSTANDING theſe concurring tin 
ces in favour of the uſurper, he did not think himſelf 
ſecure while the orphan had any chance of finding a 
friend who would undertake his cauſe; and therefore 
laid a plan for his being kidnapped, and ſent to Ameri- 
ca as a ſlave. His coadjutor in this inhuman ſcheme 
was a perſon who carried on the trade of tranſporting 
ſervants to our plantations, and was deeply intereſted 
on this occaſion, having, for a mere trifle, purchaſed of 
the late Lord A—m the reverſion of a conſiderable 
part of the A a eſtate ; which ſhameful bargain was 
confirmed by the brother, but could never take place, 
unlefs the boy could be effectually removed. 

EvERY thing being ſettled with this auxiliary, ſeve- 
ral ruffians were employed in ſearch of the unhappy 
victim ; and the firſt attempt that was made upon him, 
in which his uncle perſonally affiſted, happening near 
one of the great markets of the city of Dublin, an ho- 
neſt butcher, with the affiſtance of his neighbours, 
reſcued him by force from their cruel hands. This, 
however, was but a ſhort reſpite; for (though warned 


by this adventure, the boy ſeldom crept out of his 


lurking places, without the moſt cautious circumſpection) 
he was, in March 1727, diſcovered by the diligence of 
his perſecutors, and forcibly dragged on board of a 
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ſhip bound for. Newcaſtle on Delaware river in Ameri- 
ca, where he was fold as a flave, and kept to hard la- 


bour, much above his age or ſtrength, for the ſpace of 


thirteen years, during which he was transferred from 
one perſon to another. 

WHriLE he remained in this ſervile ſituation, he 
often mentioned, to thoſe in whom he thought ſuch 
confidence might. be placed, the circumſtances of his 
birth and title, together with the manner of his being 
exiled from his native country; although, in this par- 
ticular, he neglected a caution which he had received 
in his paſſage, importing that ſuch a diſcovery would 
coſt him his life. Meanwhile the uſurper quietly en- 
joyed his right; and to thoſe who queſtioned him about 
his brother's ſon, conſtantly replied, That the boy had 
been dead for ſeveral years: And Arthur, Earl of 
A——a, dying in April 1737, he, upon pretence of 
being next heir, ſucceeded to the honours and eſtate of 
that nobleman. 

THe term of the nephew's bondage, which had been 
lengthened out beyond the uſual time, on account of 
his repeated attempts to eſcape, being expired in the 
year 1739, he hired himſelf as a common ſailor in a 
trading veſſel bound to Jamaica; and there, being en- 
tered on board of one of his majeſty's ſhips under the 


command of Admiral Vernon, openly declared his pa- 


rentage and pretenſions. This extraordinary claim, 
which made a great noiſe in the fleet, reaching the ears 
of one Lieutenant S—n, nearly related to the uſurper's 
Iriſh wife, he believed the young gentleman to be an 
impoſtor; and thinking it was incumbent on him to 
diſcover the cheat, he went on board the ſhip to which 
the claimant belonged, and having heard the account 
which he gave of himſelf, was, notwithſtanding his. 
prepoſſeſſions, convinced of the truth of what he al- 
ledged. On his return to his own ſhip, he chanced to 
mention this extraordinary affair upon the quarter- 
deck, in the hearing of Mr B n, one of the mid- 
ſhipmen, who had formerly been at ſchool with Mr 
A——y. This young gentleman not only told the lieu- 
tenant, that he had been ſchool-fellow with Lord 
A—m's fon, but allo declared that he ſhould know 
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him again, if not greatly altered, as he fill retained a 
perfect idea of his countenance. 

Upo this intimation, the lieutenant naſe that 
the experiment ſhould be tried; and went with the 
midſhipman on board the ſhip that the claimant was in 
for that purpoſe. After all the ſailors had been aſſem- 
bled upon deck, Mr B—n, caſting his eyes around, im- 
mediately diſtinguiſhed Mr A y in the crowd, and 
laying his hand on his ſhoulder, „This is the man,” 
ſaid he; affirming, at the fame time, that, while he 
continued at ſchool with him, the claimant was reputed 
and reſpected as Lord A—m's ſon and heir, and main- 


rained in all reſpects ſuitable to the dignity of his rank. 


Nay, he was, in like manner, recognized by ſeveral 
other perſons in the fleet, who had known him in his 
infancy. 

THESE things being pred to the admiral, he ge- 
nerouſly ordered him to be ſupplied with neceſſaries, 
and treated like a gentleman; and, in his next diſ- 
patches, tranſmitted an account of che affair to the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, among the other tranſactions of the fleet. 

IN September or October 1741, Mr A y arrived 
in London; and the firſt perſon to whom he applied 
for advice and affiſtance was a man of the law, nearly 
related to the families of A a and A—m, and well 
acquainted with the particular affairs of each; who, far 
from treating him as a baſtard and impoſtor, received 
him with civility and ſeeming kindneſs, aſked him to 
eat, preſented him with a piece of money, and excuſing 
himſelf from meddling in the affair, adviſed him to go 
to Ireland, as the moſt proper place for commencing a 
ſuit for the recovery of his right. 

BEroRE the young gentleman had an opportunity, 
or indeed any inclination, to comply with this advice, 
he was accidentally met in the ſtreet by that ſame H—n, 


who, as I have mentioned, gave Mr M—— the firſt 


inſight into the affair : This man immediately knew the 
claimant, having been formerly an agent for his father, 
and afterwards a creature of his uncle's, with whom he 


was, not without reaſon, ſuſpected to be concerned in 


kidnapping and tranſporting his nephew. Be that as it 
will, his connections with the uſurper were now broke 
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off by a quarrel, in conſequence of which he had thrown 
up his agency; and he invited the hapleſs ſtranger to 
his houſe, with a view of making all poſſible advantage 
of ſuch a gueſt. | 

THERE he had not long remained, when his treache- 
rous landlord, tampering with his inexperience, effect- 
ed a marriage between him and the daughter of one of 
his own friends, who lodged in his houſe at the ſame 
time : But afterwards, ſeeing no perſon of conſequence 
willing to eſpouſe his cauſe, he looked upon him as an 
incumbrance, and wanted to rid his hands of him ac- 
cordingly. He remembered that Mr M—— had ex- 
preſſed himſelf with all the humanity of apprehenſion 
in favour of the unfortunate young nobleman, before 
his arrival in England; and, being well acquainted with 
the generoſity of his diſpoſition, he no ſooner under- 
ſtood that he was returned from France, than he wait- 
ed upon him with an account of Mr A——y's being 
{afely arrived. Mr M—— was ſincerely rejoiced to 
find, that a perſon who had been ſo cruelly injured, and 


undergone ſo long and continued a ſcene of diſtreſs, was 


reſtored to a country where he was ſure of obtaining 
juſtice, and where every good man (as he imagined) 
would make the cauſe his own: And, being informed 
that the youth was ia want of neceffaries, he gave twen- 
ty guineas to H—n for his uſe, and promiſed to do him 
all the ſervice in his power; but had no intention to take 
upon himſelf the whole weight of ſuch an important af- 
fair, or indeed to appear in the cauſe, until he thould 
be fully and thoroughly ſatisfied that the claimant's pre- 
tenſions were well founded. | 
IN the mean time, H—n inſinuating that the young 
gentleman was not ſafe in his preſent lodging, from the 
machinations of his enemies, M— accommodated 
him with an apartment in his own houſe ; where he was 
at great pains to remedy the defect in his education, by 
rendering him fit to appear as a gentleman in the world. 


Having received from him all the intelligence he could 


give relating to his own affair, he laid the cafe before 
counſel, and diſpatched a perſon to Ireland, to make 
further enquiries upon the fame ſubject ; who, on his 


firſt arrival in that kingdom, found the claimant's 
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birth was as publicly known as any circumſtance of 
that kind could poſſibly be, at ſo great a diſtance of 
time. ; 

THE uſurper and his friends gave all the interruption 
in their power to any reſearches concerning that affair; 
and had recourſe to every art and expedient that could 
be invented, to prevent its being brought to a legal diſ- 
cuſſion : Privilege, bills in chancery, orders of court 
{urreptitiouſly and illegally obtained, and every other 
invention was made uſe of to bar and prevent a fair and 
honeſt trial by a jury. The uſurper himſelf, and his 
agents, at the ſame time that they formed divers con- 
ſpiracies againſt his life, in vain endeavoured to detach 
Mr M from the orphar's cauſe by innumerable ar- 
tifices, inſinuating, cajolling, and miſrepreſenting with 
ſurpriſing dexterity and perſeverance. 

Hrs protector, far from being ſatisfied with their rea- 
fons, was not only deaf to their remonſtrances, bur, 
believing him in danger from their repeated efforts, had 
him privately conveyed into the country; where an un- 
happy accident (which he hath ever ſince ſincerely re- 
gretted) furniſhed his adverſary with a colourable pre- 
text to cut him off in the beginning of his career. | 

A MAN happening to loſe his life by the accidental 
diſcharge of a piece that chanced to be in the young 
gentleman's hands, the account of this misfortune no 
ſooner reached the ears of his uncle, than he expreſſed 
the moſt immoderate joy at having found ſo good a 
handle for deſtroying him, under colour of law. He 
immediately conſtituted himfelf proſecutor, ſet his emif- 
faries at work to ſecure a coroner's inqueſt fuited to his 
cruel purpoſes ; ſet out for the place in perſon, to take 
care that the priſoner ſhould not eſcape; inſulted him 
in jail, in the moſt inhuman manner; employed a whole 
army of attornies and agents, to fpirit up and carry on 
a moſt virulent profecution ; practiſed all the unfair 
methods that could be invented, in order that the un- 
happy gentleman {ſhould be tranfported to Newgate, 
from the healthy priſon to which he was at firſt com- 
mitted ; endeavoured to inveigle him into deſtructive 
confeſſions; and, not to mention other more infamous 
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arts employed in the affair of evidence, attempted to 
ſurpriſe him upon his trial in the abſence of his wit- 
neſſes and counſel, contrary to a previous agreement 
with the proſecutor's own attorney: Nay, he even ap- 
peared in perſon upon the bench at the trial, in order 
to intimidate the evidence, and brow-beat the unfor- 
tunate priſoner at the bar, and expended above a thou- 
ſand pounds in that proſecution. In ſpite of all his 
wicked efforts, however, which were defeated by the 
ſpirit and indefatigable induſtry of Mr M——, the 
young gentleman was honourably acquitted, to the evi- 
dent ſatisfaction of all the impartial; the misfortune 
that gave a handle for that unnatural proſecution ap- 


pearing to a demonſtration to have been a mere accl- 


dent. 

Ix a few months, his protector, who had now open- 
ly eſpouſed his cauſe (taking with him two gentlemen 
to witneſs his tranſactions), conducted him to his native 
country, with a view to be better informed of the ſtrength 
of his pretenſions, than he could be by the intelligences 
he had hitherto received, or by the claimant's own dark 
and almoſt obliterated remembrance of the facts which 
were eſſential to be known. Upon their arrival in Dub- 
lin, application was made to thoſe perſons whom Mr 
A——y had named as his ſchoolmaſters and compa- 
nions, together with the ſervants and neighbours of his 
father. Theſe, though examined ſeparately, without 
having the leaſt previous intimation of what the claimant 
had reported, agreed in their accounts with him, as well 
as with one another, and mentioned many other people 
as acquainted with the ſame facts, to whom Mr M 
had recourſe, and ſtill met with the fame unvaried in- 
formation. By theſe means, he made ſuch progreſs in 
his inquiries, that, in leſs than two months, no fewer 
than one hundred perſons, from different quarters of the 
kingdom, either perſonally, or by letters, communi- 
cated their knowledge of the claimant, in declarations 
conſonant with one another, as well as with the ac- 
counts he gave of himſelf. Several ſervants who had 
lived with his father, and been deceived with the ſtory 
of his death, ſo induſtriouſly propagated by his uncle, 
no ſooner heard of his being in Dublin, than they came 
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from different parts of the country to ſee him; and 
though great pains were taken to deceive them, they, 
nevertheleſs, knew him at firſt ſight; ſome of them 
fell upon their knees to thank heaven for his preſerva- 
tion, embraced his legs, and ſhed tears of joy for his 
return. 

ALTHOUGH the conduct of his adverſary, particu- 
larly in the above mentioned proſecution, together with 
the evidence that already appeared, were ſufficient to 
convince all mankind of the truth of the claimant's pre- 
tenſions, Mr M „ in order to be further ſatisfied, 
reſolved to ſee how he would be received upon the ſpot 
where he was born; juſtly concluding, that, if he was 
really an impoſtor, the baſtard of a kitchen- wench, pro- 
duced in a country entirely poſſeſſed by his enemy and 
his allies, he muſt be looked upon in that place with 
the utmoſt deteſtation and contempt. 

TEIs his intention was no ſooner known to the ad- 
verſe party, than their agents and friends, from all quar- 
ters, repaired to that place, with all poffible diſpatch, 
and uſed all their influence with the people, in remon- 
{trances, threats, and all the other arts they could deviſe, 
not only to diſcountenance the claimant upon his ar- 
rival, but even to ſpirit up 2 mob to inſult him. Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, and the ſervile awe and 
ſubjection in which tenants are kept by their landlords 
in that part of the country, as ſoon as it was known 
that Mr A——y approached the town, the inhabitants 
crowded out in great multitudes to receive and welcome 
him, and accompanied him into town, with acclama- 
tions and other expreſſions of joy, inſomuch that the 
agents of his adverſary durſt not ſhew their faces. 'The 
Jovereign | of the corporation, who was a particular crea- 
ture and favourite of the uſurper, and whoſe all de- 
pended upon the iſſue of the cauſe, was ſo conſcious of 
the ſtranger's right, and ſo much awed by the behavi- 
our of the people, who knew that conſciouſneſs, that 
he did not think it ſafe even to preſerve the appear- 
ance of neutrality upon this occaſion, but actually held 
„ ga while Mr A——y ditmounted from his 
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Tus ſenſe of conviction in the people manifeſted it- 
{elf ſtill more powerfully when he returned to the ſame 


place in the year 1744, about which time Lord A a 
being informed of his reſolution, determined again to 


be before-hand with him, and ſet out in perſon with his 
agents and friends, ſome of whom were detached before 
him, to prepare for his reception, and induced the 
people to meet him in a body, and accompany him to 
town, with ſuch expreſſions of welcome as they had be- 
fore beſtowed on his nephew; but, in ſpite of all their 
art and intereſt, he was ſuffered to paſs through the 
ſtreet in a mournful ſilence; and though ſeveral barrels 
of beer were produced, to court the favour of the po- 
pulace, they had no other effect than that of drawing 
their ridicule upon the donor; whereas, when Mr 
A——y, two days afterwards, appeared, all the inha- 
bitants, with garlands, ſtreamers, muſic, and other en- 
ſigns of joy, crowded out to meet him, and uſhered 
him into town with ſuch demonſtrations of pleaſure and 
good will, that the noble peer found it convenient to 
hide himſelf from the reſentment of his own tenants, 
the effects of which he muſt have ſeverely felt, had not 
he been ſcreened by the timely remonſtrances of Mr 
M——, and the other gentleman who accompanied his 
competitor. = 

No did his apprehenſion vaniſh with the tranſaction 
of this day; the town was again in uproar on the Sun- 
day following, when it was known that Mr A- in- 
tended to come thither from Dunmain to church; they 
went out to meet him as before, and conducted him ta 
the church-door with acclamations, which terrified his 
uncle to ſuch a degree, that he fled with precipitation in 
a boat, and ſoon after entirely quitted the place. 

IT would be almoſt an endleſs taſk to enumerate the 
particular ſteps that were taken by one ſide to promote, 
and by the other to delay the trial. The young gentle- 
man's adverſaries finding that they could not, by all the 
ſubterfuges and arts they had uſed, evade it, repeated 
attempts were made to aſſaſſinate him and his protector, 
and every obſtruction thrown in the way of his cauſe 
which craft could invent, villainy execute, and undue 
influence confirm. But all theſe difficulties were ſur- 
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mounted by the vigilance, conſtancy, courage, and ſa- 
gacity of M ; and, at laſt, the affair was brought 
to a very ſolemn trial at bar, which being continued, by 
ſeveral adjournments, from the eleventh to the twenty- 
fifth day of November, a verdict was found for the 
claimant, by a jury of gentlemen, which, in point of 
reputation and property, cannot be eaſily parallelled in 
the annals of that or any other country; a jury that 
could by no means be ſuſpected of prepoſſeſſions in fa- 
your of Mr A------y (to whole perſon they were abſo- 
lute ſtrangers), eſpecially if we conſider that a gentle- 
man in their neighbourhood, who was nephew to the 
foreman, and nearly related to ſome of the reſt of their 
number, forfeited a conſiderable eſtate by their deci- 
ſion. 

Tris verdict (ſaid the parſon) gave the higheſt ſatis- 
faction to all impartial perſons that were within reach 
of being duly informed of their proceedings, and of the 
different genius and conduct of the parties engaged in 

the conteſt, but more eſpecially to ſuch as were in court 
(as I was) at the trial, and had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the characters and behaviour of the perſons who 
appeared there to give evidence. To ſuch it was very ap- 
parent, that all the witneſles produced there on the part of 
the uncle were either his tenants, dependents, pot-com- 
panions, or perſons ſome way or other intereſted in the 
iſſue of the ſuit, and remarkable for a low kind of cun- 
ning; that many of them were perſons of profligate lives, 
who deſerved no credit; that (independent of the levi- 
ty of their characters) thoſe of them who went under 
the denomination of colonels (Colonel L—tftts alone ex- 
cepted, who had nothing to ſay, and was only brought 
there in order to give credit to that party), made ſo ridicu- 
lous a figure, and gave ſo abſurd, contradictory, and incon- 
ſiſtent an evidence, as no court or jury could give the leaſt 
degree of credit to. On the other hand, it was obſerved, 
that the nephew and Mr M his chief manager (be- 
ing abſolute ſtrangers in that country, and unacquainted 
with the characters of the perſons they had to deal with), 
were obliged to lay before the court and jury ſuch evi- 
dence as came to their hand, ſome of whom plainly ap- 
peared to have been put upon them by their adverſaries 
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with a deſign to hurt. It was alſo manifeſt, that the 
witneſſes produced for Mr A------y were ſuch as could 
have no manner of connection with him, nor any de- 

ndence whatſoever upon him, to influence their evi- 
dence; for the far greateſt part of them had-never ſeen him 
from his infancy till the trial began, and many of them 
(though poor and undignified with the title of colonels) 
were people of unblemiſhed character, of great ſimpli- 
city, and ſuch as no man in his ſenſes would pitch up- 
on to ſupport a bad cauſe. It is plain that the jury 
(whoſe well-known honour, impartiality, and penetra- 
tion muſt be revered by all who are acquainted with 
them) were not under the leaſt difficulty about their 
verdict ; for they were not incloſed above half an hour, 
when they returned with it. Theſe gentlemen could 
not help obſerving the great inequality of the parties en- 
gaged, the great advantages that the uncle had in every 
other reſpect (except the truth and juſtice of his caſe) 
over the nephew, by means of his vaſt poſſeſſions, and 
of his power and influence all round the place of his 
birth; nor could the contraſt between the different ge- 
niuſes of the two parties eſcape their obſervation. They 
could not but ſee and conclude, that a perſon who had 
confeſſedly tranſported and fold his orphan nephew in- 
to ſlavery, who, on his return, had carried on ſo un- 
warrantable and cruel a proſecution to take away his life 
under colour of law, and who had alſo given ſuch gla- 
ring proofs of his {kill and dexterity in the management 
of witneſſes for that cruel purpoſe, was in like manner 
capable of exerting the ſame happy talent on this occa- 
ſion, when his all was at ſtake; more eſpecially, as he 
had ſo many others who were equally intereſted with 
himſelf, and whoſe abilities in that reſpect fell nothing 
ſhort of his own, to ſecond him in it. The gentlemen 
of the jury had alſo a near view of the manner in which 
the witneſſes delivered their teſtimonies, and had from 
thence an opportunity of obſerving many circumſtances 
and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of truth and falſehood, 
from which a great deal could be gathered, that could 
not be adequately conveyed by any printed account, how 
exact ſoever; conſequently, they muſt have been much 
better judges of the evidence on which they founded 
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their verdict, than any perſon, who had not the ſame 
opportunity, can poſſibly be. Sr 2 

THESE, Mr Pickle, were my reflections on what I 
had occaſion to obſerve concerning that famous trial z 
and on my return to England, two years after, I could 
not help pitying the ſelf- ſuſciency of ſome people, who, 
at this diſtance, pretended to paſs their judgment on 
that verdict with as great poſitiveneſs as if they had 
been in the ſecrets of the cauſe, or upon the jury who 
tried it, and that from no better authority than the de- 
clamations of Lord A-----a's emiſſaries, and ſome fal- 
fified printed accounts, artfully cooked up on purpoſe 
to miſlead and deceive. 

Bo r to return from this digreſſion---Lord A.——-a, 
the defendant in that cauſe, was ſo conſeious of the 
ſtrength and merits of his injured nephew's caſe, and 
that a verdict would go againſt him, that he ordered a 
writ of error to be made out before the trial was ended; 
and the verdict was no ſooner given than he immediately 
lodged it, though he well knew he had no manner of error 
to aſſign. This expedient was practiſed merely for-vexa- 
tion and delay, in order to keep Mr -A——y from the 
poſſeſſion of the fmall: eſtate he had recovered by the 
verdict, that, his lender funds being -exhauſted, he 
might be deprived of other means to proſecute his right; 
and, by the moſt oppreſſive contrivances and ſcandalous 
chicanery, it has been kept up to this day, without his 
being able to aſſign the leaſt ſhadow of any error. 
LORD A A was not the only antagoniſt that Mr 
A y had to deal with ; all the different branches of 
the A-——a family, who had been worrying one ano- 
ther at law ever fince the death of the late Earl of A——a, 
about the partition of his great eſtate, were now firmly 
united in an aſſociation againſt this unfortunate gentle- 
man; mutual deeds were executed among them, by 
which many great lordſhips and eſtates were given up by 
the uncle to perſons who had no right to poſſeſs them, 
in order to engage them to fide with him againſt his 
nephew, in with- holding the unjuſt poſſeſſion of the re- 
mainder. 

Tusk confederates havi ing held ſeveral eee 
againſt their common enemy, and finding that his cauſe 
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gathered daily ſtrength ſince the trial, by the acceſſion 
of many witneſſes. of figure and reputation, who had not 
been heard of defore, and that the only chance they 
had to prevent the ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of his right, 
and their own deſtruction, was by ſtripping Mr M 
of the little money that yet remained, and ſtopping all 
further refources whereby he might be enabled to pro- 
ceed; they, therefore, came to a determined reſolution 
to carry that hopeful ſcheme into execution; and, in 
purſuance thereof, they have left no expedient or ſtra- 
tagem, how extraordinary or ſcandalous ſoever, unprac- 
tiſed, to diſtreſs Mr A y and that gentleman. For 
that end, all the oppreſſive arts and dilatory 3 
contrivances that the fertile invention of the loweſt pet 
tifoggers of the law could poſſibly deviſe, have with Wass 
dexterity been played off againſt them, in fruitleſs quib- 
bling, and malicious ſuits, entirely foreign to the merits 
of the cauſe. Not to mention numberleſs other acts of 
oppreſſion, the moſt extraordinary and unprecedented 
proceedings, by means whereof this ſham writ of error 
hath been kept on foot ever ſince November 1743, is 
to me (ſaid the doctor) a moſt flagrant inſtance, not 
only of the prevalency of power and money (when em- 
ployed, as in the preſent caſe, againſt an unfortunate 
helpleſs man, diſabled, as he is, of the means of aſcer- 
taining his right), but of the badneſs of a cauſe, that 
hath recourſe to ſo many iniquitous e to ſup- 
port it. 


IN q word, the whole conduct of Lord A------a and 


his party, from the beginning to this time, hath been 
ſuch as ſufficiently manifeſts, that it could proceed from 
no other motives than a conſciouſneſs of Mr A------ 8 
right, and of their own illegal uſurpations, and ſrom a 
terror of truſting the merits of their caſe to a fair diſ- 
cuſſion by the laws of their country; and that the inten- 
tion and main drift of all their proceedings plainly tends 
to ſtifle and ſmother the merits of the caſe from the 
knowledge of the world, by oppreſſive arts and ingeni- 
ous delays, rather than truſt it to the candid e 
tion of an honeſt jury. What elſe could be the motives 
of kidnapping the claimant, and tran{porting him Ss 
an infant? of the various attempts made upon Eis lite 
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ſince his return? of the attempts to diveſt him of ali 
aſſiſtance to aſcertain his right, by endeavouring ſo ſoli- 
citouſly to 3 on Mr M. —- to abandon him in 
the 5 of retaining an army of counſel before 
any ſuit had been commenced ? of the many ſiniſter at- 
tempts to prevent the trial at bar? of the various arts 
made uſe of to terrify any one from appearing as wit- 
neſs for the claimant, and to ſeduce thoſe who had ap- 
peared ? of the ſhameleſs, unprecedented, low tricks 
now practiſed, to keep him out of the poſſeſſion of that 
_ eſtate for which he had obtained the verdict, thereby 
to diſable him from bringing his cauſe to a further Bear- 
ing; and of the attempts made to buy up Mr M------'3 
debts, and to ſpirit up ſuits againſt him? Is it not ob- 
vious from all theſe circumſtances, as well as from the' 
obſtruction they have given to the attorney-general's 
proceeding to make a report to his Majeſty on the clai- 
mant's petition to the king for the peerage, which was 
referred by his Majeſty to that gentleman, ſo far back 
as 1743, that all their efforts are bent to that one point 
of ſtifling, rather than ſuffering the merits of this cauſe 
to come to a fair and candid hearing; and that the ſole 
conſideration at preſent between them and this unfortu- 
nate man is not whether he is right or wrong, but whe- 
ther he ſhall or ſhall not find money to bring this cauſe 
to a final determination. 

LorD A------4a and his confederates, not king 
themſelves ſafe with all theſe expedients, while there was 
a poſſibility of their antagoniſt's obtaining any aſſiſtance 
from fuch as humanity, compaſſion, generoſity, or 2 
love of juſtice might induce to lay open their purſes to 
his afliſtanee in aſcertaining his right, have, by them- 
{elves and their numerous emiſſaries, employed all the 
arts of calumny, flarider, and detraction againſt him, 
by traducing his cauſe, vilifying his perſon, and moſt 
baſely and cruelly tearing his character to pieces, by 3 
thouſand miſrepreſentations, purpoſely invented and in- 
dduſtriouſly propagated in all places of reſort, which 
is a kind of cowardly aſſaſſination that there is 0 
guarding againſt ; yet, in ſpite of all theſe machinations, 
and the ſhameful indifference of mankind, who ſtand 
aloof unconcerned, and ſee this unhappy gentleman mo- 
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inhumanly oppreſſed by the weight of lawleſs power and 
faction, M- „far from ſuffering himſelf to be de 
jected by the multiplying difficulties that crowd up- 
on him, ſtill exerts himſelf with amazing fortitude 
and aſſiduity, and will (I doubt not) bring the affair he 
began and carried on with ſo much ſpirit, while his fi- 
nances laſted, to a happy concluſion. 

Ir would exceed: the bounds of my intention, and, 
perhaps, treſpaſs too much upon your time, were I to 
enumerate the low artifices and ſhameful quibbles by 
which the uſurper has found means to procraſtinate the 
deciſion of the conteſt between him and his hapleſs ne- 
phew, or to give a detail of the damage and perplexity 
which Mr M------ has ſuſtained and been involved in by 
the treachery and ingratitude of ſome who liſted them- 
{elves under him in the proſecution of this affair, and 
by the villainy of others, who, under various pretences 
of material diſcoveries they had to make, &c. had faſt- 
ened themſelves upon him, and continued to do all 
the miſchief in their power, until the cloven foot was 
detected. 

ONE inſtance, however, is ſo flagrantly flagitious, 

that I cannot reſiſt the inclination I feel to relate it, as 

an example of the moſt infernal perfidy that perhaps 
ever entered the human heart. I have already men- 
tioned the part which H------n acted in the beginning 
of M------'s connection with the unfortunate ſtranger, 
and hinted that the ſaid H------n lay under many obli- 
gations to that gentleman before Mr A------y's arrival 
in England. He had been chief agent to Lord A------a, 
and, as it afterwards appeared, received ſeveral payments 
of a ſecret penſion which that lord enjoyed, for which 
he either could not or would not account. His lords 
ſhip, therefore, in order to compel him to it, took 
out writs againſt him, and his houſe was continually 
iurrounded with catchpoies for the ſpace of two whole 
years. 

MR M------ believing, from H------n's own account 
of the matter, that the poor man was greatly injured, 
and proſecuted on account of his attachment to the 


unhappy young gentleman, did him all the good offices 


n his power, and became ſecurity for him on ſeveral 
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occaſions; nay, ſuch was his opinion of his integrity, 
that, after Mr A------y was cleared of the proſecution 
carried on againſt him by his uncle, his perſon was 
1 uſted to the care of this hypocrite, who deſired that 
he young gentleman might lodge at his houſe for the 
convenience of air, M------'s own occaſions ny him 
oiten into the conntry. N 
Havixc thus, by his e diſſimulation, ac- 
quired ſuch a valuable charge, he wrote a letter to one 
4 Lord A a's attorneys, offering to betray Mr 


Bonny, provided his lordſhip would ſettle his ac- 


count, and give him a diſcharge for eight hundred 
pounds of the penſion, which he had received and not 
accounted for. Mr M.., informed of this treache- 
rous propoſal, immediately removed his lodger from his 
honſe into his own, without aſſigning his reaſons for ſo 
doing, until he was obliged to declare it, in order to 
free himſelf from the importunities of H------n, who 
earneſtly ſolicited his return. This miſcreant, finding 
himfelt detected and diſappointed in his villainous de- 
ſign, was ſo much enraged at his miſcarriage, that, for- 
getting all the benefits he had received from M for 
a ſeries of years, he practiſed all the miſchief that his 
malice could contrive againſt him; and at length enter- 
ed into a confederacy with one 6 and ſeveral 
other abandoned wretches, who, as before ſaid, under 
various pretences of being able to make material diſ- 
coveries, and otherwiſe to ſerve the cauſe, had found 
means to be employed in ſome extra buſineſs relating 
to it, though their real intention was to betray the clai- 
mant. | 

uns confederates, in conjunction with ſome other 
auxiliaries of infamous character, being informed that 
Mr M. — was on the point of ſecuring a conſiderable 
lum, to enable him to proſecute Mr A---—-y's right, 
and to bring it to a happy concluſion, contrived a deep- 
laid ſcheme to dilappoint him in it, and at once to ruin 
ine cauſe. And, previous meajures being taken for that 
wicked purpole, they impoſed upon the young gentle- 
man's incxperience and creduhty, by infinuations equal- 
ly faite, plauſible, and malicious; to which they at 
length gained his belief, by the mention of ſome cir- 
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cumſtances that gave what they alleged an air of proba- 
bility, and even of truth. They ſwore that Mr M 
had taken out an action againſt him for a very large 
ſum of money; that they had actually ſeen the writ 
that the intention of it was to throw him into priſon for 
life, and ruin his cauſe, in conſequence of an agree- 
ment made by him with Lord A——a, and his other 
enemies, to retrieve the money that he had laid out in 
the cauſe. | | 

THis plauſible tale was enforced with ſuch an air of 
truth, candour, and earneſt concern for his ſafety, and 
was ſtrengthened by ſo many imprecations, and corro- 
borating circumſtances of their invention, as would have 
ſtaggered one of much greater experience and know- 
ledge of mankind than Mr A——y could be ſuppoſed 
at that time. The notion of perpetual impriſonment, 
and the certain ruin they made him believe his cauſe was 
threatened with, worked upon his imagination to ſuch 
a degree, that he ſuffered himſelf to be led like a lamb 
to the ſlaughter, by this artful band of villains, who ſe- 
creted him at the lodgings of one Pr—nt—ce, an inti- 
mate of G—ſt—ey's, for ſeveral days, under colour of his 
being hunted by bailiffs employed by Mr , 
where he was not only obliged by them to change his 
name, but even his wife was not ſuffered to have acceſs 
to him. 

Tul deſign was to have fold him, or drawn him 
into a ruinous compromiſe with his adverſaries, for a 
valuable conſideration to themſelves. But as no ties are 
binding among ſuch a knot of villains, the reſt of the 
conipirators were jockied by G—ſt—ey ; who, in order 
to monopolize the advantage'to himſelf, hurried his prize 
into the country, and ſecreted him even from his con- 
federates, in a place of concealment one hundred miles 
from London, under the ſame ridiculous pretence of 
M——s having taken out a writ againſt him, and of 
bailifis being in purſuit of him every where round Lon- 
don. 

Hr was no ſooner there, than G—ſt—cy, as a previ- 
oas itep to the other villainy he intended, tricked him 
out of a bond for ſix thouſand pounds, under colour of 
his having a perſon ready to advance the like ſum upon 


* 
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it, as an immediate fund for carrying on his cauſe; af. 
ſuring him, at the ſame that the had a ſet of gentlemen 
ready, who were willing to advance twenty-five thouſand 
pounds more for the {ame purpoſe, and to allow him five 
hundred pounds a-year for his maintenance, till his cauſe 
thould be made an end of, provided that Mr M 
mould have no further concern with him and his cauſe. 

Mr A——y, having by this time received ſome in- 
timations of the deceit that had been put upon him, 
made anſwer, that he ſhould look upon himſelf as a ve- 
ry ungrateful monſter, . indeed, if he deſerted a perſon 
who had ſaved his life, and ſo generouſly ventured his 
own,' together with his fortune, in his cauſe, until he 
ſhould firſt be certain of the truth of what was alleged 
of him, and abſolutely rejected the propoſal. G—ſt—ey, 
who had no other view in making it than to cover. the 
ſecret villainy he meditated againſt him, and to facilitate 
the execution thereof, eaſily receded from it, when 
he found Mr A y ſo averſe to it, and undertook 

| nevertheleſs to raiſe the money; adding, that he might, 
if he pleaſed, return to Mr M whenever it was ſe- 
cured. The whole drift of this pretended undertaking 
to raiſe the twenty-five thouſand pounds was only to lay 
a foundation for a dextrous contrivance to draw Mr 
A y unwarily. into the execution of a deed, relin- 
quiſhing all his right and title, under a notion of its be- 
ing a deed to ſecure the repayment of that ſum. 

GC—sT—EY having, as he imagined, ſo far paved 
the way for the execution of ſuch a deed, enters into 
an agreement with an agent, employed for that purpoſe 
by Mr A——y's adverſaries, purporting, that, in con- 
ſideration of the payment of a bond for fix thouſand 
pounds, which he, G---{t---ey, had, as he pretended, 
laid outzin Mr A y's cauſe, and of an annuity of 

4 | ſeven hundred pounds a-year, he was to procure for 

11-19 | them from Mr A——y a deed ready executed, relin- 

#181 quiſhing all right and title to the A a eſtate and 

4:3 honours. Every thing being prepared for the execution 

5 4 of this infernal ſcheme, unknown to Mr A——y, 

[| G—it—ey then thought proper to ſend for him to town 

ET from his retirement, in order, as he pretended, to exe- 

i! þ cute a ſecurity of twenty-five thouſand pounds. 
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Tar1s intended victim to that villain's avarice no ſoon- 
er arrived in town, full of hopes of money to carry on 
his cauſe, and of agreeably ſurpriſing his friend and 
protector Mr M with ſo ſcafonable and unexpected 
a reinforcement, than an unforeſeen difficulty aroſe, 
concerning the payment of G—ſt—ey's fix thouſand 
pound bond. That money was to have been raiſed out 
of the eſtate of a lunatic, which could not be done with- 
out the leave of the Court of Chancery, to whom an 
account muſt have been given of the intended applica- 
tion of it. While preparations were making to rectify 
this omiſſion, G ſt ey immediately carried Mr A——y 
again into the country, leſt he ſhould happen to be un- 
deceived by ſome means or other. 


In the mean time, this wicked mockingtion was pro-' 


videntially diſcovered by Mr M „before it could be 
carried into execution, by means of the jealouſies thar 
aroſe among the conſpirators themſelves; and was, at 
the ſame time, confirmed to him by a perſon whom the 
very. agent for the A——a party had entruſted with 
the ſecret. M no ſooner detected it than he com- 
municated his diſcovery to one of Mr A y's coun- 
ſel, a man of great worth; and immediately thereupon 
took proper meaſures to defeat it. He then found means 
to lay open to Mr A y himſelf the treacherous 
ſcheme that was laid for his deſtruction: He was highly 

ſenſible of it; and could never afterwards reflect on the 
inare that he had ſo unwarily been drawn into, and had 
o narrowly eſcaped, without a mixture of horror, ſhame, 
and gratitude to his deliverer. 


THE conſummate aflurance of the monſters who were 


engaged in this plot, after they had been detected, and 
upbraided with their treachery, is ſcarce to be paralleled ; 

for they not only owned the fact of ſpiriting Mr Ay 
away, in the manner above mentioned, but juſtified 
their doing it as tending to his ſervice. They allo main- 
tained, that they had actually ſecured the twenty-five 
thouſand pounds for him, though they never could 
name any one perſon who was to have advanced the 
money. No man was more active in this ſcheme than 
H----n 3 nor any man more folicitous to keep Mr A——y 
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up in the falſe impreſſions he had received, or in pro- 


jecting methods to ruin his protector, than he. 
AMONG many other expedients for that purpoſe, a 

moſt malicious attempt was made to lodge an informa- 

tion againſt him, for treaſonable practices, with the ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, notwithſtanding the repeated proofs he 


had given of his loyalty; and, as a preparatory ſtep to 
his accuſation, a letter, which this traitor dictated, was 


copied by another perſon, and actually ſent to the Earl 


of C-, importing, that the perſon who copied the 
letter had an affair of conſequence to communicate to 
his lordſhip, if he would appoint a time of receiving the 
information. But that perſon, upon full conviction of 
the villainy of the ſcheme, abſolutely refufed to proceed 
further in it; ſo that his malice once more proved abor- 
tive; and before he had time to execute any other con- 
trivance of the ſame nature, he was impriſoned in this 
very jail for debt. 

HERE, finding his creditors incxorable; and himſelf 
Ceſtitute of all other reſource, he made application to 
the very man whom he had injured in ſuch an outrage- 
ous manner, ſet forth his deplorable caſe in the moſt 
pathetic terms, and entreated him, with the moſt ab- 


ject humility, to uſe his influence in his behalf. The 


diſtreſs of this varlet immediately diſarmed M of 
his reſentment, and even excited his compaſſion. With- 
out ſending any anſwer to his remonſtrances, he inter- 
ceded for him with his creditors; and the perſon to 
whom he was chiefly indebted, refuſing to releaſe him 
without ſecurity, this unwearied benefactor joined with 
the priſoner in a bond for above two hundred and forty 
pounds, for which he obtained his releaſe. | 
He was no ſooner diſcharged, however, than he en- 
tered into freſh combinations with G—ſ{t—ey and others, 
in order to thwart his delivererin his ſchemes of raiſing 
money, and otherwiſe to diſtreſs and deprive him of li- 
erty 3 for which purpoſe, no art or induſtry (perjury 
not —— hath been ſpared. And, What is ſtill 
more extraordinary, this perfidious monſter having 
found e to take up the bond, in conſequence of 
which he regained his freedom, hath procured a writ. 
againſt M, upon that very obligation; and taken 
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aſſignments to ſome other debts of that gentleman, with 
the ſame Chriſtian intention. But hitherto he hath, by 
ſurpriſing ſagacity and unſhaken reſolution, baffled all 
their infernal contrivances, and retorted ſome of their 
machinations on their own heads. At this time, when 
he is ſuppoſed by ſome, and repreſented by others, as 


under the circumſtances of oblivion and deſpondence, 


he proceeds in his deſign with the utmoſt calmneſs and 
intrepidity, meditating ſchemes, and ripening meaſures, 
that will one day confound his enemies, and attract th 
notice and admiration of mankind.” | 
PEREGRINE, having thanked the prieſt for his obli- 
ging information, expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the ſcandalous 
inattention of the world to an affair of ſuch importance; 
obſerving, that, by ſuch inhuman neglect, this unfor- 
tunate young gentleman, Mr A y, was abſolutely 


deprived of all the benefit- of ſociety; the ſole end of 
which is, to protect the rights, redreſs the grievances, 


and promote the happineſs of individuals. As for the 
character of M „ he ſaid, it was ſo romantically 
ſingular in all its circumſtances, that, though other mo- 
tives were wanting, curioſity alone would induce him to 
ſeek his acquaintance: But he did not at all wonder at 
the ungrateful returns which had been made to his ge- 
neroſity by H n and many others, whom he had ſer- 
ved in a manner that few, beſides himſelf, would have 
done; for he had been long convinced of the truth con- 
veyed in theſe lines of a celebrated Italian author: 


Li beneficii, che per la loro grandezza, non puonno eſſer 
guiderdonati, con la ſcelerata moneta dell' ingratitudine, ſo- 
no pagati. 


6 The ſtory which you have related of that young 
gentleman (ſaid he) bears a very ſtrong reſemblance to 
the fate of a Spaniſh nobleman, as it was communicated 
to me by one of his own intimate friends at Paris. The 
Counteſs d' Alvarez died immediately after the birth of 
a ſon, and the huſband ſurviving her but three years, 
the child was left ſole heir to his honours and eſtate, 
under the guardianthip of his uncle, who had a ſmall 
fortune and a great many children. This inhuman re- 
lation, coveting the wealth of his infant ward, formed 
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a deſign againſt the life of the helpleſs orphan, and 
truſted the execution of it to his valet de chambre, wha 
was tempted to undertake the murder by the promiſe of 
a conſiderable reward. He accordingly ſtabbed the boy 
with a knife in three different places, on the right ſide. 
of his neck; but, as he was not uſed to ſuch barbarous 
attempts, his hand failed in the performance and he 
was ſeized with ſuch remorſe, that, perceiving the 
wounds were not mortal, he carried the hapleſs victim 
to the houſe of a ſurgeon, by whoſe care they were 
healed; and, in the mean time, that he might not for- 
keit his recompence, found means to perſuade his em- 
ployer, that his orders were performed. A bundle be- 
ing made up for the purpoſe, was publicly interred as 
the body of the child, who was ſaid to have been ſud- 
denly carried off by a convulſion; and the uncle, with- 
out oppoſition, ſucceeded to his honours and eſtate. 
The boy being cured of his hurts, was, about the age 
of ſix, delivered, with a ſmall ſum of money, to a mer- 
chant juſt embarking for Turky; who was given to 
underſtand, that he was the baſtard of a man of quali- 
ty; and that, for family reaſons, it was neceſſary to 


cConceal his birth. 


WHILE the unfortunate orphan remained in this de- 
plorable ſtate of bondage, all the children of the uſurper 
died one after another; and he himſelf being taken dan- 
geroully ill, attributed all his afflictions to the juſt judg- 
ment of God, and communicated his anxiety on that 
ſubject to the valet de chambre, who had been employ- 
ed in the murder of his nephew. That domeſtic, in 
order to quiet his maſter's conſcience, and calm the 
perturbation of his ſpirits, confeſſed what he had done, 
and gave him hopes of ſtill finding the boy by dint of 


induſtry and expence. The unhappy child being the 


only hope of the family of Alvarez, the uncle imme- 
diately ordered a minute enquiry to be ſet on foot; in 
conſequence of which he was informed, that the orphan 
had been ſold to a Turk, who had afterwards transfer- 
red him to an Engliſh merchant, by whom he was con- 
veyed to London. 

An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to this capi- 
tal, where he under {tood that the unhappy exile had, 
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M conſideration of his faithful ſervices, been bound ap- 
prentice to a French barber-ſurgeon ; and, after he had 
ſufficiently qualified himſelf in that profeſſion, been re- 
ceived into the family of the Count de Gallas, at that 
time the Emperor's ambaſſador at the court of London. 
From the houſe of this nobleman he was traced into the 
ſervice of Count d'Oberſtorf, where he had married his 
lady's chambermaid, and then gone to ſettle as a ſurgeon 
in Bohemia. . 5 

IN the courſe of theſe enquiries, ſeveral years elapſed; 
his uncle, who was very much attached to the houſe of 
Auſtria, lived at Barcelona, when the father of this Em- 
preſs Queen reſided in that city, and lent him a very 
conſiderable ſum of money in the moſt preſſing emer- 
gency of his affairs; and when that prince was on the 
point of returning to Germany, the old count, findin 
his end approaching, ſent his father confeſſor to his Ma- 
jeſty, with a circumſtantial account of the barbarity he 
had practiſed againſt his nephew, for which he implo- 
red forgiveneſs, and begged he would give orders, that 
the orphan, when found, ſhould inherit the dignities 
and fortune which he had unjuſtly uſurped. 

H1s Majeſty aſſured the old man, that he might make 
himſelf eaſy on that ſcore, and ordered the confeſſor to 
follow him to Vienna, immediately after the count's 
death, in order to afhiſt his endeavours in finding out 
the injured heir. The prieſt did not fail to yield obe- 
dience to this command: He informed himſelf of cer- 
tain natural marks on the young count's body, which 
were known to the nurſe and women who attended 
him in his infancy; and, with a gentleman whom the 
Emperor ordered to accompany him, ſet out for Bohe- 
mia, where he ſoon found the object of his enquiry, in 
the capacity of major domo to a nobleman of that 
country, he having quitted his profeſſion of ſurgery for 
that office. 

HE was not a little ſurpriſed, when he found him- 
ſelf circumſtantially catechiſed about the particulars of 
his life, by perſons commiſſioned for that purpoſe by 
the Emperor. He told them, that he was abſolutely 
ignorant of his own birth, though he had been inform- 
ed, during his refidence in Turky, that he was the 
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baſtard of 2 Spaniſh grandee, and gave them a minute 
detail of the pilgrimage he had undergone. This in- 
formation agreeing with the intelligence which the 
prieſt had already received, and being corroborated by 
the marks upon his body, and the very ſcars of the 
wounds which had been inflicted upon him in his in- 
fancy, the confeſſor, without further heſitation, ſaluted 
him by the name of Count d' Alvarez, grandee of Spain, 
and explained the whole myſtery of his fortune. 

Ir he was agreeably amazed at this explanation, the 
caſe was otherwiſe with his wife, who thought herſelf 
In great danger of being abandoned by an huſband of 
ſuch high rank; but he immediately diſpelled her ap- 
prehenſion, by afuring her, that, as ſhe had ſhared in 
his adverſity, ſhe ſhould alſo partake of his good for- 
tune. He ſet out immediately for Vienna, to make 
his acknowledgments to the Emperor, who favoured 
him with a very gracious reception, promiſed to uſe his 
influence, fo that he might enjoy the honours and eſtate 
of his family, and in the mean time acknowledged him- 
ſelf his debtor for four hundred thouſand florins, which 
he had borrowed from his uncle. He threw himſelf at 
the feet of his auguſt protector, expreſſed the moſt 
grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs, and begged he might be 
permitted to ſettle in ſome of his Imperial Majeſty' s do- 
minions. 

Tris requeſt was immediately granted; he was al- 
lowed to purchaſe land in any part of the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, to the amount of 
the ſum I have mentioned ; ; and made choice of the 
country of Ratibor in Sileſia, where, i in all probability, 
he ſtill reſides.” 

PEREGRINE had ſcarce finiſhed the narrative, when 
he perceived Mr M—— flip ſomething into the hand 
of the young man with whom he had been converſing 
at the other end of the room, and riſe up from the 
table in order to take his leave. He at once underſtood 
the meaning of this conveyance, and longed for an op- 
portunity to be acquainted with ſuch a rare inſtance of 
primitive benevolence; but the conſciouſneſs of his pre- 

{nt ſituation hindered him fram making any advance 
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that might be conſtrued into forwardneſs or preſump- 
tion. | 


FEET TT) » 3B 

He is ſurpriſed with the appearance of Hatchway and 

Pipes, wwho take up their habitation in his neighbourhood, 
contrary to his inclination and expreſs defire. 


EING now regularly initiated in the myſteries of 
5 the Fleet, and reconciled in ſome meaſure to the 
cuſtoms of the place, he began to bear the edge of re- 
flection without wincing; and thinking it would be 
highly imprudent in him to defer any longer the pur- 
poſes by which only he could enjoy any eaſe and ſatis- 
faction in his confinement, he reſolved to reſume his 
taſk of tranſlating, and every week compoſe an occa- 
ſional paper, by way of revenge upon the miniſter, 
againſt whom he had denounced eternal war. With 
this view, he locked himſelf up in his chamber, and 
went to work with great eagerneſs and application; 
when he was interrupted by a ticket porter, who, put- 
ting a letter in his hand, vaniſhed in a moment, before 
he had time to peruſe the contents. 

Our hero, opening the billet, was not a little ſurpri- 
ſed to find a bank note for fifty pounds, incloſed in a 
blank ſheet of paper; and having exerciſed his memo- 
ry and penetration on the ſubject of this unexpected 
windfal, had juſt concluded, that it could come from no 
other hand than the lady who had ſo kindly viſited 
him a few days before, when his ears were ſuddenly in- 
vaded by the well known ſound of that whiſtle which 
always hung about the neck of Pipes, as a memorial of 
his former occupation. This tune being performed, he 
heard the noiſe of a wooden leg aſcending the ſtair : 
Upon which he opened his door, and beheld his friend 
Hatchway, with his old ſhip-mate at his back. 
ArrkER a cordial ſhake of the hand, with the uſual 

ſalutation of << What cheer, couſin Pickle ?? honeſt 
Jack ſeated himſelf without ceremony; and caſting his 
eyes around the apartment, Split my topſtay-ſail (faid 
he, with an arch ſneer), you have got into a ſnug birth, 
couſin, Here you may fit all weathers, without being 
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turned out to take your watch, and no fear of the ſhip's 
dragging her anchor. You han't much room to ſpare, 
tis true: An' I had known as how you ſtowed ſo cloſe, 
Tom ſhould have ſlung my own hammock for you, 
and then you mought have knocked down this great 
lubberly hurricane houſe, But, mayhap, you turn in 
double, and ſo you don't chuſe to truſt yourſelf and 
your doxy to a clew and canvas. 

PickLE bore his jokes with great good humour, ral- 


lied him in his turn about the dairy-maid at the garri- 


ſon, enquiring about his friends in the country, aſked if 
he had been to viſit his niece, and, finally, expreſſed a 
defire of knowing the cauſe of his journey to London. 
The licutenant ſatisſied his curioſity in all theſe particu- 
lars; and, in anſwer to the laſt queſtion, obſerved, 
that, from the information of Pipes, underſtanding he 
was land-locked, he had come from the country in or- 
der to tow him into the offing. I know not how the 
wind fits (ſaid he), but if ſo be as three thouſand pounds 
will bring you clear of the cape, ſay the word, and you 
ſha'n' t lie wind-bound another — for want of the 
x alla ; 
Tris. was an offer which fow people in our hero's 
ſituation would have altogether refuſed, eſpecially as he 
had all the reaſon in the world to believe, that, far from 
being a vain unmeaning compliment, it was the genuine 
tribute of friendſhip, which the lieutenant would have 
willingly, aye, and with pleaſure, paid. Nevertheleſs, 
Peregrine peremptorily refuſed his aſſiſtance, though 
not without expreſſing himſelf in terms of acknowledg- 
ment ſuitable to the occaſion. He told him, it would 
be time enough to make uſe of his generoſity, when he 
ſhould find himſelf deſtitute of all other reſource. Jack 
employed all his rhetoric, with' a view of perſuading 
him to take this opportunity to procure his own en- 
largement ; and, finding his arguments ineffectual, in- 
fiſted upon his accepting an immediate ſupply for his 
neceflary occaſions ; ſwearing with great vehemence, 
that he would never return to the garriſon, unleſs he 
would put him upon the footing of any other tenant, 
and receive his rent accordingly. 
Our young gentleman as poſitively ſwore, that he 
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never would conſider him in that light; remonſtrating, . 
that he had long ago ſettled the houſe upon him for 
life, as a pledge of his own eſteem, as well as in confor- 
mity with the commodore's defire; and beſeeching him 
to return to his uſual avocations, proteſted that, if ever 
his ſituation ſhould ſubject him to the neceſſity of bor- 
rowing from his friends, Mr Hatchway ſhould be the 
firſt man to whom he would apply himſelf for ſuccour. 
'Fo convince him that this was not the caſe at preſent, 
he produced the bank note which he had received in 
the letter, together with his own ready money; and 
mentioned ſome other funds, which he invented extem- 
pore, in order to amuſe the lieutenant's concern. - In 
the cloſe of this expoſtulation, he deſired Pipes to con- 
duct Mr Hatchway to the coffeehouſe, where he might 
entertain himſelf with the news-paper for half an hour 
during which he would put on his cloaths, and beſpeak 
{ſomething for dinner, that they might enjoy each 
other's company, as long as his occaſions would permit 
him to ſtay in that place. 

Tax two ſailors were no ſooner gone, than he took 
up the pen, and wrote the following letter, in which he 
incloſed the bank note to his generous benefactreſs: 
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« MADAM, bo . 
«© YOUR humanity is not more ingenious than my 
ſuſpicion. In vain you attempt to impoſe upon me by 
an act of generoſity, which no perſon upon earth but 
your ladyſhip is capable of committing. Though your 
name was not ſubſcribed on the paper, your ſentiments 
were fully diſplayed in the contents, which I muſt beg 
leave to reſtore, with the ſame ſenſe of gratitude, and 
for the ſame reaſons I expreſſed, when laſt I had the 
honour to converſe with you upon this ſubject. Though 
I am deprived of my liberty by the villainy and ingrati- 
tude of mankind, I am not yet deſtitute of the other 
conveniencies of life; and therefore beg to be excuſed 
for incurring an unneceſſary addition to that load of 

obligation you have already laid upon, 
Madam, 
Your ladyſhip's moſt devoted 
Humble ſervant, 
PEREGRINE PICKLE.” 
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HavinG dreſſed himſelf, and repaired to the place of 
appointment, he diſpatched this epiſtle by the hands of 
Pipes, who was ordered to leave it at her ladyſhip's 
houſe, without ſtaying for an anſwer; and in the mean 
time gave directions for dinner, which he and his 
friend Hatchway ate very cheerfully in his own apart- 
ment, after he had entertained him with a fight of all 
the curioſities in the place. During their repaſt, Jack 
repeated his kind offers to our adventurer, who decli- 
ned them with his former obſtinacy, and begged he 
might be no more importuned on that ſubject: But, if 
he inſiſted upon giving ſome freſh proofs of his friend- 
- ſhip, he might have an opportunity of exhibiting it in 
taking Pipes under his care and protection ; for nothing 
affected him fo much as his inability to provide for ſuch 
a faithful adherent. 

THE lieutenant deſired he would give bimſelf no 
trouble upon that ſcore; he being, of his own accord, 
perfectly well diſpoſed to befriend his old thip-mate, 
| Who ſhould never want while he had a fhilling to 
ſpare. But he began to drop ſome hints of an inten- 
tion to fix his quarters in the Fleet, obſerving, that the 
air ſeemed to be very good in that place, and that he 
was tired of living in the country. What he faid did 
not amount to a plain declaration, and therefore Pere- 
grine did not anſwer it as ſuch, though he perceived 
his drift; and took an opportunity of deſcribing the 
inconveniencies of the place, in ſuch a manner, as he 
hoped would deter him from putting ſuch an extrava- 
gant plan in execution. 

TEIs expedient, however, far from anfwering the 
end propoſed, had a quite contrary effect, and fur- 
niſhed Hatchway with an argument againft his own 
unwillingneſs to quit ſuch a difagreeable place. In all 
probability, Jack would have been more explicit with 
regard to the ſcheme he had propoſed, if the conver- 
ſation had not been interrupted by the arrival of Cad- 
wallader, who never failed in the performance of his 
diurnal viſit. Hatchway, conjecturing that this ſtranger 
might have ſome private buſineſs with his friend, quit- 
ted the apartment, on pretence of taking a turn: And 
meeting Pipes at the door, defired his company to the 


Bare, by which name the open ſpace is diſtinguiſhed 3 
where, during a courle of perambulation, theſe two 
companions held a council upon Pickle : In conſequence 
of which it was determined, fince he obſtinately per- 
ſiſted to refuſe their aſſiſtance, that they ſhould take 
lodgings in his neighbourhood, with a view of being 
at hand to miniſter unto his occaſions, in ſpite of his 
talſe delicacy, according to the emergency of his af- 
fairs. 

THis reſolution being taken, they conſulted the 
bar-keeper of the coffechouſe about lodging, and ſhe 
directed them to the warden; to whom the lieutenant, 
in his great wiſdom, reprefented himſelf as a kinſman 
to Peregrine, who, rather than leave that young gentle- 
man by himſelf to the unavoidable diſcomforts of a pri- 
ſon, was inclined to keep him company, till ſuch time 
as his affairs could be put in order. This meaſure he 
the more anxiouſly defired to take, becauſe the pri- 
ſoner was ſometimes ſubject to a diſordered imagination, 
upon which occaſion he ſtood in need of extraordinary 
attendance; and therefore he (the lieutenant) intreated 
the warden to accommodate him with a lodging for 
himſelf and his ſervant, for which he was ready to 
make any reaſonable acknowledgment. The warden, 
who was a ſenſible and humane man, could not help 
applauding his reſolution; and ſeveral rooms being at 
that time unoccupied, he put him immediately in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a couple, which were forthwith prepared for 
his reception. 

Tus affair being ſettled to his ſfatisfattion, he diſ- 
patched Pipes for his portmanteau and, returning to 
the coffechouſe, found Peregrine, with whom he ſpent 
the remaining part of the evening. Our hero, taking 
it for granted that he propoſed to ſet out for the garri- 
ſon next day, wrote a memorandum of ſome books 
which he had left in that habitation, and which he 
now deſired Jack to ſend up to town by the waggon, 


directed for Mr Crabtree. He cantioned him againſt 


giving the leaſt hint of his misfortune in the neighbour- 
hood, that it AY wa remain, as long as poſſible, con- 
cealed from the knowledge of his fifter (who, he knew, 


would afflict herſcif immoderately at the news ns); nor. 
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reach the ears of the reſt of his family, who would 
exult and triumph over his diſtreſs. 

HaTcawayr liſtened to his injunctions with great 
attention, and promiſed to demean himſelf according- 
ly : Then the diſcourſe ſhifted to an agreeable recapi- 
tulation of the merry ſcenes they had formerly acted 
together: And the evening being pretty far advanced, 
Peregrine, with ſeeming reluctance, told him that the 
gates of the Fleet would in a few minutes be ſhut for 
the night, and that there was an abſolute neceflity for 
his withdrawing to his lodging. Jack replied, that he 
could not think of parting with him ſo ſoon, after ſuch 
a long ſeparation; and that he was determined to ſtay 
with him an hour or two longer, if he ſhould be 
obliged to take up his lodging in the ſtreets. Pickle, 
rather than difoblige his guelt, indulged him in his 
deſire, and reſolved to give him a ſhare of his own 
bed. A pair of chickens and ?®ſparagus were beſpoke 
for ſupper, at which Pipes attended with an air of in- 
ternal ſatisfaction; and the bottle was bandied about in 
a jovial manner till midnight, when the lieutenant roſe 

up to take his leave, obſerving, that, being fatigued 
with riding, he was inclined to turn in. Pipes, upon 
this intimation, produced a lanthorn ready lighted ; 
and Jack, ſhaking his entertainer by the hand, wiſhed 
him good night, and promiſed to viſit him again be- 
times in the morning. 

PEREGRINE, imagining that his behaviour proceed- 
ed from the wine, which he had plentifully drank, told 
him, that if he was diſpoſed to fleep, his bed was ready 
prepared in the room, and ordered his attendant to 
undreſs his maſter ; upon which Mr Hatchway gave 
him to underſtand, that he had no occaſion to incom- 
mode his friend, having already provided a lodging for 
himfelf: And the young gentleman demanding an ex- 
planation, he frankly owned what he had done, ſaying, 
« You gave me ſuch a diſmal account of the place, 
that I could not think of leaving you in it without 
company.” Our young gentleman, who was naturally 
impatient of benefits, and foreſaw that this uncommon 
inſtance of Hatchway's friendſhip would encroach upon 


the plan which he had formed for his own ſubſiſtence, 
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by engrofling his time and attention, ſo as that he 


ſhould not be able to proſecute his labours, cloſeted 


the lieutenant next day, and demonſtrated to him the 
folly and ill conſequences of the ſtep he had taken. He 
obſerved, that the world in general would look upon it 
as the effect of mere madneſs; and, if his relations 
were ſo diſpoſed, they might make it the foundation 
for a ſtatute of lunacy againſt him; that his abſence 
from the garriſon muſt be a very great detriment to his 
private affairs; and, laſtly, that his preſence in the Fleet 
would be a very great hindrance to Pickle himſelf, 


whoſe hope of regaining his liberty altogether depend- | 


ed upon his being detached from all company and in- 
terruption. 

To theſe remonſtrances Jack replied, that, as to 
the opinion of the world, it was no more to him than a 
rotten net- line; and if his relations had a mind to have 


his upper works condemned, he did not doubt but he 


ſhould be able to ſtand the ſurvey, without being de- 
clared unfit for ſervice; that he had no affairs at the 
garriſon, but ſuch as would keep cold; and with regard 
to Pickle's being interrupted by his preſence, he gave 
him his word, that he would never come along-ſide of 
him, except when he ſhould give him the ſignal for 
holding diſcourſe. In concluſion, he ſignified his re- 
ſolution to ſtay where he was, at all events, without 
making himſelf accountable to any perſon whatſo- 
ever. 

PEREGRINE ſeeing him determined, deſiſted from 
any further importunity; reſolving, however, to tire 
him out of his plan by reſerve and ſupercilious neglect; 
for he could not bear the thought of being ſo notori- 
ouſly obliged by any perſon upon earth. With this 
view he quitted the lieutenant, upon ſome ſlight pre- 
tence; after having told him, that he could not have 
the pleaſure of his company at dinner, becauſe he was 
engaged with a particular club of his fellow-priſoners. 
Jack was a ſtranger to the punctilios of behaviour, 
and therefore did not take this declaration amiſs ; but 
had immediate recourſe to the advice of his counſellor 
Mr Pipes, who propoſed, that he ſhould go to the coffec- 
houſe and kitchen, and give the people to underſtand 
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that he would pay for all ſuch liquor and proviſions as 
Mr Pickle {hould order to be ſent to his own lodging. 
This expedient was immediately practiſed ; and as there 
was no credit in the place, Hatchway depoſited a ſum of 
money, by way of ſecurity, to the cook and the vint- 
ner, intimating, that tliere was a neceſſity for taking 
that method of befriending his couſin Peregrine, who 
was ſubject to ſtrange whims, that rendered it impoſſible 
to ſerve him any othet way. 

In conſequence of theſe inſinuations, it was that 
fame day rumoured about the Fleet, that Mr Pickle 
was an unhappy gentleman diſordered in his undeſtand- 
ing, and that the lieutenant was his near relation, who 
had ſubjected himſelf to the inconvenience of living in 
A jail, with the ſole view of keeping a ſtrict eye over 
Eis conduct. This report, however, did not reach the 
ears of our hero till the next day, when he ſent one of 
the runners of the Fleet, who attended him, to beſpeak 
and pay for a couple of pullets, and ſomething elſe for 
dinner, to which he had already invited his friend 
Hatchway, in hope of being able to perſuade him to 
retire into the country, aſter he had undergone a whole 
day's mortification in the place. The meſſenger re- 
turned with an affurance, that the dinner ſhonld be 
made ready according to his directions, and reſtored 


the money, obſerving that his kinſman had paid for 


what was beſpoke. 

PEREGRINE was equally ſurpriſed and diſguſted at 
this information, and reſolved to chide the lieutenant 
ſeverely for his unſeaſonable treat, which he conſidered 
as a thing repugnant to his reputation. Meanwhile, he 


diſpatched bis attendant, for wine to the coffechoule, 


and finding his credit bolſtered up in that place by the 
fame means, was enraged at the preſumption of Jack's 

friend ſlip. Ile queſtioned the valet about it with ſuch 
manifeſtation of diſpleaſure, that the fellow, afraid of 
diſobliging ſuch a good maſter, frankly communicated 
the ſtory which was circulated at his expence. The 
young gentleman was ſo much incenſed at this piece of 
intelligence, that he wrote a bitter expoſtulation to the 
un, wherein he not t only retracted his invita- 
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tion, but declared that he would never converſe with 
him while he ſhould remain within the place. 

HavixG thus obeyed the dictates of his anger, he 
gave notice to the cook, that he ſhould not have occa- 
fion for what was ordered. Repairing to the coffeehouſe, 
he told the landlord, that whereas he underſtood the 
ſtranger with the woeden leg had prepoſſeſſed him and 
others with ridiculous notions, tending to bring the 
ſanity of his intellects in queſtion, and, to confirm 
this imputation, had, under the pretence of conſan- 
guinity, undertaken to defray his expences; he could 
not help {in juſtice to himſelf) declaring, that the ſame 
perſon, was, in reality, the madman, who had given 
his keepers the ſlip; that, therefore, he (the landlord) 
would not find his account in complying with his or- 
ders, and encouraging him to frequent his houſe ; and 
that, for his own part, he would never enter the door, 
or favour him with the leaſt trifle of his cuſtom, if ever 
he ſhould for the future find himſelf anticipated in his 
payments by that unhappy lunatic. | 
Tux vintner was confounded at this retorted charge; 
and, after much perplexity and deliberation, con- 
cluded, that both parties were diſtracted ; the ſtranger 
in paying a man's debts againſt his will, and Pickle, 
in being offended at ſuch forwardneſs of friendſhip. 


CHAPTEAS © 


Theſe aſſociates commit an aſſault upon Crabtree, for which 
they are baniſhed from the Fleet. Peregrine begins to 
Feel the effefts of confinement. 

\ UR adventurer having dined at an ordinary, and 
in the afternoon retired to his own apartment, 
as uſual, with his friend Cadwallader; Hatchway and 


his aſſociate, after they had been obliged to diſcuſs the 


proviſion for which they had paid, renewed their con- 
ference upon the old ſubje&t. Pipes giving his meſs- 
mate to underſtand, that Peregrine's chief confident was 
the old deaf bachelor, whom he had ſeen at his lodging 
the preceding day, Mr Hatchway, in his great pene- 
tration, diſcovered, that the young gentleman's obſti- 


nacy proceeded from the advice of the miſanthrope, 
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whom, for that reaſon, it was their buſineſs to chaſtiſe. 
Pipes entered into this opinion the more willingly, as 

he had all along believed the ſenior to be a ſort of wiz- 
Zard, or ſome caco-dæmon, whom it was not very cre- 
ditable to be acquainted with. Indeed, he had been 
inſpired with this notion by the inſinuations of Hadgi, 
who had formerly dropped ſome hints touching Crab- 
tree's profound knowledge in the magic art; mention- 


ing, in particular, his being poſſeſſed of the philoſo- 


pher's ſtone; an aſſertion to which Tom had given im- 
Plicit credit, until his maſter was ſent to priſon for debt, 
when he could no longer ſuppoſe Cadwallader lord of 
ſuch a valuable ſecret, or elſe he would have certainly 

procured the enlargement of his moſt intimate friend, 

Wir theſe ſentiments he eſpouſed the reſentment 
of Hatchway. They determined to ſeize the ſuppoſed 
conjurer, with the firſt opportunity, on his return from 
his viſit to Peregrine, and, without heſitation, exerciſe 
upon him the diſcipline of the pump. 'This plan they 
would have executed that ſame evening, had not the 
miſanthrope luckily withdrawn himſelf, by accident, be- 
fore it was dark, and even before they had intelligence 
of his retreat. But, next day, they kept themſelves 
upon the watch till he appeared, and Pipes lifting his 
hat, as Crabtree paſſed, «O damn ye, old Dunny (ſaid 
he), you and I muſt grapple by and bye; and a'gad I 
I ſhall lie ſo near your quarter, that your ear ports will 
let in the ſound, tho't they are double caulked with 
eakum.” 

Tk miſanthrope's ears were not quite ſo faſt cloſed, 
but that they received this intimation ; which, though 
delivered in terms that he did not well underſtand, had 
ſuch an effect upon his apprehenſion, that he ſignified 
his doubts to Peregrine, obſerving, that he did not much 
like the looks of that ſame ruffian with the wooden leg. 
Pickle aſſured him, he had nothing to fear from the 


two ſailors, who could have no cauſe of reſentment 
- againſt him; or, if they had, would not venture to take 


any ftep, which they knew muſt block up all the ave- 
nues to that reconcilement, about which they were ſo 
anxious; and, moreover, give ſuch offence to the go- 


8 
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vernor of the place as would infallibly induce him to 


expel them both from his territories. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this aſſurance, the young 
gentleman was not ſo confident of the lieutenant's diſ- 
cretion, as to believe that Crabtree's fears were altoge- 
ther without foundation; he forthwith conjectured that 
Jack had taken ambiage at an intimacy from which 
he found himſelf excluded, and imputed his diſgrace to 
the inſinuations of Cadwallader; whom, in all likeli- 
hood, he intended to puniſh for his ſuppoſed advice. 
He knew his friend could ſuſtain no great damage from 
the lieutenant's reſentment, in a place which he could 
immediately alarm with his cries, and therefore wiſhed 
he might fall into the ſnare, becauſe it would furniſh 
him with a pretence of complaint; in conſequence of 
which, the ſailors would be obliged to ſhift their quar- 
ters, ſo as that he ſhould be rid of their company, in 
which he at preſent could find no enjoyment. 

EvERY thing happened as he had foreſeen; the mi- 
ſanthrope, in his retreat from Peregrine's chamber, was 
aſſaulted by Hatchway and his aſſociate, who ſeized him 
by the collar without ceremony, and began to drag 


him towards the pump, at which they would have cer- 


tainly complimented him with a very diſagreeable bath, 
had not he exalted his voice in ſuch a manner, as in a 
moment brought a number of the inhabitants, and Pickle 
himſelf, to his aid. The aſſailants would have perſiſt- 
ed in their deſign, had the oppoſition been ſuch as 
they could have faced with any poſſibility of ſucceſs : 
Nor did they quit their prey, before a dozen, at leaſt, 
had come to his reſcue, and Peregrine, with a menacing 
aſpect and air of authority, commanded his old valet to 
withdraw : Then they thought proper to ſheer off, and 
betake themſelves to cloſe quarters, while our hero AC= 
companied the affrighted Cadwallader to the gate, and 
exhibited to the warden a formal complaint againſt the 
rioters, upon whom he retorted the charge of lunacy, 
which was ſupported by the evidence of twenty perſons, 
who had been eye-witneſſes of the outrage committed 
againſt the old gentleman. 

THe governor, in conſequence of this information; 
ſent a meſſage to Mr Hatchway, warning him to move 
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his lodgings next day, on pain of being expelled. The 
lieutenant contumaciouſly refuſing to comply with this 
intimation, was in the morning, while he amuſed him- 
felf in walking upon the Bare, ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
the conſtables of the court, who took him and his ad- 
herent priſoners, before they were aware, and deliver- 
ed them into the hands of the turnkeys, by whom they 
were immediately diſmiſſed, and their baggage convey- 
ed to the ſide of the ditch. 

Tuls expulſion was not performed without an obſti. 


nate oppoſition on the part of the delinquents, who, 


had they not been ſurpriſed, would have ſet the whole 
Fleet at defiance, and, in all probability, have acted 
divers tragedies, before they could have been overpower- 
ed. Things being circumſtanced as they were, the lieu- 
tenant did not part with his conductor, without tweak- 
ing his noſe, by way of farewell; and Pipes, in imita- 
tion of ſuch a laudable example, communicated a token 
of remembrance, in an application to the ſole eye of his 
attendant, who, ſcorning to be out-done in this kind of 
courteſy, returned the compliment with ſuch good will, 

that Tom's organ performed the office of a multiplying 
glaſs. Theſe were mutual hints for ſtripping; and ac- 
cordingly each was naked from the waiſt upwards in a 
trice. A ring of butchers from the market was imme- 
diately formed ; a couple of the reverend Flamens, who, 
in morning gowns, ply for marriages in that quarter of 
the town, conſtituted themſelves ſeconds and umpires 
of the approaching conteſt, and the battle began with- 
out further preparation. 'The combatants were, in point 
of ſtrength and agility, pretty equally matched; but 
the jailor had been regularly trained to the art of brui- 
fing: He had more than once ſignalized himfelf in pu- 
blie, by his proweſs and {kill in this exerciſe, and loft 
one eye upon the ſtage in the courſe of his exploits. 
This was a misfortune of which Pipes did not fail to 
take the advantage: He had already ſuſtained ſeveral 
hard knocks upon his temples and jaws, and found it 
impracticable to ſmite his antagoniſt upon the victual- 
ling office, fo dextrouſly was it defended againſt aſſault. 
He then changed his battery, and being ambi-dexter, 
raiſed ſuch a clatter upon the turnkey's blind Roe, that 
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this hero, believing him left-handed, converted his at- 
tention that way, and oppoſed the unenlightened fide 
of his face to the right hand of Pipes, which being thus 
unprovided againſt, flily beſtowed upon him a peg un- 
der the fifth rib, that in an inſtant laid him ſenſeleſs on 
the pavement, at the feet of his conqueror. Pipes was 
congratulated upon his victory, not only by his friend 
Hatchway, but alſo by all the by-ſtanders, particularly 
the prieſt who had eſpouſed his cauſe, and now invited 
the ſtrangers to his lodgings in a neighbouring alehouſe, 
where they were entertained ſo much to their liking, 
that they determined to ſeek no other habitation while 
they ſhould continue in town; and, notwithſtanding 
the diſgrace and diſcouragement they had met with, in 
their. endeavours: to ſerve our adventurer, they were ſtill 
reſolved to perſevere in their good offices, or, in the 
vulgar phraſe, to ſee him out. | 

WHILE they ſettled themſelves in this manner, and 
acquired familiar connections round all the purlieus of 
the ditch, Peregrine found himſelf deprived of the com- 
pany of Cadwallader, who ſignified by letter, that he 
did not chuſe to hazard his perſon again in viſiting 


him, while ſuch aſſaſſins occupied the avenues through 


which he muſt paſs; for he had been at pains to en- 
quire into the motions of the ſeamen, and inform- 
ed himſelf exactly of the harbour in which they were 
moeredꝙ. | 

Ova hero had been ſo much accuſtomed to the con- 
verſation of Crabtree, which was altogether ſuitable to 
the ſingularity of his own diſpoſition, that he could very 
ill afford to be debarred of it at this juncture, when al- 
moſt every other ſource of enjoyment was ſtopped. He 
was, however, obliged to ſubmit to the hardſhips of his 
ſituation 3 and as the characters of his fellow-priſoners 
did not at all improve upon him, he was compelled to 
ſeek for ſatisfaction within himſelf. Not but that he 
had an opportunity of converſing with ſome people, who 
neither wanted ſenſe, nor were deficient in point of prin- 
ciple z yet there appeared in the behaviour of them all, 
without exception, a certain want of decorum, a ſqua- 
lor of ſentiment, a fort of jailiſh caſt contracted in the 
conrſe of confinement, wkich diſguſted the delicacy of 
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our hero's obſervation. He, therefore, detached him- 
ſelf from their parties as much as he could, without 
giving offence to thoſe among whom he was obliged to 
live, and reſumed his labours with incredible eagerneſs 
and perſeverance, his ſpirits being ſupported by the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſome ſevere Philippics, which he occaſionally pu- 


bliſhed againſt the author of his misfortune. 


Nor was his humanity unemployed in the vacations 
of his revenge: A man muſt be void of all fympathy 
and compaſſion, who can reſide among ſo many mi- 
ſerable objects, without feeling an inclivation to relieve 
their diſtreſs. Every day almoſt preſented to his view 
ſuch lamentable ſcenes, as were moſt likely. to attract 
his notice, and engage his benevolence. . Reverſes of 
fortune, attended with the moſt deplorable circumſtan- 
ces of domeſtic woe, were continually, intruding upon 
his acquaintance; his ears were invaded with the cries 
of the hapleſs wife, who, from the. enjoyment of afflu- 
ence and pleaſure, was forced to follow her huſband 
to this abode of wretchedneſs and want; his eyes were 
every minute aſſailed with the naked and meagre ap- 
pearances of hunger and cold; and his fancy teemed 
with a thouſand aggravations of their miſery. | 

'Tnvs fituated, his purſe was never ſhut while his 
heart remained open. Without reflecting upon the flen- 
derneſs of his ſtore, he exerciſed his charity to all the 
children of diſtreſs, and acquired a popularity which, 
though pleaſing, was far from being profitable. In 
ſhort, his bounty kept no pace with his circumſtances, 
and in a little time he was utterly exhauſted. _ He had 
recourſe to his bookſeller, from whom, with great dif- 
ficulty, he obtained a {mall reinforcement z and imme- 
diately relapſed into the ſame want of retention. He 
was cohſcious of his infirmity, and found it incurable : 
He foreſaw that by his own induſtry he ſhould never be 
able to defray the expence of theſe occaſions ; and this 
reflection ſunk deep into his mind. The approbation 
of the public, which he had earned or might acquire, 
like a cordial often repeated, began to loſe its effect up- 
on his imagination; his health ſuffered by his ſedentary 
life and auſtere application; his eye-ſight failed, his ap- 
petite forſook him, his ſpirits decayed; fo that he be- 
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came melancholy; liſtleſs, and altogether incapable of 
proſecuting the only means he had left for his ſubſiſt- 
ence ; and (what did not at all contribute to the allevia- 
tion of theſe particulars) he was given to underſtand by 
his lawyer, that he had loſt his cauſe, and was con- 
demned in coſts. Even this was not the moſt mortify- 
ing piece of intelligence he received; he at the ſame 
time learned that his bookſeller was bankrupt, and his 
friend Crabtree at the point of death. 

THEsE were comfortable conſiderations to a youth of 
Peregrine's diſpoſition, which was ſo capricious, that 
the more his miſery increaſed, the 'more haughty and 
inflexible he became. Rather than be beholden to 
Hatchway, who ſtill hovered about the gate, eager for 
an opportunity to aſſiſt him, he choſe to undergo the 


want of almoſt every convenience of life, and actually 


pledged his wearing apparel to an Iriſh pawnbroker in 
the Fleet, for money to purchaſe thoſe things, without 
which he muſt have abſolutely periſhed. He was gra- 
dually irritated by his misfortunes into a rancorous re- 
ſentment againſt mankind in general, and his heart ſo 
alienated from the enjoyments of life, that he did not 
care how ſoon he quitted his miſerable exiſtence. Tho” 

he had ſhocking examples of the viciſſitudes of fortune 
continually before his eyes, he could never be reconciled 
to the idea of living like his fellow-ſufferers, in the moſt 
abject degree of dependence, If he refuſed to accept of 
favours from his own allies and intimate friends, whom 
he had formerly obliged, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
he would liſten to propoſals of that kind from any of 
his fellow-priſoners, with whom he had contracted ac- 
quaintance : He was even more cautious than ever of 
incurring obligations; he now ſhunned his former meſs- 
mates, in order to avoid diſagreeable tenders of friend- 
ſhip. Imagining that he perceived an inclination in the 
clergyman to learn the ſtate of his finances, he difcou- 
raged and declined the explanation, and at length ſeclu- 
ded himſelf from all ſociety. 
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; CHAPTER CI. 


He receives an unexpected viſit; and the clouds of misfor= 
tune begin to ſeparate. . 


HILE he pined in this forlorn condition, with 

V an equal abhorrence of the world and himſelf, 
Captain Gauntlet arrived in town, in order to employ 
his intereſt for promotion in the army; and, in conſe- 
quence of his wife's particular deſire, made it his buſi- 
neſs to enquire for Peregrine, to whom he longed to be 
reconciled, even though at the expence of a flight ſub- 


miſſion. But he could hear no tidings of him, at the 


place to which he was directed; and, on the ſuppoſi- 
tjon that our hero had gone to reſide in the country, 
applied himſelf to his own buſineſs, with intention to 
renew his enquiries, after that affair ſhould be tranſact- 
ed. He communicated his demands to his ſuppoſed pa- 
tron, who had aſſumed the merit of making him a cap- 
tain, and been gratified with a valuable preſent on that 
conſideration ; and was cajoled with hopes of ſuccced- 
ing in his preſent aim by the fame intereſt. 

MEANWHILE, he became acquainted with one of the 
clerks belonging to the war- office, whoſe advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance, he was told, would be a furtherance to his 
ſcheme. As he had occaſion to diſcourſe with this 
8 upon the circumſtances of his expectation, he 
earned that the nobleman, upon whom he depended, 
was a perſon of no conſequence in the ſtate, and altoge- 
ther incapable of aſliſting him in his advancement. At 
the ſame time, his counſellor expreſſed his ſurpriſe that 
Captain Gauntlet did not rather intereſt in his cauſe the 
noble peer to whole good offices he owed his laſt com- 
miſſion. 

Tals remark introduced an explanation, by 1 
Godfrey diſcovered, to his infinite aſtoniſhment, the 
miſtake in which he had continued ſo long with regard 
to his patron 3 though he could not divine the motive 
which induced a nobleman, with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance or connection, to interpoſe his influence in 
his behalf. Whatſoever that might be, he thought it 
was his duty to make his acknowledgment z and for that 
purpole went next morning to his houſe, where he was 
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politely received, and given to underſtand, that Mr 
Pickle was the perſon to whoſe NY he was indebt- 
ed for his laſt promotion. 

INEXPRESSIBLE were the tranſports of gratitude, 
affection, and remorſe, that took poſſeſſion of the ſoul 
of Gauntlet, when this myſtery was unfolded. «© Good 
heaven! (cried he, lifting up his hands), have I lived ſo 
long in a ſtate of animoſity with my benefactor ? I in- 
tended to have reconciled myſelf at any rate before I 
was ſenſible of this obligation; but now I ſhall not en- 
Joy a moment's quiet until I have an opportunity of ex- 
prefling to him my ſenſe of his heroic friendſhip. I 
preſume, from the nature of the favour conferred upon 
him, in my behalf, that Mr Pickle is well known to 
your lordſhip; and I ſhould think myſelf extremely hap- 
Py, if you could inform me in what part of the country 
he is to be found: For the perſon with whom he lodged 
ſome time ago could give me no intelligence of his mo- 
tions.” 

TIE nobleman, touched with this inſtance of gene- 
rous ſelf-denial in Peregrine, as well as with the ſenſi- 
bility of his friend, lamented the unhappineſs of our 
hero, while he gave Gauntlet to underſtand that he had 
been long diſordered in his intellects, in conſequence of 
having ſquandered away his fortune; and that his cre- 
ditors had thrown him into the Fleet-priſon; but whe- 
ther he ſtill continued in that confinement, or was re- 
leaſed from his misfortunes by death, his lordſhip did 
not know, becauſe he had never enquired. 

_ GoDEREyY no ſooner received this intimation, than 
(his blood boiling with grief and impatience) he craved 
pardon for his abrupt departure; then quitting his in- 
former on the inſtant, reimbarked in his hackney- 
coach, and ordered himſelf to be conveyed directly to 
the Fleet. As the vehicle proceeded along one ſide of 
the market, he was ſurpriſed with the appearance of 
Hatchway and Pipes, who ſtood cheapening cauliflowers 
at a green-ſtall, their heads being caſed in worſted 
night caps, half covered with their hats, and a thort 
tobacco-pipe in the mouth of each. He was rejoiced at 
ſight of the two ſeamen, which he took for an happy 
omen of finding his friend; and, ordering the coach- 
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man to ſtop the carriage, called to the lieutenant by his 
name. Jack replying with an hilloah, looking behind 
him, and recogniling the face of his old acquaintance, 
ran up to the coach with great eagerneſs. Shaking the 
captain heartily by the hand, “ Odd's heart ! (faid he) 
Jam glad thou hait fallen in with us; we ſhall now be 
able to find the trim of the veſſel, and lay her about on 
tother tack. For my own part, I have had many a 
conſort in my time, that is, in the way of good fellow- 
ſhip, and I always made ſhift to ware'em at one time or 
another: But this headſtrong toad will neither obey the 
helm nor the theet ; and, for aught I know, will founder 
where a lies at anchor.” 

GAUNTLET, who conceived part of his meaning, 
alighted immediately; and being conducted to the ſail- 
or's lodging, was informed of every thing that had paſ- 
fed between the lieutenant and Pickle. He, in his turn, 
communicated to Jack the diſcovery which he had 
made, with regard to his commiſſion ; at which the o- 
ther gave no ſigns of ſurpriſe : But, taking the pipe 
from his mouth, «© Why, look ye, captain (faid he), 
that's not the only good turn you have owed him. That 
ſame money you received from the commodore as an 
old debt, was all a ſham, contrived by Pickle for your 
ſervice ; but a wool drive under his bare poles, with- 
out ſails and rigging, or a meſs of proviſion on board, 
rather than take the ſame afliſtance from another 
man.” 

GODFREY was not only amazed, but chagrined at 
the knowledge of this anecdote; which gave umbrage 
to his pride, while it ſtimulated his defire of doing ſome- 
thing in return for the obligation. He enquired into 
the preſent circumſtances of the priſoner ; and under- 
ſtanding that he was indiſpoſed, and but indifferently 
provided with the common neceflaries of life, though 
{till deaf to all offers of afliſtance, began to be extreme- 
ly concerned at the account of his ſavage obſtinacy and 
pride, which would, he feared, exclude him from the 
privilege of relieving him in his diftrefs. However, he 
reſolved to leave no expedient untried, that might have 
any tendency. to ſurmount ſuch deſtructive prejudice; 
and, n the jail, was directed to the apartment of 
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the wretched priſoner. He knocked ſoftly at the door, 
and, when it was opened, ſtarted back with horror and 
aſtoniſhment: The figure that preſented itſelf to his 
view was the remains of his once happy friend; but ſo 
miſerably altered and diſguiſed, that his features were 
ſcarce cognizable. The florid, the ſprightly, the gay, 
the elevated youth, was now metamorphoſed into a 
wan, dejected, meagre, ſqualid ſpectre ; the hollow- 
eyed repreſentative of diſtemper, indigence, and de- 
ſpair: Yet his eyes retained a certain ferocity, which 
threw a diſmal gleam athwart the cloudineſs of his a- 
ſpect, and he, in ſilence, viewed his old companion 
with a look betokening confuſion and diſdain. As for 
Gauntlet, he could not, without emotion, behold ſuch 
a woful reverſe of fate, in a perſon for whom he enter- 
tained the nobleſt, ſentiments of friendſhip, gratitude, 
and efteem : His ſorrow was at firſt too big for utter- 
ance, and he ſhed a flood of tears before he could pro- 
nounce one word. 
PEREGRINE, in ſpite of his 6 could not 
help being affected with this uncommon teſtimony of 
regard; but he ſtrove to ſtifle his ſenſations: His brows 
contracted themſelves into a ſevere frown; his eyes 
kindled into the appearance of live coals: He waved 
with his hand, in fignal for Godfrey to be gone, and 
leave ſuch a wretch as him to the miſeries of his fate; 
and, finding nature too ſtrong to be ſuppreſſed, uttered 
A deep groan, and weeped aloud. 

Tar ſoldier, ſeeing him thus melted, unable to re- 
ſtrain the ſtrong impulſe of his affection, {prung to- 
wards, and claſping him in his arms, « My deareſt 
friend, and beſt benefactor (ſaid he), I am come hither 
to humble myſelf for the offence I was ſo unhappy as to 
give at our laſt parting; to beg a reconciliation, to thank 
you for the eaſe and affluence I have enjoyed through 
your means, and to reſcue you, in ſpite of yourſelf, 
from this melancholy ſituation; of which, but an hour 
ago, I was utterly ignorant. Do not deny me the ſa- 
tisfaction of acquitting myſelf, in point of duty and ob- 
ligation. You muſt certainly have had fome regard for 
a perſon, in whole favour you have exerted yourſelf ſo 
much; and if any part of that eſteem remains, you will 
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not refuſe him an opportunity of approving himſelf in 
ſome meaſure worthy of it. Let me not ſuffer the moſt 
mortifying of all repulſes, that of flighted friendſhip ; 
but kindly ſacrifice your reſentment and inflexibllity to 
the requeſt of one who is at all times ready to facrifice 
his life for your honour and advantage. If you will not 
yield to my entreaties, have ſome regard to the wiſhes 
of my Sophy, who laid me under the ſtrongeſt injunc- 
tions to ſolicit your forgiveneſs, even before ſhe knew 
how much I was indebted to your generoſity ; or, if that 
confideration ſhould be of no weight, I hope you will 
relax a little for the ſake of poor Emilia, whoſe reſent- 
ment hath been long ſubdued by her affection, and who 
now droops in ſecret at your neglect.” 

EvERY word of this addreſs, delivered in the moſt 
pathetic manner, made an impreflion upon the mind of 
Peregrine : He was affected with the ſubmiſſion of his 
friend, who, in reality, had given him no juſt cauſe to 
complain. He knew that no ordinary motive had ſway- 
ed him to a condeſcenſion ſo extraordinary in a man of 
his punctilious temper : He conſidered it, therefore, as 
the genuine effect of eager gratitude and diſintereſted 
love, and his heart began to relent accordingly. When 
he heard himſelf conjured in the name of the gentle So- 
phy, his obſtinacy was quite overcome; and when Emi- 
lia was recalled to his remembrance, his whole frame 
underwent a violent agitation, He took his friend by 
the hand, with a ſoftened look; and, as ſoon as he re- 
covered the faculty of ſpeech, which had been over- 
powered in the conflict of paſſions that tranſported him, 
proteſted, that he retained no veſtige of animoſity, but 
confidered him in the light of an affectionate comrade, 
the ties of whoſe friendſhip adverſity could not unbind. 
He mentioned Sophy in the moſt reſpectful terms; 
ſpoke of Emilia with the moſt reverential awe, as the 
object of his inviolable love and veneration ; but dil- 
claimed all hope of ever more attracting her regard; 
and excuſed himſelf from profiting by Godfrey's kind 
intention, declaring, with a reſolute air, that he had 
broke off all connection with mankind, and that he im- 
patiently longed for the hour of his diſfolution, which, 
if it ſhould not ſoon arrive by the courſe of nature, he 
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was reſolved to haſten it with his own hands, rather 
than be expoſed to the contempt, and more intolerable 
pity, of a raſcally world. 
__ GavuNTLET argued againſt this frantic determination 
with all the vehemence of expoſtulating friendſhip ; but 
his remonſtrances did not produce the deſired effect up- 
on our deſperate hero, who calmly refuted all his argu- 
ments, and aſſerted the rectitude of his deſign from the 
pretended maxims of reaſon and true philoſophy. 
WHILE this diſpute was carried on with eagerneſs 
on one fide, and deliberation on the other, a letter was 
brought to Peregrine, who threw it careleſsly aſide un- 
opened, though the ſuperſcription was in an hand-wri- 
ting to which he was a ſtranger; and, in all probability, 
the contents would never have been peruſed, had not 
Gauntlet infiſted upon his waving all ceremony, and 
reading it forthwith. Thus ſolicited, Pickle unſealed 
the billet, which, to his no {mall ſurpriſe, contained the 
following intimation: | | 


« Mr P. PickLE, 
% 1 Rs 
« 'THIS comes to inform you, that, after many dan- 
gers and diſappointments, I am, by the bleſſing of God, 
ſafely arrived in the Downs, on board of the Gombe- 


roon Indiaman, having made a tolerable voyage; by 
which I hope I ſhall be enabled to repay, with intereſt, * 


the ſeven hundred pounds which I borrowed of you be⸗ | 


fore my departure from England. I take this opportu- 
| wy of writing by our purſer, who goes expreſs with 
diſpatches for the company, that you may have this ſa- 
tisfactory notice as ſoon as poſſible, relating to one whom 
I ſuppoſe you have long given over as loſt. I have in- 
cloſed it in a letter to my broker, who, I hope, knows 
your addreſs, and will forward it gy > And I 
am, with reſpect, Sir, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
BENJaMIN CHiINTz.” 


H had no ſooner taken a curſory view of this agree- 
able epiſtle, than his countenance cleared up, and reach- 
ing it to his friend, with a ſmile, “ There (ſaid * is 
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a more convincing argument, on your fide of the queſ- 
tion, than all the caſuiſts in the univerſe can advance.” 
Gauntlet, wondering at this obſervation, took the pa- 
er, and caſting his eyes greedily u 8255 the contents, 
congratulated him upon the receipt of it, with extrava- 
gant demonſtrations of joy: Not on account of the 
ſum (ſaid he), which, upon my honour, I would, with 
pleaſure, pay three times over for your convenience and 
ſatisfaction; but becauſe it ſeems to have reconciled you 
to life, and diſpoſed your mind for re-enjoying the com- 
forts of ſociety.” 
T x inſtantaneous effect which this unexpected ſmile 
of fortune produced | in the appearance of our adventu- 
rer is altogether incone N ; it plumped up his 
cheeks in a moment, unbended and enlightened every 
feature of his face; elevated his head, which had begun 
to ſink, as it were, between his ſhoulders; ; and from a 
ſqueaking diſpirited tone, ſwelled up his voice to a clear 
manly-accent. Godfrey, taking advantage of this fa- 
vourable change, began to regale him with proſpects of 
future ſucceſs: He reminded him of his youth and qua- 
lifications, which were certainly deſigned for better days 
than thoſe he had as yet ſeen ; he pointed out various 
paths by which he might arrive at wealth and reputa- 
tion; he importuned him to acceptiof a ſum for his im- 
mediate occaſions ; and earneſtly begged, that he would 
allow bim to diſcharge the debt for which he was con- 
fined, obſerving, that Sophy's fortune had enabled him 
to exhibit that proof of his gratitude, without any de- 
triment to his affairs; and proteſting that he ſhould not 
believe himſelf in oolledlion of Mr Pickle's eſteem, un- 
leſs he was permitted to make ſome ſuch return of good- 
will to the man, who had not only raiſed him from in- 
digence and ſcorn to competence and reputable rank, 
but alſo empowered him to obtain the poſſeſſion of an 
excellent woman, who had filled up the meaſure of his 
felicity. 

PEREGRINE declared himſelf already overpaid for 
all his good offices, by the pleaſure he enjoyed in em- 
ploying them, and the happy effects they had produced 
in the mutual ſatisfaction of two perſons ſo dear to his 
affection; and aſſured his friend, that one time or other 
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he would ſet his conſcience at eaſe, and remove the 
ſcruples of his honour, by having recourſe to his aſſiſt- 
ance; but, at preſent, he could not make uſe of his 
friendſhip, without giving juſt cauſe of offence to honeſt 
Hatchway, who was prior to him in point of ſolicitation, 
and had manifeſted his attachment with ſurpriſing ob- 
ſtinacy and perſeverance. — 
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CHAPTER CII. 


Peregrine reconciles himſelf to the lieutenant, and renews 
his connection with ſociety. Divers plans are projected 
in his behalf, and he has occaſion to exhibit a remarkable 


proof of ſelf-denial. 


HE captain, with reluctance, yielded the prefe- 
rence in this particular to Jack, who was imme- 
diately invited to a conference, by a note ſubſcribed with 
Pickle's own hand. He was found at the priſon-gate 
waiting for Gauntlet, to know the ifſue of his negotia- 
tion. He no ſooner received this ſummons, than he 
ſet all his fails, and made the beſt of his way to his 
friend's apartment; being admitted by the turnkey, in 
conſequence of Peregrine's requeſt, communicated by 
the meſſenger who carried the billet. Pipes followed 
cloſe in the wake of his ſhip-mate; and, in a few mi- 
nutes after the note had been diſpatched, Peregrine and 
Gauntlet heard the ſound of the ſtump, aſcending the 
wooden ſtair- caſe with ſuch velocity, that they at firſt 
miſtook it for the application of drum-ſticks to the head 
of an empty barrel. This uncommon ſpeed, however, 
was attended with a misfortune ; he chanced to overlook 
a ſmall defect in one of the ſteps, and his prop plunging 
into a hole, he fell backwards, to the imminent danger 
of his life. Tom was luckily at his back, and ſuſtained 
him in his arms, ſo as that he eſcaped without any other 
damage than the loſs of his wooden leg, which was ſnapt 
in the middle, by the weight of his body in falling; and 
ſich was his impatience, that he would not give himſelf 
the trouble to diſengage the fractured member. Un- 
buckling the whole equipage in a trice, he left it ſticking 
in the crevice, faying g a Totten cable was not worth hea 
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364 The ADVENTURES / 
ving up, and, in this natural ſtate of mutilation, hopped 
into the room with infinite expedition. 

PEREGRINE, taking him cordially by the hand, ſeat- 
ed him upon one ſide of his bed; and, after having 


made an apology for that reſerve of which he had fo 


juſtly complained, aſked, if he could conveniently ac- 
commodate him with the loan of twenty guineas. 'The 
lieutenant, without opening his mouth, pulled out his 
purſe; and Pipes, who overheard the demand, applying 
the whiſtle to his lips, performed a loud overture, in to- 
ken of his joy. Matters being thus brought to an ac- 
commodation, our hero told the captain, that he ſhould 
be glad of his company at dinner, with their common 
friead Hatchway, if he would in the mean time leave 
him to the miniſtry of Pipes; and the ſoldier went 
away for the preſent, in order to pay a {ſhort viſit to 
his uncle, who, at that time, languiſhed in a decli- 
ning ſtate of health, promiſing to return at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

TRE lieutenant, having furveyed the diſmal appear- 
ance of his friend, could not help being moved at the 
ſpectacle, and began to upbraid him with his obſtinate 
pride, which (he fwore) was no better than ſelf-murder. 
But the young gentleman interrupted him in the courſe 
of his moraliſing, by telling him he had reaſons for his 
conduct, which, perhaps, he would impart in due ſea- 


| Jon; bat, at preſent, his deſign was to alter that plan 


of e Sy and make himlelf ſome amends for the 
miſery he had undergone. He accordingly ſent Pipes 


to redeem his cloaths from the pawnbroker's wardrobe, 


and beſpeak fomething comfortable for dinner. When 
Godfrey came back, he was very agreeably ſurpriſed to 
ſee ſuch a favourable alteration in his externals; for, by 


the affiftance of his valet, he had purified himſelf from 


the dregs of his diſtreſs, and now appeared in a decent 
ſuit, with clean linen, while his face was diſencumbered 
of the hair that overſhadowed it, and his apartment pre- 
pared for the reception of company. 

Trey enjoyed their meal with great ſatisfaction, en- 
tertaining one another with a recapitulation of their for- 
mer adventures at the garriſon. In the afternoon, 


Gauntlet taking his leave, in order to write a letter to 
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his ſiſter, at the deſire of his uncle, who, finding his 
end approaching, wanted to ſee her without loſs of time, 
Peregrine made his appearance on the Bare, and was 
complimented on his coming abroad again, not only by 
his old meſs-mates, who had not en bim for man 
weeks, but by a number of thoſe objects whom his libe- 
rality had fed, before his funds were exhauſted. Hatch- 
way was, by his intereſt with the warden, put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his former quarters, and Pipes diſpatched to 
make enquiry about Crabtree at his former lodging, 
where he learned that the miſanthrope, after a very ſe- 
vere fit of illneſs, was removed to Kenſington Gravel- 
pits, for the convenience of breathing a purer air than 
that of London. | 

Ix conſequence of this information, Peregrine, who 
knew the narrowneſs of the old gentleman's fortune, 
next day defired his friend Gauntlet to take the trouble 
of viſiting him, in his name, with a letter, in which he 
expreſſed great concern for his indiſpoſition, gave him 
notice of the fortunate intelligence he had received from 
the Downs, and conjured him to make uſe of his purſe, 
if he was in the leaſt hampered in his circumſtances. 
The captain took coach immediately, and ſet out for 
the place, according to the direction which Pipes had 
procured. | | 

CADWALLADER, having ſeen him at Bath, knew 
him again at firſt fight 3 and, though reduced to a ſke- 
leton, believed himſelf in ſuch a fair way of doing well, 
that he would have accompanied him to the Fleet im- 
mediately, had he not been reſtrained by his nurſe, 
who was, by his phyſician, inveſted with full authority 
to diſpute and oppoſe his will in every thing that ſhe 
ſhould think prejudicial to his health; for he was con- 
ſidered, by thoſe who had the care of him, as an old 
humouriſt, not a little diſtempered in his brain. He en- 


quired particularly about the ſailors, who (he faid) had 


deterred him from carrying on his uſual correſpondence 
with Pickle, and been the immediate cauſe of his indiſ- 
poſition, by terrifying him into a fever. Underſtand- 
ing that the breach between Pickle and Hatchway was 
happily cemented, and that he was no longer in any 
danger from the lieutenant's reſentment, he promiſed 
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365 The ADVENTURES f 
to be at the Fleet with the firſt convenient opportuni- 
ty; and, in the mean time, wrote an anſwer to Pere- 
grine's letter, importing, that he was obliged to him 
for his offer, but had not the leaſt occaſion for his al- 
fiſtance. | 
IN a few days, our adventurer recovered his vigour, 
complexion, and vivacity; he mingled again in the di- 
verſions and parties of the place; and he received, in 
a little time, the money he had lent upon bottomry, 
which, together with the intereſt, amounted to upwards 
of eleven hundred pounds. The poſleflion of this ſum, 
while it buoyed up his ſpirits, involved him in perplexi- 
ty. Sometimes he thought it was incumbent on him, 
as a man of honour, to employ the greateſt part of it 
in diminiſhing the debt for which he ſuffered; on the 
other hand, he conſidered that obligation effaced, by 
the di behaviour of his creditor, who A in- 
jured him to ten times the value of the ſum; and, in 
theſe ſentiments, entertained thoughts of attempting his 
eſcape from priſon, with a view of conveying himlelf, 
with the ſhipwreck of his fortune, to another country, 
in which he might ule it to better advantage. 

Bor ſuggeſtions were attended with ſuch doubts 
and difficulties, that he heſitated between them, and 
for the preſent laid out a thouſand pounds in ſtock, the 
intereſt of which, together with the fruits of his own 
induſtry, he hoped, would ſupport him above want in 
his confinement, until ſomething ſhould occur that 
would point out the expediency of ſome other determi- 
nation. Gauntlet till infiſted upon having the honour 
of obtaining his liberty, at the expence of taking up his 
notes to Gleanum, and exhorted him to purchaſe a 
commiſſion with part of the money which he had re- 
trieved. The lieutenant affirmed, that it was his pri- 
vilege to procure the releaſe of his couſin Pickle, be- 
cauſe he enjoyed a very handſome ſum by his aunt, 
which of right belonged to the young gentleman, to 
whom he was, moreover, indebted for the uſe of his 
furniture, and for the very houſe that ſtood over his 
head; and that, although he had already made a will 
in his favour, he ſhould never be ſatisfied, nor eaſy in 
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his mind, ſo long as he remained deprived of his liber- 
ty, and wanted any of the conveniencies of life. 
CADWALLADER, who by this time aſſiſted at their 
councils, and was beſt acquainted with the peculiarity 
and unbending diſpoſition of the youth, propoſed, that, 
ſeeing he was fo averſe to obligations, Mr Hatchway 


ſhould purchaſe of him the garriſon with its appenda- 


es, which, at a moderate price, would fell for more 
money than would be ſufficient to diſcharge his debts ; ; 
| fur; if the ſervile ſubordination of the army did not 
uit his inclinations, he might, with his reverſion, buy 
a comfortable annuity, and retire with him to the coun- 
try, where he might live abſolutely independent, and 
entertain bimſelf, as uſual, with the ridiculous charac- 
ters of mankind, | 
Tars plan was to Pickle leſs Fe than any 
other project which as yet had been ſuggeſted, and the 
lieutenant declared himſelf ready to execute his part of 
it without delay; but the ſoldier was mortified at the 
thou hts of ſceing his aſſiſtance unneceſſary, and eager- 
ly ohjected to the retirement, as a ſcheme that would 
blaſt the faireſt promiſes of fame and fortune, and bury 
his youth and talents in ſolitude and obſcurity. This 
earneſt oppoſition on. the -part of Gauntlet hindered 
our adventurer from forming any immediate reſolution, 
which was alſo retarded by his unwillingneis to part with 
the garriſon upon any terms, becauſe he looked upon it 
as a part of his inheritance, which he could not diſpoſe 


of without committing an inſult upon the memory of 
the deccaſed commodore. 


CHAPTER CLI. 


He is engaged in a very extraordinary correſpondence, which 
is interrupted by a very unexpected event. 


W ILE this affair was in agitation, the captain 


told him, in the courſe of converſation, that 
Emilia was arrived in town, and had enquired about Mr 
Pickle with ſuch an cagerneſs of concern, as ſeemed to 
proclaim that ſhe was in ſome meaſure informed of his 
mis fortune; he therefore deſired to know if he might be 
allowed to make her acquainted with his ſituation, pro- 
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vided he ſhould be again importuned by her on that ſub. 
ject, which he had at firſt induſtriouſly waved. 

Tris proof, or rather preſumption, of her ſympa- 
thiſing regard, did not fail to operate powerfully upon 
the boſom of Peregrine, which was immediately filled 
with thoſe tumults which love, ill ſtifled, frequently ex- 
cites. He obſerved, that his diſgrace was ſuch as could 
not be effectually concealed; ; therefore he ſaw no reaſon 
for depriving himſelf of Emilia's compaſſion, ſince he 
was for ever excluded from her affection ; and defired 
Godfrey to preſent to his ſiſter the lowly reſpects of a 
deſpairing lover. . | 

Bur, notwithſtanding his declaration of deſpondence 
on this head, his imagination involuntarily teemed with 
more agreeable ideas: The propoſal of Crabtree had ta- 
ken root in his reflection, and he could not help form- 
ing plans of paſtoral felicity in the arms of the lovely 
Emilia, remote from thoſe pompous ſcenes which he 
now deteſted and deſpiſed. He amuſed his fancy with 
the proſpect of being 2 — to ſupport her in a ſtate of in- 
dependency, by means of the ſlender annuity which it 
was in his power to purchaſe, together with the fruits 
of thoſe endeavours which would profitably employ his 
vacant hours; and foreſaw proviſion for his growing fa- 
mily in the friendſhip of the lieutenant, who had alrea- 
dy conſtituted him his heir. He even parcelled out his 
hours among the neceſſary cares of the world, the plea- 
ſures of domeſtic bliſs, and the enjoyments of a country 
life; and ſpent the night in ideal parties with his charm- 
ing bride, ſometimes walking by the ſedgy bank of ſome 
tranſparent ſtream, ſometimes pruning the luxuriant 
vine, and ſometimes ſitting in ſocial converſe with her in 
a fthady grove of his own planting. 

THESE, however, were no more than the ſhadowy 
Phantoms of imagination, which, he well knew, would 
never be realized ; not that he believed ſuch happinets 
unattainable by a perſon in his circumſtances, but be- 
cauſe he would not ſtoop to propoſe a ſcheme which 
might, in any ſhape, ſeem to. interfere with the intereſt 
of Emilia, or ſubject himſelf to a repulſe from that 
young lady, who had 3 his addreſſes in the ze- 
nith of his fortune. 
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WHILE he diverted himſelf with theſe agreeable re- 
veries, an unexpected event intervened, in which ſhe 
and her brother were deeply intereſted. - The uncle 
was tapped for the dropſy, and died in a few days after 
the operation, having bequeathed, in his will, five thou- 
ſand pounds to his nephew, and twice that ſum to his 
niece, who had always enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of his 
favour. 

Is our 3 before this occurrence, looked 
upon his love for Emilia, as a paſſion which it was ne- 
ceſſary, at any rate, to conquer or ſuppreſs, he now 
conſidered her acceſſion of fortune as a circumſtance 
which confirmed that neceſſity, and reſolved to diſcou- 
rage every thought on that ſubject which ſhould tend to 


the propagation of hope. One day, in the midſt of a 


converſation calculated for the purpoſe, Godfrey put 
into his hand a letter directed to Mr Pickle, in the 
hand-writing of Emilia, which the youth no ſooner re- 
cognized, than his cheeks were covered with a crim- 
ſon dye, and he began to tremble with violent agita- 
tion; for he at. once gueſſed the import of the billet, 
which he kEiſſed with great reverence and devotion, 
and was not at all ſurpriſed when he read the following 
words 


91k, 


I Have performed a ſufficient ſacrifice to my repu- 
tation, in retaining hitherto the appearance of that re- 
ſentment which I had long ago diſmiſſed ; and as the 
late favourable change in my ſituation impowers me to 
avow my genuine ſentiments, without fear of cenſure, 
or ſuſpicion of mercenary deſign, I take this opportuni- 
ty to aſſure you, that, if I {till maintain that place in 
your heart which I was vain enough to think I once 
poſſeſſed, I am willing to make the firſt advances to an 
accommodation, and have actually furniſhed my bro- 
ther with full powers to conclude it in the name of your 
appealed >» 

EMILIA.” 


Prick Lx, having kiſſed the ſubſcription with great 


mo fell upon his knees, and lifting up his eyes, 
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„Thank Heaven! (cried he, with an air of tranſport), 
I have not been miſtaken in my opinion of that generous 
maid. I believed her inſpired with the moſt digni- 
fied and heroic ſentiments, and now ſhe gives me a 
convincing proof of her magnanimity : It is now my 
buſineſs to approve myſelf worthy of her regard. May 
Heaven inflict upon me the keeneſt arrows of its ven- 
geance, if I do not, at this inſtant, contemplate the 
character of Emilia with the moſt perfect love and ado- 
ration; yet, amiable and inchanting as ſhe is, I am, 


more than ever, determined to ſacriſice the intereſt of 


my paſſion to my glory, though my life ſhould fail in 


the conteſt; and even to refuſe an offer, which, other- 


wiſe, the whole univerſe ſhould not bribe me to fore- 
ag 

Tars declaration was not ſo unexpected as unwel- 
come to his friend Gauntlet, who repreſented that his 
glory was not at all intereſted in the affair; becauſe he 
had already vindicated his generoſity in repeated prof- 
fers to lay his whole fortune at Emilia's fect, when it 
was impoſſible that any thing ſelfiſh could enter into 
the propoſal: But that, in rejecting her preſent pur- 
poſe, he would give the world an opportunity to ſay, 
that his pride was capricious, his obſtinacy invincible, 
and his ſiſter would have undeniable reaſon to believe, 
that either his paſſion for her was diſlembled, or the ar- 
dour of it conſiderably abated. 

In anſwer to thele remonſtrances, Pickle obſerved, 
that he had long ſet the world at defiance; and as to 
the opinion of Emilia, he did not doubt that ſhe would 
applaud in her heart the reſolution he had taken, and 
do juſtice to the purity of his intention. 

IT was not an eaſy taſk to divert our hero from his 
deſigns, at any time of life; but, ſince his confinement, 
his flexibility was become almoſt inſurmountable. The 


captain, therefore, after having diſcharged his conſcience, 


in aſſuring him that his ſiſter's happineſs was at ſtake, 
that his mother had approved of the ſtep ſhe had taken, 
and that he himſcli ſhould be extremely mortified at his 
refuſal,” forbore to preſs him with further argument, 
which ſerved only to rivet him the more ſtrongly in his 
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» OWN opinion; ; and undertook to deliver this anſwer to 


Emilia's letter. 
« Mapa u, 


« THAT I revere the dignity of your virtue with the 
utmoſt veneration, and love you infinitely more than life, 
I am at all times ready to demonſtrate ; but the ſacriſice 
to honour, it is now my turn to pay; and ſuch is the 
rigour of my deſtiny, that, in order to juſtify your ge- 
neroſity, I muſt refuſe to profit by your condeſcenſion. 
Madam, I am doomed to be for ever wretched ; and to 
ſigh without 'ceaſing, for the poſſeſſion of that jewel, 
which, though now in my offer, I dare not enjoy. I 
ſhall not pretend to expreſs the anguiſh that tears my 
heart, whilſt I communicate this fatal renunciation ; but 
appeal to the delicacy of your own ſentiments, which 
can judge of my ſufferings, and will, doubtleſs, do juſtice 

to the ſelf-denial of your forlorn 
F. PICKLE.” 


EuILIA, who knew the nicety of our hero's pride, 
had foreſeen the purport of this epiſtle before it came 
to her hands; ſhe did not therefore deſpair of ſucceſs, 
nor deſiſt from the proſecution of her plan, which was 
no other than that of ſecuring her own happineſs, in 
eſpouſing the man upon whom ſhe had fixed her unal- 


terable affection. Confident of his honour, and fully 


ſatisfied of the mutual paſſion with which they were in- 
ſpired, ſhe gradually decoyed him into a literary corre- 
ſpondence, wherein ſhe attempted to refute the argu- 
ments on which he grounded his refuſal ; and, without 
doubt, the young gentleman was not a little pleaſed 


with the enjoyment of ſuch delightful commerce, in the 


courſe of which he had (more than ever) an opportuni- 
ty of admiring the poignancy of her wit, and the ele- 
gance of her underſtanding. 

Tur contemplation of ſuch excellency, while it 
ſtrengthened the chains with which ſhe held him en- 
ſlaved, added emulation to the other motives that indu- 
ced him to maintain the diſpute; and much ſubtlety of 
reaſoning was expended upon both ſides of this very 
particular queſtion, without any proſr act of coniction 
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on either part; till at laſt ſhe began to deſpair of ma- 
king him a proſelyte to her opinion by dint of argu- 
ment; and reſolved, for the future, to apply herſelf 
chiefly to the irreſiſtible prepoſſeſſions of his love, 
which were not at all diminiſhed or impaired by the eſ- 
ſays of her pen. With this view ſhe propofed a confe- 
rence, pretending that it was impoſſible to convey all 
her reflections upon this ſubject, in a ſeries of ſhort let- 
ters; and Godfrey undertook to bail him for the day: 
But, conſcious of her power, he would not truſt himſelf 
in her preſence, though his heart throbbed with all the 
eagerneſs of deſire to ſee her fair eyes diſrobed of that 
reſentment which they had wore ſo long, and to enjoy 
the raviſhing ſweets of a fond reconciliation. 

NaTURE could not have held out againft ſuch power- 
ful attacks, had not the pride and caprice of his diſpoſi- 
tion been gratified to the full in the triumph of his re- 
ſiſtance; he looked upon the conteſt as altogether ori- 
ginal, and per ſevered with obſtinacy, becauſe he thought 
himſelf ſure of favourable terms, whenever he ſhould be 
diſpoſed to capitulate. Perhaps he might have overſhot 
himſelf, in the courſe of his perſeverance: A young lady 
of Emilia's fortune and attractions could not fail to find 
herſelf ſurrounded by temptations, which few women 
can reſiſt. She might have miſinterpreted the meaning 
of ſome paragraph, or taken umbrage at an unguarded 
expreſſion in one of Peregrine's letters: She might 
have been tired out by his obſtinate peculiarity, or, at 
the long-run, conſtrued it into ma dneſs, flight, or in- 
difference; or, rather than waſte her prime in fruitleſs 
endeavours to ſubdue the pride of an headſtrong hu- 
mouriſt, ſhe might have liſtened to the voice of ſome 
Limirer, fraught with qualifications ſufficient to engage 
her eſteem and affection. But all theſe poſſibilities were 

providentially prevented by an accident attended with 
more important conſequences than any we have hither 
to recounted. | 

EARLY one morning Pipes was diſturbed by the ar- 

wal of a meſſenger, who had been ſent expreſs from 
the country by Mr Clover, with a packet for the lieute- 
nant, and "arrived in town over night; but as he was 
obliged to have recourie to the information of Jack s | 
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correſpondent in the city, touching the place of his 
abode, before he demanded entrance at the Fleet the 
gate was ſhut; nor would the turnkeys admit him, al- 

though he told them, that he was charged with a meſ- 
ſage of the utmoſt conſequence; ſo that he was fain to 
tarry till day-break, when he, at his "— ſolicitation, 
was allowed to enter. 

HaTcawar, opening the packet, found a letter in- 
cloſed for Peregrine, with an earneſt requeſt, that he 
ſhould forward it to the hands of that young gentleman 
with all poſſible diſpatch. Jack, who could not dive, 
into the meaning of this extraordinary injunction, began 
to imagine that Mrs Clover lay at the point of death, 
and wanted to take her laſt farewell of her brother; 
and this conceit worked ſo ſtrongly upon his imagina- 
tion, that, while he huddled on his cloaths, and made 
the beſt of his way to the apartment of our hero, he 
could not help curſing, within himſelf, the folly of the 
huſpand, in ſending ſuch diſagreeable meſſages to a man 
of Peregrine s impatient temper, already ſoured by his 
own unealy ſituation. 

THis reflection would have induced him to ſuppreſs 
the letter, had not he been afraid to tamper with the 
tickliſh diſpoſition of his friend, to whom, while he de- 
livered it, “ As for my own part (ſaid he), mayhap I may 
have as much natural affection as another; but, when 
my ſpouſe parted, I bore my misfortune like a Britiſh 
man and a Chriftian : For why? he's no better than a 
freſh-water failor, who knows not how to ſtem the cur- 
rent of miſchance.” 


PicKLE being waked from a pleaſant dream, in which 


the fair Emilia was principally concerned, and hearing 
this ſtrange preamble, ſat up in his bed, and unſealed 
the letter, in a ſtate of mortification and diſguſt : But 
what were the emotions of his ſoul, when he read the 
following intimation ! 


« Dear Brother, 


« TT hath pleaſed God to take your father ſuddenly 
off by a fit of apoplexy; and as he has died inteſtate, I 
give you this notice, that you may, with all ſpeed, come 
down and take poſſeſſion of your right, in deſpite of 
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Maſter Gam and his mother, who, you may be ſure, do 
not ſit eaſy under this unexpected diſpenſation of provi- 
dence. I have, by virtue of being a juſtice of the peace, 
taken ſuch precautions as I thought neceſſary for your 
advantage; and the funeral ſhall be deferred until your 
pleaſure be known. Your ſiſter, though ſincerely af- 
flicted by her father's fate, ſubmits to the will of heaven 
with laudable reſignation, and begs you will ſet out for 
this place without delay; in which requeſt ſhe is 
joined by, Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, and 
Humble ſervant, 
CHARLES CLoves. - 
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PEREGRINE at firſt looked upon this epiſtle as a 
mere illaſion of the brain, and a continuation of the re- 
verie in which he had been engaged. He read it ten 
times over, without being perſuaded that he was actual- 
ly awake: He rubbed his eyes, and ſhook his head, in 
order to ſhake off the drowſy vapours that ſurrounded 
him : He hemmed thrice with great vociferation, {nap- 
ped his fingers, tweaked his noſe, ſtarted up from his 
bed, and, opening the caſement, took a ſurvey of the 
well-known objects that appeared on each fide of his 
habitation. Every thing ſeemed congruous and con- 
nected, and he ſaid within himſelf, “Sure this is the 
moſt diſtinct dream that ever ſleep produced.” Then 
he had recourſe again to the paper, which he carefully 
peruſed, without finding any variation from his firſt no- 
tion of the contents. 

HAT CH WAV, ſeeing all his extravagances of action, 
accompanied with a wild ſtare of diſtraction, began to 
believe that his head was at length fairly turned, and 
was really meditating means for ſecuring his perſon, 
when Pickle, in a tone of ſurpriſe, exclaimed, “ Good 
God! am I or am I not awake?” „ Why, look ye, 

couſin Pickle (replied the lieutenant), that is a queſtion 
which the deep ſea line of my underſtanding is not long 
enough to ſound ; but, howſomever, tho'f I can't truſt 
to the obſervation I have taken, it ſhall go hard but I 
will fall upon a way to gueſs whereabouts we are.” 80 
ſay ing, he lifted up a pitcher full of cold water, that ſtood 
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PEREGRINE PICKLE.- 379 
behind the outward door, and diſcharged it in the face 
of Peregrine without ceremony or heſitation. 

Tris remedy produced the defired effect: Unpala- 
table as it was, the young gentleman no ſooner re- 
covered his breath, which was endangered by ſuch a 
ſudden application, than he thanked his friend Jack for 
the ſeaſonable operation he had performed. Having 
no longer any juſt reaſon to doubt the reality of what 
appeared ſo convincingly to his ſenſes, he ſhifted him- 
{elf on the inſtant, not without hurry and trepidation ; 
and, putting on his morning dreſs, ſallied forth to the 
Bare, in order to deliberate with himſelf on the impor- 
tant intelligence he had received. 

HaTCHWAY, not yet fully 3 of his ſanity, 
and curious to know the purport of the letter, which 
had affected him in ſuch an extraordinary manner, 
carefully attended his footſteps in this excurſion, in 
hope of being favoured with his confidence, in the 
courſe of their perambulation. Our hero no ſooner 
appeared at the ſtreet-door, than he was ſaluted hy the 
meſſenger, who having poſted himſelf in the way for 
that purpoſe, “ God bleſs your noble honour, Squire 
Pickle, (cried he), and give you joy of ſucceeding to 
your father's eſtate.” Theſe words had ſcarce proceed- 
ed from his mouth, when the lieutenant hopping eager- 
ly towards the countryman, {ſqueezed his hand with 
great affection, and aſked if the old gentleman had ac- 
tually taken his departure: * Ay, Maſter Hatchway 
(replied the other), in ſuch a woundy haſte, that he 
forgot to make a will.” «©«: Body of me! (exclaimed 
the ſeaman) thele are the beſt tidings I have ever heard 
ſince II firſt went to fea. Here, my lad, take my purſe, 
and ſtow thyſelf chock full of the beſt liquor in the 
land.” So ſaying, he tipped the peaſant with ten pieces, 
and immediately the whole place echoed with the found 
of Tom's inſtrument. Peregrine, repairing to the walk, 
communicated the billet to his honeſt friend, who 
at his deſire went forthwith to the lodgings of Captain 
Gauntlet, and returned in leſs than half an hour with 


that gentleman, who (I need not ſay) was heartily re- 


Joiced at the occaſion. 
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376 - The ADVENTURES 
CHAPTER CIV. 


Peregrine holds a conſultation with his friends in conſe- 
quence of which he bids adieu to the Fleet. He ar- 
rives at his father's houſe, and aſſerts bis right of in- 


Heritance. 


OR did our hero keep the miſanthrope in igno- 
rance of this happy turn of fortune: Pipes was 
diſpatched to the ſenior, with a meflage requeſting his 
immediate preſence; and he accordingly appeared, in 
obedience to the ſummons, growling with diſcontent, 
for having been deprived of ſeveral hours of his natural 
reſt. His mouth was immediately ſtopped with the let- 
ter, at which he /iniled horrible a ghaſtly grin; and, after 
a compliment of gratulation, they entered into cloſe 
divan, about the meaſures to be taken in conſequence 
of this event. 

L'HERE was no room for much debate: It was una- 
nimouſly agreed, that Pickle thould ſet out with all 
poſſible diſpatch for the garriſon, to which Gauntlet 
and Hatchway reſolved to attend him. Pipes was ac- 
cordingly ordered to prepare a couple of poſt-chaiſes, 
while Godfrey went to procure bail for his friend, and 
provide them with money for the expence of the expe- 


dition, but not before he was defired by Peregrine to 


conceal this piece of news from his fiſter, that our 
youth might have an opportunity to ſurprize her in a 
more intereſting manner, after he ſhould have ſettled 
his affairs. 

ALL theſe previous ſteps being taken in leſs than an 
hour, our hero took his leave of the Fleet, after he had 
left twenty guineas with the warden for the relief of the 
poor priſoners, a great number of whom convoyed him 
to the gate, pouring forth prayers for his long life and 
proſperity; and he took the road to the garriſon, in 
the moſt elevated tranſports of joy, unallayed with the 
leaſt mixture of grief at the death of a parent whoſe 
paternal tenderneſs he had never known. His breaſt 
was ablolutely a ſtranger to that boaſted Er», or 
inſtinct of affection, by which the charities are ſup- 
poſed to ſubſiſt. 

Or all the journeys he had ever made, this, ſure, 
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was the moſt delightful: He felt all the extaſy that 
muſt naturally be produced in a young man of his ima- 
gination, from ſuch a ſudden tranſition in point of cir- 
cumſtance; he found himſelf delivered from confine- 
ment and diſgrace, without being obliged to any perſon 
upon earth for his deliverance; he had it now in his 
power to retort the contempt of the world in a manner 
fuited to his moſt ſanguine wiſh ; he was reconciled to 
his friend, and enabled to gratify his love, even upon 
his own terms; and ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of a for- 
tune more ample than his firſt inheritance, with a ſtock 
of experience that would ſteer him clear of all thoſe 
quickfands among which he had been formerly wrecked. 

In the middle of their journey, while they halted at 
an inn for a ſhort refreſhment and change of horſes, a 
poſtilion running up to Peregrine in the yard, fell at his 
feet, claſped his knees with great eagerneſs and agita- 
tion, and preſented to him the individual face of his 


old valet de chambre. The youth perceiving him in 


ſuch an abject garb and attitude, commanded him to 
riſe and tell the cauſe of ſuch a miſerable reverſe in his 
fortune. Upon which Hadgi gave him to underſtand, 
that he had been ruined by his wife, who, having rob- 
bed him of all his cath and valuable effects, had eloped 
from his houſe with one of his own cuſtomers, who ap- 
peared in the character of a French count, but was in 


reality no other than an Italian fiddler z that, in conſe- 


quence of this retreat, he (the huſband) was diſabled 
from paying a conſiderable ſum which he had ſet apart 
for his wine merchant, who being diſappointed in his 
expectation, took out an execution againſt his effects; 
and the reſt of his creditors following his example, 
hunted him out of houſe and home : So that, finding 
his perſon in danger at London, he had been obliged 
to eſcape into the country, ſkulking about from one 
village to another, till, being quite deſtitute of all ſup- 
port, he had undertaken his preſent office, to fave him- 
ſelf from ſtarving. 

PEREGRINE liſtened with compaſſion to his lamen- 
table tale, which too well accounted for his not appearing 


in the Fleet, with offers of ſervice to his maſter in 


diſtreſs, a circumſtance that Pickle had all along im- 
Vor.. III. B b b | 
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puted to his avarice and ingratitude. He aſſured him, 


that, as he had been the means of throwing in his way 
the temptation to which he fell a ſacrifice, he would 
charge himſelf with the retrieval of his affairs: In the 
mean time, he made him taſte of his bounty, and defired 


Him to continue in his preſent employment, until he 


{hould return from the garriſon, when he would con- 
ſider his fituation, and do ſomething for his immediate 
relief. | 

Hapcr attempted to kiſs his thoe, and wept, or 
affected to weep, with ſenſibility, at this gracious re- 
ception ; he even made a merit of his unwillingneſs to 
exerciſe his new occupation, and earneſtly begged that 


he might be allowed to give immediate attendance upon 


his dear maſter, from whom he could not bear the 
thoughts of a ſecond parting. His intreaties were rein- 
forced by the interceſſion of his two friends, in conſe- 
quence of which the Swiſs was permitted to follow 
them at his own leiſure, while they ſet forwards after a 
{light repaſt, and reached the place of their deſti- 
nation before ten o'clock at night. 

PEREGRINE, inſtead of alighting at the garriſon, - 
rode ſtraightway to his father's houſe; and no perſon 
appearing to receive him, not even a ſervant to take 
care of his chaiſe, he diſmounted without aſſiſtance. 
Being tollowed by his two friends, he advanced into 
the hall, where perceiving a bell-rope, he made imme- 
diate application to it, in ſuch a manner as brought a 
couple of footmen into his, preſence. After having re- 
primanded them, with a ſtern look, for their neglect 
in point of attendance, he commanded them to ſhew 
him into an apartment; and as they ſeemed unwilling 
to yield obedience to his orders, aſked if they did not 
belong to the family ? 

Ox of them, who took upon himſelf the office of 
ſpokeſman, replied. with a ſullen air, that they had been 
in the {ſervice of old Mr Pickle, and now that he was. 
dead, thought themſelves bound to obey no body but 
their lady, and her fon Mr Gamaliel. This declara- 
tion had ſcarce proceeded from his mouth, when our 
hero gave them to underſtand, that ſince they were not 
diſpoſed to own any other maſter, they muſt change their 
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quarters immediately. He ordered them to decamp 
without further preparation; and as they ſtill continued 
reſtive, they were kicked out of doors by the captain 


and his friend Hatchway. Squire Gam, who over- 


heard every thing that paſſed, and was now more than 
ever inflamed with that rancour which he had ſucked 
with his mother's milk, flew to the afliſtance of his ad- 
herents, with a piſtol in each hand, bellowing Thieves! 
thieves ! with great vociferation, as if he had miſtaken 
the buſineſs of the ſtrangers, and actually believed him- 
ſelf in danger of being robbed. Under this pretence 


he diſcharged a piece at his brother, who luckily eſcap- 


ed the ſhot, cloſed with him in a moment, and wreſt- 
ing the other piſtol from his gripe, turned him out in- 
to the court yard, to the conſolation of his two depen- 
dents. x | 

By this time, Pipes and the two poſtilions had taken 
poſſeſſion of the ſtables, without being oppoſed by the 
coachman and his deputy, who quietly ſubmitted to the 
authority of their new ſovereign : But the noiſe of the 
piſtol had alarmed Mrs Pickle, who, running down 
{tairs, with the moſt frantic appearance, attended by 
two maids and the curate, who ſtill maintained his 
place of chaplain and ghoſtly director in the family, 
would have aſſaulted our hero with her nails, had not 
ihe been reſtrained by her attendants. Though they 
prevented her from uſing her hands, they could not 


| hinder her from exerciſing her tongue, which ſhe wag- 
ged againſt him with all the virulence of malice. She 


aſked, if he was come to butcher his brother, to infult 
his father's corpſe, and triumph in her affliction ; ſhe 
beſtowed upon him the epithets of ſpendthrift, jail- 
bird, and unnatural ruffian; the begged pardon of God 
. for having brought ſuch a monſter into the world, ac- 
cuſed him of having brought his father's grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave; and affirmed, that, were he 
to touch the body, it would bleed at his approach. 
WiTHOUT pretending to refute the articles of this 
ridiculous charge, he allowed her to ring out her alarm; 
and then calmly replied, that if ſhe did not quietly re- 
tire to her chamber, and behave as became a perſon in 
her preſent ſituation, he ſhould infiſt upon her remo- 
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ving to another lodging without delay; for he was de- 
termined to be maſter in his own family. The lady, 
who, in all probability, expected that he would endea- 
vour to appeaſe her with all the tenderneſs of filial ſub- 


miſſion, was ſo much exaſperated at his cavalier beha- 


viour, that her conſtitution could not ſupport the tran- 
ſports of her ſpirits ; and ſhe was carried off by her wo- 
men in a fit, while the officious clergyman was diſ- 
miſſed after his pupil, with all the circumſtances of diſ- 
race. 

Our hero having thus made his quarters good, took 
poſſeſſion of the beſt apartment in the houſe, and ſent 
notice of his arrival to Mr Clover, who, with his wife, 


viſited him in leſs than an hour, and was not a little 


ſurpriſed to find him ſo ſuddenly ſettled in his father's 


houſe. The meeting of Julia and her brother was ex- 


tremely pathetic, She had always loved him with un- 
common tenderneſs, and looked upon him as the orna- 
ment of her family ; but ſhe had heard of his extrava- 
gancies with regret, and though ſhe confidered the 
ſtories that were circulated at his expence, as the mali- 
cious exaggerations of his mother and her darling ſon, 
her apprehenſion had been grievouſly alarmed by an 
account of his impriſonment and diſtreſs, which had 
been accidentally conveyed to that country by a gentle- 
man from London, who had been formerly of his ac- 
quaintance; ſhe could not, therefore, without the moſt 
tender emotions of joy, ſee him, as it were, reſtored 
to his rightful inheritance, and re-eſtabliſhed in that 
ſtation of life which ſhe thought he could fill with 
dignity and importance, 

AFTER their mutual expreſſions of affection, ſhe re- 
tired to her mother's chamber, with a view to make 2 
ſecond offer of her ſervice and attendance, which had 
been already rejected with ſcorn ſince her father's 
death; while Peregrine conſulted his brother-in-law 
about the affairs of the family, ſo far as they had fallen 
within his cognizance and obſervation. 

Mr CLoveR told him, that, though he was never 
favoured with the confidence of the defunct, he knew 
ſome of his intimates, who had been tampered with by 
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ſtrances by which ſhe had often endeavoured to per- 


ſuade her huſband to ſettle his affairs by a formal will; 
but that he had from time to time evaded, their impor- 
tunities with ſurpriſing excuſes of procraſtination, that 
plainly appeared to be the reſult of invention and ep 
ſign, far above the ſuppoſed pitch of his capacity; 
circumſtance from which Mr Clover concluded, that 
the old gentleman imagined his life would not have been 


ſecure, had he once taken ſuch a ſtep as would have 


rendered it unneceſſary to the independence of his ſe- 
cond fon. He moreover obſerved, that, in conſequence 
of this information, he no ſooner heard of Mr Pickle's 
death, which happened at the club, than he went di- 


rectiy with a lawyer to his houſe, before any cabal or 


conſpiracy could be formed againſt the rightful heir; 
and, in preſence of witneiles provided for the purpoſe, 


ſealed up all the papers of the deceaſed, after the wi- 


dow had, in the firſt tranſports of her ſorrow and 
vexation, fairly owned, that her huſband had died in- 
teſtate. 

PEREGRINE was extremely well ſatisfied with this 
intelligence, by which all his doubts were diſpelled; 
and having cheerfully ſupped with his friends on a cold 
collation, which his brother-in-law had brought in his 
chariot, they retired to reſt, in different chambers, 
after Julia had met with another repulſe from her ca- 
pricious mother, whoſe overflowing rage had now ſub- 
Aided into the former channel of calm inveteracy. 


NexT morning the houſe was ſupplied with ſome 


ſervants from the garriſon, and preparations were made 
for the funeral of the deceaſed. Gam having taken 


lodgings in the neighbourhood, came with a chaiſe and 


cart to demand his mother, together with his own 
cloaths, and her perſonal effects. 

Our hero, though he would not ſuffer him to enter 
the door, allowed his propoſal to be communicated to 
the widow, who eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
removing, and was, with her own baggage, and that 
of her beloved ſon, conveyed to the place which he 
had had prepared for her reception. Thither ſhe was 
followed by her woman, who was deſired by Peregrine 
o aſſure her miſtreſs, that, unti a regular proviſion 
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could be ſettled upon her, ſhe might command him, in 


point of money, or any other accommodation in his 
Power. 


CHAPTER cv. 


[in performs the laſt offices to his father, and returns ta 
London, upon a very interęſting deſign. 


UITS of mourning being provided for himſelf, his 

friends and adherents, and every other previous 
meaſure taken ſuitable to the occaſion, his father was 
interred, in a private. manner, in the pariſh church; 
and his papers being examined, in preſence of many 
perſons of honour and integrity, invited for that pur- 
poſe, no will was found, or any other deed, in favour 
of the ſecond ſon, though it appeared by the marriage 
ſettlement, that the widow was entitled to a jointure of 
five hundred pounds a. year. The reſt of his papers 
conſiſted of Eaſt India bonds, South Sea annuities, mort- 
gages, notes, and aſſignments, to the amount of four- 
ſcore thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty pounds, exclu- 
five of the houſe, plate and furniture, horſes, equipage 
and cattle, with the garden and park adjacent, to a 
very conſiderable extent. 

Tas was a ſum that even exceeded his expeCtation, 
and could not fail to entertain his fancy with the molt 
agreeable ideas. He found himſelf immediately a man 
of vaſt conſequence among his country 'neighbours, 
who viſited him with compliments of congratulation, 
and treated him with ſuch reſpect as would have ef- 
fectually ſpoiled any young man of his diſpoſition, who 
Had not the ſame advantages of experience as he had al- 
ready purchaſed at a very extravagant price. 'Thus 
ſhielded with caution, he bore his proſperity with ſur- 
priſing temperance; every body was charmed with his 
affability and moderation. When he made a circuit 
round the gentlemen of the diſtrict, in order to repay 
the courteſy which he owed, he was carefled by them 
with uncommon aſliduity, and advifed to offer himſelf 
as a candidate for the county at the next election, 
which, they ſuppoſed, would ſoon happen, becauſe the 
preſent member was in a declining ſtate of health. Nor 
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did his perſon and addreſs eſcape unheeded by the la- 
dies, many of whom did not ſcruple to ſpread their at- 
tractions before him, with a view of captivating ſuch a 
valuable prize; nay, ſuch an impreſſion did this legacy 
make upon a certain peer, who reſided in this part of 
the country, that he cultivated Pickle's acquaintance 
with great eagerneſs, and, without circumlocution, of- 
fered to him in marriage his only daughter, with a very 
conſiderable fortune. 

Our hero expreſſed himſelf upon this occaſion as 
became a man. of honour, ſenſibility, and politeneſs 
and frankly gave his lordſhip to underſtand, that his 
heart was already engaged. He was pleaſed with the 
opportunity of making ſuch a ſacrifice to his paſſion for 
Emilia, which, by this time, inflamed his thoughts to 
ſuch a degree of impatience, that he reſolved to depart 
for London with all poſſible ſpeed ; and for that pur- 
poſe induſtriouſly employed almoſt every hour of his 
time in regulating his domeſtic affairs. He paid off all 
his father's ſervants, and hired others, at the recom- 
mendation of his fiſter, who promiſed to ſuperintend 


his houſehold in his abſence : He advanced the firſt half- 


yearly payment of his mother's jointure ; and as for his 
brother Gam, he gave him divers opportunities of ac- 
knowledging his faults, ſo as that he might have an- 
{wered to his own conſcience for taking any ſtep in his 
favour ; but that young gentleman was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently humbled by misfortune, and not only torbore to 
make any overtures of peace, but alſo took all occaſions 
to ſlander the conduct and revile the perſon of our he- 
ro, being, in this practice, comforted and abetted by 
his righteous mamma. 

EvERY thing being thus ſettled for the preſent, the 
triumvirate ſet out on their return to town in the fame 
manner with that in which they had arrived in the 
country, except in this ſmall variation, that Hatchway's 
chaiſe-companion was now the valet de chambre refit- 
ted, inſtead of Pipes, who, with another lacquey, at- 
tended them on horſeback. When they had perform- 
ed two thirds of their way to London, they chanced to 
overtake a country {quire, on his return from a viſit to 
one of his neighbours, who had entertained him with 
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ſuch hoſpitality, that (as the lieutenant obſerved) he 
rolled himfelf almoſt gunwale to every motion of his 
horſe, which was a fine hunter; and when the chaiſes 
_ him at full ſpeed, he fet up the ſportman's hol. 
ow, in a voice that founded like a French horn, clap- 
ping ſpurs to Sorrel at the fame time, in order to keep 
up with the pace of the machine. | 

PEREGRINE, who was animated with an uncommon 
flow of ſpirits, ordered his poſtilion to proceed more 
foftly ; and entered into converſation with the ſtranger, 
touching the make and mettle of his horſe, upon which 
he deſcanted with fo much learning, that the ſquire was 
aſtoniſhed at his knowledge. When they approached 
his habitation, he invited the young gentleman and his 
company to halt, and drink a bottle of his ale; and 
was ſo prefſing in his ſolicitation, that they complied with 
his requeſt. He accordingly conducted them through 
a ſpacious avenue, that extended as far as the highway, 
to the gate of a large chateau, of a moſt noble and ve- 
nerable appearance, which induced them' to alight and 
view the apartments, contrary to their firſt intention of 
drinking a glaſs of his October at the door. 

Tk rooms were every way fuitable to the magnifi- 
cence of the outſide, and our hero imagined they had 
made a tour through the whole ſweep, when the land- 
lord gave him to underſtand that they had not yet ſeen 
fhe beſt apartment of the houſe, and immediately led 
them into a ſpacious dining- room, which Peregrine did 
not enter without giving manifeſt ſigns of uncommon 
aſtoniſhment, The pannels all round were covered 
with portraits at full length, by Vandyke; and not one 
of them appeared without a ridiculous tye periwig, in 
the ſtile of thoſe that uſually hang over the ſhops of 
two-penny barbers. The ſtrait boots in which the figures 
had been originally painted, and the other circumſtances 
of attitude and drapery, ſo inconſiſtent with this mon- 
ſtrous furniture of the head, exhibited ſuch a ludicrous 
appearance, that Pickle's wonder, in a little time, gave 
way to his mirth, and he was ſeized with a violent fit 
of laughter, which had well nigh deprived him of his 
breath. | | 
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Tux ſquire, half pleaſed and half offended at this 
expreſſion of ridicule, 5 I know (ſaid he) what makes 
you laugh ſo woefully: You think it ſtrange to zee 
my vorefathers booted and ſpurred, with huge threes 
tailed periwigs on their pates. The truth of the mat- 
ter is this: I could not abide to zee the pictures of my 
vamily with a parcel of looſe hair hanging about their 
eyes, like zo many colts; and zo I employed a painter 
vellow from Lundon to clap decent periwigs upon their 
ſkulls, at the rate of vive thillings a head; and offered 
him three ſhillings a-piece to furniſh each with an hand- 
ſome pair of ſhoes and ſtockings : But the raſcal, think- 
ing I muſt have em done at any price after their heads 
were covered, haggled with me for vour ſhillings a pie- 


ture; and zo, rather than be impoſed upon, I turned 


him off, and ſhall let em ſtand as they are, till zome 
more reaſonable brother of the bruſh comes round the 
country.” 

PICKLE commended his reſolution, though, in his 
heart, he bleſſed himſelf from ſuch a barbarous Goth 
and, after they had diſpatched two or three bottles of 
his beer, they proceeded on their journey, and arrived 
in town about eleven at night. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
He enjoys an interview with Emilia, and makes himſelf 
' ample amends for all the mortifications of his life. 

| ODFREY, who had taken leave of his ſiſter, on 
pretence of making a ſhort excurſion with Pere- 

grine, whoſe health required the enjoyment of freſh air, 
after his long confinement, ſent a meflage to her, that 
| ſame night, announcing his arrival, and giving her no- 
tice that he would breakfaſt with her next morning z 
when he and our hero, who had dreſſed himſelf for the 
purpoſe, taking a hackney-coach repaired to her lod- 
ging, and were introduced into a parlour, adjoining to 
that in which the tea-table was ſet. Here they had not 
waited many minutes when they heard the ſound of 


feet coming down ſtairs; upon which our hero's heart 


began to beat the alarm. He concealed himſelf behind 
the ſcreen, by the direction of his friend, whole ears 
VoL.1II, Cece 
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386 The ADVENTURES r 
being ſaluted with Sophy's voice from the next room, 
he flew into it with great ardour, and enjoyed upon her 
lips the ſweet tranſports of a meeting ſo unexpected 
for he had left her in her father's houſe at Windſor. 

AMIDST theſe emotions, he had almoſt forgot the 
ſituation of Peregrine ; when Emilia, aſſuming an en- 
chanting air, „Is not this (ſaid ſhe) a moſt provoking 
ſcene to a young woman, like me, who am doomed to 
wear the willow, by the ſtrange caprice of my. lover ? 
Upon my word, brother, you have done me infinite 
prejudice, in promoting this jaunt with my obſtinate 
correſpondent ; who, I ſuppoſe, is fo raviſhed with this 
tranſient glimpſe of liberty, that he will never be per- 
ſuaded to incur unneceſſary confinement for the future.“ 
« My dear ſiſter (replied the captain, tauntingly), your 
own pride ſet him the example; ſo you muſt &en ſtand 
to the confequence of his imitation.” « ”Tis'a hard caſe, 
however (anſwered the fair offender), that I ſhould ſuf- 
fer all my life, by one venial treſpaſs. Heigh ho! who 
would imagine that a ſprightly girl, ſuch as I, with ten 
thouſand pounds, ſhould go a begging ? I have a good 
mind to marry the next perſon that aſks me the que- 
ſtion, in order to be revenged upon this unyielding hu- 
mouriſt. Did the dear fellow diſcover no inclination 
to ſee me, in all the term of his releaſement? Well, if 
ever I can catch the fugitive again, he ſhall ſing in his 
cage for life.” 1 

IT is impoſſible to convey to the reader a juſt idea of 
Peregrine's tranſports, while he overheard this declara- 
tion; which was no ſooner pronounced, than, unable to 
reſiſt the impetuoſity of his paſſion, he ſprung from his 
lurking place, exclaiming, „Here I ſurrender;“ and 
ruſhing into her preſence, was ſo dazzled with her 
beauty, that his ſpeech failed: He was fixed like a ſta- 
tue to the floor; and all his faculties were abſorbed in 
admiration. Indeed, ſhe was now in the full bloom of 
her charms, and it was nearly impoſſible to look upon 
her without emotion. What then muſt have been the 
extaſy of our youth, whoſe paſſion was whetted with all 
the incitements which could ſtimulate the human heart ! 
The ladies ſcreamed with ſurpriſe at his appearance, 
and Emilia underwent fuch agitation as fluſhed every 
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charm with irreſiſtible energy; her cheeks glowed with 


a moſt delicate fuffuſion, and her'boſom heaved with 
ſuch bewitching undulation, that the cambric could not 


conceal or contain the ſnowy hemiſpheres, that roſe like, 


a viſion of paradiſe to his view. 


WHILE he was almoſt fainting with unutterable de- 


light, ſhe ſeemed ready to fink under the tumults of 
tenderneſs and confuſion ; when our hero, perceiving 
her condition, obeyed the impulſe of his love, and cir- 
cled the charmer in his arms, without ſuffering the leaſt 
frown or ſymptom of diſpleaſure. Not all the pleaſures 
of his life had amounted to the ineffable joy of this em- 
brace, in which he continued for ſome minutes totally 
entranced. He faſtened upon her pouting lips with all 
the eagerneſs of rapture z and, while his brain ſeemed 
to whirl round with tranſport, exclaimed, in a delirium 
of bliſs, « Heaven and earth! this is too much to 
bear.“ 

His imagination was accordingly relieved, md his 
attention in ſome meaſure divided, by the interpoſition 
of Sophy, who kindly chid him for his having over- 
looked his old friends: Thus accoſted, he quitted his 
delicious armful, and, ſaluting Mrs Gauntlet, aſked 
pardon for his neglect; obſerving that ſuch rudeneſs 
was excuſeable, confidering the long and unhappy exile 
which he had ſuffered from the jewel of his foul. — 
Then turning to Emilia, “ Iam come, Madam (ſaid he), 
to claim the performance of your promiſe, which I can 
produce under your own fair hand: You may, there- 
fore, lay aſide all ſuperfluous ceremony and ſhyneſs, 
and crown my happineſs without farther delay ; for, up- 
on my ſoul! my thoughts are wound up to the laſt pitch 
of expectation, and I ſhall certainly run diſtracted, if I 
am doomed to any term of probation.” _ 

His miſtreſs having by this time recollected herſelf, 
replied, with a moſt exhilarating ſmile, “J ought to 
puniſh you for your obſtinacy with the mortiſication of 
a twelve-month's trial; but it is dangerous to tamper 
with an admirer of your diſpoſition, and therefore, I 
' think, I muſt make ſure of you while it is in my power.” 
ce Tou are willing then to take me for better for worſe, 
in Prelenes of heaven and thele witneſſes : ?” cried Pere- 
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388 The ADVENTURES of 
grine kneeling, and applying her hand to his lips. At 
this interrogation, her features ſoftened into an amazing 
expreſſion of condeſcending love; and, while ſhe dart- 
ed a fide-glance that thrilled to his marrow, and heaved 
a ſigh more ſoft then Zephyr's balmy wing, her anſwer 
was, © Why—ay——and heaven grant me patience to 
bear the humours of ſuch a yoke-fellow.” «© And may 
the ſame powers (replied the youth) grant me life and 
opportunity to manifeſt the immenſity of my love.— 
Meanwhile, I have eighty thouſand pounds, which ſhall 
be laid immediately in your lap.” 
80 ſaying, he ſealed the contract upon her lips, and 
explained the myſtery of his laſt words, which had be- 
gun to operate upon the wonder of the two ſiſters. So- 
phy was agreeably ſurpriſed with the account of his 
good fortune; nor was it, in all probability, unaccept- 
able to the loyely Emilia; though, from this informa- 
tion, ſhe took an opportunity to upbraid her admirer 
with the inflexibility of his pride, which (ſhe ſcrupled 
not to ſay) would have baffled all the ſuggeſtions of his 
paſſion, had not it been gratified by this providential 
event. 7, 
_ MarTTERs being thus happily matured, the lover 
begged that immediate recourſe might be had to the 
church, and his happineſs aſcertained before night. But 
the bride objected with great vehemence to ſuch preci- 
pitation, being deſirous of her mother's preſence at the 
ceremony; and ſhe was ſeconded in her opinion by her 
brother's wife. Peregrine, maddening with deſire, aſ- 
{faulted her with the moſt earneſt entreaties, repreſent- 
ing, that, as her mother's conſent was already obtained, 
there was ſurely no neceſſity for a delay, that muſt in- 
fallibly make a dangerous impreſſion upon his brain and 
conſtitution. He fell at her feet, in all the agony of 
impatience; {wore that his life and intelle&s would ac- 
tually be in jeopardy by her refuſal ; and, when ſhe at- 
tempted to argue him out of his demand, began to rave 
with ſuch extravagance, that Sophy was frightened into 
conviction 3 and Godfrey enforcing the remonſtrances 
of his friend, the amiable Emilia was teazed into com- 
pliance. | | | 
AFTER breakfaſt the bridegroom and his companion 
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» 


ſet out for the Commons for a licence, having firſt a- 
greed upon the houſe at which the ceremony ſhould be 
performed, in the lodgings of the bride ; and the per- 
miſſion being obtained, they found means to engage a 
clergyman, who undertook to attend them at their own 
time and place. Then a ring was purchaſed for the oc- 
caſion 3 and they went in ſearch of the lieutenant, with 
whom they dined at a tavern, and not only made him 


acquainted with the ſteps they had taken, but defired 


that he would ſtand godfather to the bride : An em- 
ployment which Jack accepted with demonſtrations of 
particular ſatisfaction; till chancing to look into the 
ſtreet, and ſeeing Cadwallader approach the door, in 
conſequence of a meſſage they had ſent to him by Pipes, 
he declined the office in favour of the ſenior z who was 
accordingly ordained for that purpoſe, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that ſuch a mark of regard might facilitate his con- 
currence with a match, which otherwiſe he would cer- 
tainly oppoſe, as he was a profeſſed enemy to wediock, 
and, as yet, ignorant of Peregrine's intention. 

AFTER having congratulated Pickle upon his acces 


ſion, and ſhook his two friends by the hand, the mi- 


ſanthrope aſked whoſe mare was dead, that he was ſum- 
moned in ſuch a plaguy hurry from his dinner, which 
he had been fain to gobble up like a cannibal ? Our he- 
ro gave him to underſtand, that they had made an ap- 
pointment to drink tea with two agreeable ladies, and 


were unwilling that he ſhould loſe the opportunity of 


enjoying an entertainment which he loved ſo much. — 
Crabtree, ſhrivelling up his face like an autumn leaf at 
this intimation, curſed his complaiſance, and ſwore they 
ſhould keep their aſſignation without him; for he and 
letchery had ſhook hands many years ago. 

THe bridegroom, however, likening him unto an old 
coachman, who {till delights in the ſmack of the whip, 
and dropping ſome flattering hints of his manhood, 
even at theſe years, he was gradually prevailed upon to 
accompany them to the place of rendezvous; where, 
being uſhered into a dining-room, they had not waited 
three minutes, when they were joined by the parſon, 
who had obſerved the hour with great punctuality. 

Ln1s gentleman no ſooner entered the room, than 
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| Cadwallader, in a whiſper to Gauntlet, aſked if that 

. was not the cock-bawd; and, before the captain could 

make any reply, „What an unconſcionable whorema- 

ſter the rogue is! (ſaid he), ſcarce diſcharged from con- 

9 finement, and ſweetened with a little freſh air, when 
he wenches with a pimp in canonicals in his pay. — 
The door again opened, and Emilia broke in upon 
them, with ſuch dignity of mien, and divinity of aſpect, 
as inſpired every ſpectator with aſtoniſhment and admi- 
ration. The lieutenant, who had not ſeen her ſince 
her charms were ripened into ſuch perfection, expreſſed | 
his wonder and approbation in an exclamation of 
c Add's zooks ! -what a glorious galley !” and the mi- 
fanthrope's viſage was inſtantly metamorphoſed into the 
face of a mountain goat. He licked his lips inſtinctive- 
ly, ſnuffed the air, and ſquinted with a moſt horrible 

obliquity of viſion. 

THe bride and her ſiſter being ſeated, and Hatch- 
way having renewed his acquaintance with the former, 
who recogniſed him with particular civility, - Peregrine 
withdrew into another apartment with his friend Crab- 
tree, to whom he imparted the deſign of this meeting ; 
which the latter no ſooner underſtood, than he attempt- 
ed to retreat, without making any other reply than that 
of « Pſhaw! rot your matrimony ! can't you put your 
neck in the nooſe, without my being a witneſs of your 
folly ?” 

TIE young gentlewan, in order to vanquiſh this a- 
verſion, Hepped to the door of the next room, and 
begged the favour of ſpeaking with Emilia, to whom he 

introduced the teſty old bachelor, as one of his particu- 
hr friends, who defired to have the honour of giving 
her away. The bewitching ſmile with which ſhe re- 
ceived his ſalute, and granted his requeſt, at once over- 
came the diſapprobation of the miſanthrope, who, with 
a relaxation in kis countenance, which had never been 
perceived before that inſtant, thanked her in the moſt 
polite terms for ſuch an agreeable mark of diſtinction. 
He accordingly led her into the dining-room, where 
the ceremony was performed without delay; and after 
the huſband had aſſerted his prerogative on her lips, 
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the whole company faluted her by the name of Mrs 
Pieke 

I SHALL leave the ſenſible reader to judge what paſ- 
ſed at this juncture, within the boſoms of the new-mar- 
ried couple: Peregrine's heart was fired with inexpreſ- 
ſible ardour and impatience; while the tranſports of the 
bride were mingled with a daſh of diflidence and ap- 
prehenſion. Gauntlet ſaw it would be too much for 
both, to bear their preſent tantalizing ſituation till 


night, without fome amuſement to diverge their 


thoughts; and therefore propoſed to paſs part of the 
evening at the public entertainments in Marybone-gar- 
dens, which were at that time frequented by the beſt 
company in town. The fcheme was reliſhed by the 


diſcreet Sophy, who ſaw the meaning of the propoſal, 


and the bride ſubmitted to the perſuaſion of her ſiſter z 
ſo that, after tea, two coaches were called, and Pere- 
grine was forcibly ſeparated from his charmer during 
the conveyance. 

Tux new-married couple and their company having 
made ſhift to ſpend the evening, and ſupped on a ſlight 
collation in one of the boxes, Peregrine's patience was 
almoſt quite exhauſted z and taking Godfrey aſide, he 
imparted his intention to withdraw in private from the 


ſea-wit of his friend Hatchway, who would otherwiſe 


retard his bliſs with unſeaſonable impediments, which, 
at preſent, he could not poſſibly bear. Gauntlet, who 
ſympathized with his impatience, undertook to intoxi- 
cate the lieutenant with bumpers to the joy of the bride, 
and, in the mean time, deſired Sophy to retire with his 
ſiſter, under the auſpices of Cadwallader, who promiſed 
to ſquire them home. 

Tu ladies were accordingly conducted to the coach, 
and Jack propoſed to the captain, that, for the fake of 
the joke, the bridegroom thould be plied with liquor, 
in ſuch a manner as would effectually diſable him from 
enjoying the fruits of his good fortune tor one night at 
tea. Gauntlet ſeemed to relith the {cheme, and they 
prevailed upon Pickle to accompany them to a certain 
tavern, on pretence of drinking a farewell glaſs to a 
lingle life; there the bottle was circulated, till Hatch- 
way's brain began to ſuffer innovation. As he had ſe- 
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cured our hero's hat and ſword, he felt no apprehenſion 
of an elopement, which, however, was effected; and 
the youth haſtened on the wings of love to the arms of 
his enchanting bride. He found Crabtree in a parlour 

waiting for his return, and diſpoſed to entertain him 


with a lecture upon temperance ; to which he paid very 


little attention, but ringing for Emilia's maid, defired 
to know if her miſtreſs was abed. Being anſwered in 
the affirmative, he ſent her up ſtairs to announce his 
arrival, undreſſed himſelf to a looſe gown and ſlippers, 
and wiſhing the miſanthrope good night, after having 
deſired to ſee him next day, followed in perſon to the 
delicious ſcene, where he found her elegantly diſhed 
out, the faireſt daughter of chaſtity and love. 

WHEN he approached, ſhe was overwhelmed with 
confufion, and hid her lovely face from his tranſport- 
ing view. Mrs Gauntlet, ſeeing his eyes kindled at the 
occaſion, kifſed her charming ſiſter, who, throwing her 
ſnowy arms about her neck, would have detained her 
in the room, had not Peregrine gently diſengaged her 
confident from her embrace, and conducted her trem- 
bling to the door; which having bolted and barrica- 
doed, he profited by his good fortune, and his felicity 
was perfect. 

NEexrT day he roſe about noon, and found his three 
friends aſſembled, when he learned that Jack had fallen 
in his own ſnare, and been obliged to lie in the ſame 
tavern where he fell: A circumſtance of which he was 
ſo much aſhamed, that Peregrine and his wife eſcaped 
many jokes, which he would have certainly cracked, 
had he not lain under the imputation of this diſgrace, 
In half an hour after he came down, Mrs Pickle ap- 
peared with Sophy, bluſhing like Aurora or the goddeſs 
of health, and ſending forth emanations of beauty un- 
parallelled : She was complimented upon her change of 
ſituation by all preſent, and by none more warmly than 
by old Crabtree, who declared himſelf ſo well fatisfied 
with his friend's fortune, as to be almoſt reconciled to 
that inſtitution, againſt which he had declaimed during 
the beſt part of his life. 

AN expreſs was immediately diſpatched to Mrs 
Gauntlet, with an account of her daughter's marriage; 


* 
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a town-houſe was hired, and a handſome equipage ſet 
up, in which the new-married pair appeared at all pu- 
blic places, to the aſtoniſhment of our adventurer's fair- 
weather friends, and the admiration of all the world : 
For, in point of figure, ſuch another couple was not to 
be found in the whole united kingdom. Envy deſpair- 
ed, and detraction was ſtruck dumb, when our hero's 
new acceſſion of fortune was conſigned to the celebra- 
tion of public fame: Emilia attracted the notice of all 
obſervers, from the pert Templar to the Sovereign him- 
ſelf, who was pleaſed to beſtow encomiums upon the 
excellence of her beauty. Many perſons of conſequence, 
who had dropped the acquaintance of Peregrine in the 
beginning of his decline, ,now made open efforts to cul- 
tivate his friendſhip anew ; but he diſcouraged all theſe 
advances with the moſt mortifying diſdain; and one day 
when the nobleman, whom he had formerly obliged, 
came up to him in the drawing- room, with the ſaluta- 
tion of « Your ſervant, Mr Pickle,” he eyed him with 
a look of ineffable contempt, ſaying, <« 1 ſuppoſe your 
lordſhip is miſtaken in your man,” and turned his head 
another way, in preſence of the whole court. 

WHEN he had made a circuit round all the places 
frequented by the beau-monde, to the utter confuſion 
of thoſe againſt whom his reſentment was kindled, paid 
off his debts, and ſettled his money-matters in town, 
Hatchway was diſmiſſed to the country, in order to pre- 
pare for the reception of his fair Emilia. In a few days 
after his departure the whole company (Cadwallader 
himſelf included) ſet out for his father's houſe, and, in 
their way, took up Mrs Gauntlet the mother, who was 
ſincerely rejoiced to ſee our hero in the capacity of her 
ſon-in-law. From her habitation they proceeded home- 
wards at an eaſy pace, and, amidſt the acclamations of 
the whole pariſh, entered their own houſe, where Emi- 
lia was received in the moſt tender manner by Mr Clo- 
ver's wife, who had provided every thing for her eaſe 
and accommodation, and, next day, ſurrendered unto 
her the management of her own houſehold affairs. 


END of PEREGRINE PICKLE. 
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THE 
REGICIDE: 
OR 


JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND. 


A TRAGEDY. 


* 
e, Y UvoTOOv, AUTOS dy rixr MEAN, 
Rauporra Hαν¹ . - Evurie. IK ETIA. 
Hunc — 
Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus ſilvarum, aptuſque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidu JovENAL. 


PR EF &# CE<E 


HATEVER relufance I have to trouble the public. 


with a detail of the mortifications 1 have ſuffered in 
my attempts to bring the enſuing performance on the ſtage, 
I think it @ duty incumbent upon me to declare my reaſons 
for preſenting it in this extraordinary manner ; and, if the 
explanation ſhall be found either tedious or trifling, I hope 
the candid reader will charge my impertinence upon thoſe 
who drove me 10 the neceſſity of making ſuch an ineſfectual 
appeal. 


Beſides, I flatter myſelf, that a fair repreſentation of the 


uſage I have met with, will be as a beacon to caution other 


inexperienced authors againſt the inſincerity of managers ; 
to which they might otherwiſe become egregious dupes, and, 
after a cajoling dream of good fortune, wake in all the ag- 
gravation of diſappointment. 

Although I claim no merit from having finiſhed a Tra- 
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gedy at the age of eighteen, 1 cannot help thinking myſelf 
entitled to ſome fhare of indulgence, for the humility, in- 
duftry, and patience 1 have exerted during a period of ten 
years, in which this unfortunate production hath been ex po- 
fed to the cenſure of critics of all degrees, and, in conſequence 
of their ſeveral opinions, altered, and“ (JI hope) amended, 
times without number. | 

Had ſome of thoſe who awere pleaſed to call themſelves my 
friends, been at any pains to deſerve the character, and told 
me ingenuouſiy what I had to expect in the capacity of an 
author, when 1 firſt profeſſed myſelf of that venerable fra- 
ternity, I ſhould, in all probability, have ſpared myſelf the 
incredible labour and chagrin 1 have fince undergone : But, 
as early as the year 1739, my play was taken into the pro- 
tection of one of thoſe little fellows who are ſometimes called 


great men; and, like other orphans, neglected accordingly. 


Stung with reſentment, avhich I miftosk for contempt, I 
reſolved to puniſh this barbarous indifference, and actually 
diſcarded my patron; conſoling myſelf with the barren praiſe 
of a feu aſſociates, who, in the moſt indefatigable manner, 
employed their time and influence in collecting from all 
quarters obſervations on my piece, which, in conſequence of 
thoſe ſuggeſtions, put on a new appearance almoſt every day, 
until my occaſions called me out of the kingdom. | 

— Soon after my return, I and my production ere in- 
troduced to a late patentee, of courteous memory, 20% (reſt 
his foul !) found means to amuſe me a whole ſeaſon, and 
then declared it iimpracticable to bring it on till next year ; 
adviſing me to make my application more early in the awin- 
ter, that we might have time to concert ſuch alterations as 
ſhould be thought neceſſary for its ſuccefsful appearance on 
the ſtage.— But I did not find iny account in following this 
evholeſome advice ; for, to me, he was always leſs and lejs 
at leiſure. In ſhort, after ſundry promiſes, and numdberle/s 
evaſions, in the courſe of which he practiſed upon me. the 
whole art of procraſtination, I demanded his final anſwer, 
eoith ſuch obſlinacy and warmth, that he could no longer 
reſiſt my impoitunity, and refuſed my Tragedy in plain 
terms. Not that he mentioned any material objefions to the 


piece itſelf, but feemed to fear my intereſt vas not ſufficient 
to ſupport it in the repreſentation ; affirming, that no dra- 
matic comps/ition, however peifect, could ſucceed with an 
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"Engliſh audience by its own merit only, but muſt entirely 
depend upon a faction raiſed in its beholf.— Incenſed at this 
unexpected declaration, I reproached him bitterly for having 
triſled with me fo long, and, like my brother Bayes, threat= 
ened to carry my performance to the other houſe. 


This was aftually my intention, when I was given to 


underſtand by a friend, that a nobleman of great weight 


had expreſſed an inclination to peruſe it; and that, as in- 
tereſt was requiſite, I could not do better than gratify his 
deſire with all expedition. I committed it accordingly to 
the care of my counſellor, who undertook to give me a good 
account of it in leſs than a fortnight: But four months 
elapſed before I heard any tidings of my plays and then it 
was retrieved by pure accident (J believe) from the moſt dif= 
honourable apartment of his lordſhip's houſe. 


Enraged at the behaviour of this ſupercilious peer, and 
exceedingly mortified at the miſcarriage of all my efforts, I 


awreaked my reſentment upon the innocent cauſe of my diſ- 
graces, and forthwith condemned it to oblivion, where, in 
all probability, it would have for ever ſlept, lite a miſerable 
abortion, had not a young gentleman of learning and taſte 
awaked my paternal ſenſe, and perſuaded me not only to re— 
feue it from the tomb, where it had lain two whole years, 
but alſo to new-model the plan, which was imperfect and 
undigeſied before, and mould it into a regular tragedy, con- 
fined ⁊uithin the unities of the drama. 

T hus improved, it fell into the hands of a gentleman who 
had wrote for the lage, and happened to pleaſe him ſo much, 
that he ſpoke of it very cordially to a young nobleman, ſince 
deceaſed, who, in the moſt generous manner, charged Him- 
ſelf with the care of introducing it to the public, and, in the 
mean time, honoured me with his own remarks, in confor- 
mity to which it vas immediately altered, and offered by 
his lordſhip to the new manager of Drury-lane theatre. It 
2was about the latter end of the ſeaſon when this candid per- 
ſonage, to whom I owe many obligations for the exerciſes of 
patience he has ſet me, received the performance, which, 
ſome weeks after, he returned, aſſuring my friend that he 
was pre-engaged to another author, but if I could be pre- 


vailed upon to reſerve it till the enſuing winter, he would 


bring it on. — Iu the interim, my noble patron left London, 
wwhither he was doomed never to return 5 and the conſcien- 
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tious manager, next ſeaſon, inſtead of fulfilling his own pro- 
miſe and my expectation, gratified the town with the pro- 
duction of a play, the fate of which every body knows, 

1 jhall. leave the reader to make his reſlectious on this 

event, and proceed to relate the other particulars of fortune 
that attended my unhappy iſſue, which, in the ſucceeding 
ſpring, had the good luck to acquire the approbation of an 
eminent wit, who propoſed a few amendments, and recom- 
mended it to a perſon, by whoſe influence I laid my account 
evith ſeeing it appear at laſt, with ſuch advantage as ſhould 
make ample amends for all my diſappointments. 

But here, too, I reckoned without my hoſt. The maſter 
of Covent Garden theatre bluntly rejected it, as a piece al- 
together unfit for the flage; even after he had told me, in 
preſence of another gentleman, that he believed he ſhould not 
venture to yu fault with any performance which had gain- 
ed the good opinion of the honourable perſon who approved 
and recommended my play. | 
Baffled in every attempt, J renounced all hopes of its ſee- 
ing the light, when a humane lady of quality interpoſed ſo 
urgently in its behalf, avith my worthy friend the other ma- 
nager, that he very complaiſantly received it again, and had 
recourſe to the old myſtery of protraction, which he exerciſed 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſeaſon was almoſt conſumed be- 
fore he could afford it a reading. My patience being by this 
time quite exhauſted, I deſired a gentleman, who intereſted 
himſelf in my concerns, to go and expoſtulate awith the vati- 
ide : And indeed this piece of friendſhip he performed with 
fo much zeal, upbraiding him awith his evaſive and preſump- 
tuous behaviour, that the ſage politician wwas enraged at his 
reprimand, and in the mettle of his wrath pronounced my 
play a wretched piece, deficient in language, ſentiment, cha- 
rater, and plan. My friend, who «vas ſurpriſed at the 
hardineſs and ſeverity of this ſentence, aſking how he came 
to change his opinion, which had heen more favourable 
evhen the tragedy was firſt put into his hands, he anſwer- 
ell, that his opinion vas not altered, neither had he ever 
uttered an expreſſion in its favour. | 

This was an unlucky aſſertion Hor the other immediate- 
Iy produced a letter which I had received from the young 
nobleman two years before, beginuing with theſe words — 

„Sin, I have received MA L 's anſwer; who ſays, 
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he thinks 2 Play has indubitable merit, but has prior pro- 
miſes to Mr T———n, as an honeft man, cannot be eva- 


ded. And concluding thus: * As the manager has 
promiſed me the choice of the ſeaſon next year, if youll be 
adviſed by me, reſt it with me.” 
After having made ſome remarks ſuitable to the occaſion, 
my friend left him to chew the cud of reflection, the reſult 
of which avas, a meſſage to my patroneſs, importing (with 
many expreſſions of duty) that neither the circumſtances of 
his company, nor the advanced ſeaſon of the year, avould per- 
mit him to obey her command, but if I would wait till next 
winter, and during the ſummer make ſuch alterations as I 
had agreed to, at a conference with ſome of his principal 
performers, he would aſſuredly put my play in rehearſal, 
and in the mean time give me an obligation in writing, for 
my further ſatigfaction. I would have taken him at his 
word, without heſitation, but was perſuaded to diſpenſe 
with the proffered ſecurity, that 1 might not ſeem to doubt 
the influence or authority of her ladyſhip. The play, hows 
ever, was altered and preſented to this upright director, 
who renounced his * inn without the leaſt ſcruple, 
apology, or reaſon aſſigned. | 
Thus have I in the moſt impartial manner (perhaps too 
circumſtantially) diſplayed the conduct of thoſe playhouſe ma- 
nagers with whom 1 have had any concern, relating to my 
tragedy: And whatever diſputes have happened betaveen 
the actors and me, are ſuppreſſed as frivolous animgſities 
unworthy of the reader's attention. | 
Had 1 * a repulſe when I firſt preſented my per- 
formance, 1 ſhould have had cauſe to complain of my being 
excluded from that avenue to the public favour, which 
ought to lie open to all men of genius; and how far I de- 
ſerve that diſtinction, I now leave the aworld to decide; af= 
ter I have, in juſtice to myſelf, declared that my hopes of 
ſucceſs were not derived from the partial applauſe of my 
own friends only, but inſpired (as ſome of my greateſt ene-= 
mies know) by the approbation of perſons of the firſt note in 
the republic of taſte, whoſe countenance, I vainly imagined, 
world have been an effeftual introduction to the ſtage. 
Be that as it will, J hope the unprejudiced obſerver will 
own, with indignation and diſdain, that every diſappoints 
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ment ¶ have endured, was an accumulated injury; and the 
whole of my adverſary's conduct, a ſeries of the moſt unjuſti- 
fable equi vocation and inſolent abſurdity : For, though he 
may be excuſable in refuſing a work of this kind, either on 
account of his ignorance or diſcernment, ſurely neither the 
one nor the other can vindicate his diſſimulation and breach 
of promiſe to the author. 

Abuſe of prerogative, in matters of greater importance, 
prevails ſo much at preſent, and is ſo generally overlooked, 
that it is almoſt ridiculous to lament the fituation of authors, 
20% muſt either at once forego all opportunities 4 acquiring 
reputation in dramatic poetry, or humble themſelves ſo, as to 
ſoothe the pride and humour the petulance of a mere Goth, 
who, by the moſt prepoſterous delegation of power, may be- 
come ſole arbiter of this kind of writing. 

Nay, granting that a bard is willing to proſtitute his ta- 
leuts fo ſhamefully, perhaps he may never find an occaſion to 
practiſe this wile condeſcenſion to advantage : For, after he 
has gained admiſſion to a patentee (who is often more dijfi- 
cult of acceſs than a ſovereign prince), and even made ſhift 
to remove all other objections, an inſurmountable obſtacle ma 
be raiſed by the manager's avarice, which will diſſuade him 
from hazarding a certain expence on an uncertain iſſue, 
when he can fill his theatre without running any riſk, or 
diſebliging his principal actors, by putting them io the trouble 
of ſtudying new parts. 

Befides, he will be apt to ſay within himſelf, © If I muff 
entertain the town with variety, it is but natural that 1 
ſhould prefer the produttions of my friends, or of thoſe who 
have any friends worth obliging, to the works of obſcure 
ſtrangers, who have nothing to recommend them but a doubt- 
ful ſuperiority of merit, which, in all likelihood, will never 
riſe in gudgment againſt me.” 

That ſuch have been the reflefions of patentees, I believe 
no man of intelligence and veracity ill deny; and 1 will 
venture lo affirm, that, on the fIrength of intereſt or connec - 
tion with the ſtage, ſome people have commenced dramatic 
authors, who otherwiſe would have employed their faculties 
in exerciſes better adapted to their capacity. 

After what has been ſaid, any thing by wey of application 
avould be an inſult on the underſlanding of the public, to 
which I owe and ackneauledge the meft indelible obligation 
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for former favours, as well as for the uncommon encou- 
ragement I have received in the publication of the follows 
ing play. \ 
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PERSONS or Tas DRAMA, 


KING or SCOTLAND. : GRIME. 
ANGUS: * CATTAN. 
DUNBAR. UEEN 
RAMSAY. ELEONORA. 


ATHOL. | 
8TU ART, Guards, Attendants, &c, 
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Scene A Convent in Perth. 
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SCENE I.——4 Convent in Perth. 


 Ancvs, DUNBAR. 


53 UT that my duty calls, I would decline 
, Th' unwelcome office. Now, when juſtice 
waves 

Her flaming ſword, and loudly claims her due, 

Thus to arreſt her arm, and offer terms 

Of peace to traitors, who avow their crime, 

Is to my apprehenſion weak, and ſuits 

But little with the majeſty of kings. 

Why ſleeps the wonted valour of our prince ? 

Angus. Not to th' enſanguin'd field of death alone 

Is Valour limited : She fits ſerene 

In the delib'rate council; ſagely ſcans 
The ſource of action; weighs, prevents, provides, 

And ſcorns to count her glories, from the feats 

Of brutal force alone,. — | 


— What frenzy were it 
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404 THE REGICIDE: 
To riſk our fortune on th' unſure event 
Of one occurrence, naked as we are 
To unforeſeen diſaſter, when the terms 
We proffer may retard th impending blow? 
Better to conquer by delay: The rage 
Of Athol's fierce adherents, fluſh'd with hope 
Of plunder and revenge, will ſoon abate, 
And ev'ry hour bring ſuccour to our cauſe. 

Dun. Well ha'ſt thou taught me, how the ies eye 
Of calm ſagacity excels the dint 
Of headſtrong reſolution.— Vet, my ſoul 
Pants for a fair occaſion to revenge 
My father's wrongs on Athol's impious head! 
Yes, Angus, while the blood of March revolves 
Within my veins, the traitor ſhall not find 
His perfidy forgot But what of this ? 
What are my private injuries, compar'd 
To thoſe he meditates againſt the ſtate ! 
Againſt a prince with ev'ry virtue grac'd 
That dignifies the throne, to whom the ties 
Of kindred and allegiance could not bind 
His faithleſs heart: Not ev'n the ſacred bond 
Of friendſhip unreſerv'd For well thou know'ſt, 
The king ſecurely liſt'ned to his voice, 
As to an oracle. | 

Ang. *Twas there indeed | 
He triumph'd in his guile - Th' unwary prince, 
Sooth'd by his falſe profeſſions, crown'd his guilt 
With boundleſs confidence; and little thought 
That very confidence ſupply'd his foe 
With means to ſhake his throne While Athol led 
His royal kinſman thro' the dang'rous path 
Of ſudden reformation, and obſerv'd 
What murmurs iſſu'd from the giddy croud. 
Each popular commotion he improv'd 
By ſecret miniſters; and diſavow'd 
Thoſe very meaſures he himſelf devis'd ! 
Thus cheriſh'd long by his flagitious arts, 
Rebellion glow'd in ſecret, till at length 
His {cheme mature, and all our loyal thanes 
At their own diſtant homes repos'd ſecure, 
The flame burſt out. Now from his native hills, 


| A TRAGEDY; © + gos 
With his accomplice Grime, and youthful heir, 
Impet'ous Stuart, like a ſounding ſtorm : 
He ruſhes down with five revolting clans ; 
Diſplays a ſpurious title to the crown, 
Arraigns the juſtice of this monarch's ſway, 
And by this ſudden torrent, means, no doubt, 
To ſweep him from the throne. | 
Dun. Aſpiring villain! 
A fit aſſociate has he choſe: A wretch 
Of ſoul more ſavage breathes not vital air 
Than Grime : But Stuart, till of late, maintain'd 
A fairer fame. 
| Ang. A cheriſh'd hope expires 
In his diſhonour too !—While Stuart's ear 
Was deaf to vicious counſel, and his ſoul 
Remain'd unſhaken, by th' enchanting lure 
Which vain ambition ſpread before his eye, 
He bloom'd the pride of Caledonia's youth, 
In virtue, valour, and external grace: 5 
For thou ſole rival of his fame, waſt train'd 
To martial deeds, in climes remote. 
| | Dun. O Thane! 
Whatever wreaths from dangers ſteely creſt 
My ſword hath won; whatever toils ſuſtain'd 
Beneath the ſultry noon, and cold damp night, 
Could ne'er obtain for me one genial ſmile 
Of her, who bleſs'd that happy rival's vows 
With mutual love !—Why ſhould I dread to own 
'The tender throbbings of my captive heart ! 
The melting paſſion which has long inſpir'd 
My breaſt for Eleonora, and implore 
A parent's ſanction to ſupport my claim? 
Ang. Were ſhe more fair and gentle than ſhe is, 
And to my partial eye, nought e'er appear d 
So gently fair, I would approve thy claim 
'To her peculiar ſmiles. 


TT Dun. Then will I ſtrive 
With unremitted ardour, to ſubdue 

Her coy reluctance; while I ſcorn the threats 

Of frantic jealouſy that flames unrein'd 

In Stuart's breaſt But ſee! the fair one comes, 
In all the pride ot dazzling charms array'd. 
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406 T HE REGCICIDOE; 
9.4 NE Ih 
Avus, DUNBAR, ELEONORA, 
Eleon. Something of moment, by a freſh diſpatch | 
Imparted to the king, requires in haſte 
The preſence of my lire, | 


Ang. Forbear a while 
'Thy parly with the foe; and here attend 


Our confultation's ie. [Exit Ang, 


8 c LE NE Mt 
DuN BAR, ELEONORA. 


| Dun. Wit ſuits 3 
A ſoldier's tongue, to plead the cauſe of love, 
In phraſe adapted to the tender theme: 
But truſt me, beauteous wonder ! when I ſwear, 
Not the keen impulſe, and impatient hope 
Of glory, glowing in the warrior's breaſt, 
With more awaken'd tranſport fill'd my foul . 
When the fierce battle rag'd, than that I feel 
At thy approach !—My tongue has oft reveal'd 
The dictates of my heart; but thou, averſe, 
With cold diſdain, haſt ever chill'd my hopes, 
And ſcorn'd my proffer d VOWS [=== 
Eleon. O youth, beware! 
Let not the flow'ry ſcenes of joy and peace, 
That faithleſs paſſion to the view preſents, 
Enfnare thee into woe !---Thou little know'ſt 
What miſchief lurks in each deceitful charm ; 
What griefs attend on love. | 
Dun. Keen are the pangs 
Of hapleſs love, and paſſion unapprov'd : 
But where conſenting wiſhes meet, and vows 
Reciprocally breath'd, confirm the tie, 
Joy rolls on joy, an inexhauſted ſtream | 
And virtue crowns the ſacred ſcene with peace ! 
| Elem. Illuſion all! the phantoms of a mind 
That o'er its preſent fate repining, courts 
"The vain reſource of Fancy's airy dreams. 
War is thy province War be thy purſuit. 
Dun. O!] thou would tell me, I am ſavage all 


j 
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Too much eſtrang'd to the ſoft arts of life, 
To warm thy breaſt !—Yes, war has been my ſchool— 
War's rough ſincerity, un{kilVd in modes 
Of peaceful commerce—HSoften'd not the leſs 
To pious truth, humanity, and love. 
Eleon. Les I were envious to refuſe applauſe, 
When ev'ry mouth is open'd in thy praiſe.— 
I were ungrateful not to yield thee more, | 
Diſtinguiſh'd by thy choice; and tho? my heart 
Denies thee love, thy virtues have acquird 
Th' eſteem of Eleonora. | 
Dun. 00 thy words 
Would fire the hoary hermit's languid ſoul 
With extaſies of pride — How then ſhall I, 
Elate with ev'ry vainer hope, that warms 
TY afpiring thought of youth, thy praiſe ſuſtain 
With moderation? Cruelly benign ! | 
Thou haſt adorn'd the victim; but, alas! 
Thou likewife giv { the blow! 
— Tho” Nature's kend 
With ſo much art has blended ev'ry grace 
In thy enchanting form, that ev'ry eye 
With tranſport views thee, and conveys unſeen 
The ſoft infection to the vanquiſh'd ſoul, 
Yet wilt thou not the gore paſſion own, 
That vindicates thy ſway |— 
Eleon. O gilded curſe! 
More fair than roſy morn, when firſt ſhe ſmiles 
O'er the dew-brighten'd verdure of the ſpring !_ 
But more deceitful, tyrannous, and fell 
Than Syrens, tempeſts, and devouring flame! 
May'I ne'er ficken, languiſh, and deſpair 
Within thy dire domain I Liſten, ye powers! 
And yield your ſanction to my purpos'd vow—— 
Alf Cer my breaſt [ Kneeling. 
Dun. For ever let me pinc 
In ſecret miſery, divorc'd from hope 
But ah, forbear ! nor forfeit thy own peace, 
Perhaps in one raſh moment. 
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400 THE REGICID=E: 
SCENE Iv 
DuxBaR, ELEONORA, HERALD. 


Her. From the tower 
That fronts the hills, due north, a moving hoſt 
Is now deſcry'd; and, from the ſouthern gate, 
A cloud of duſt is ſcen to roll, the gleam 
Of burniſh'd arms, oft 'thro' the duſky ſphere . 
Salutes the dazzled eye ;---a loyal band hs 
With valiant Ramſay, from the banks of Tweed, 


That haſtens to our aid. The firſt, ſuppos'd 


The rebel train of Athol. By command 

Of Angus, I attend thee, to demand 

An audience of the foe. | 
Dun. I follow ſtraight, -, 

| [Exit Herald. 

Whate'er is amiably fair—Whate? er 

Inſpires the gen'rous aim of chaſte deſire, 

My ſoul contemplates and adores in thee ! 

Yet will I not with vain complainings vex 

Thy gentle nature. My unblemith'd love 

Shall n! in yy behalf. [Exit Dunbar. 


SCENE V. 


Eleon. Adieu, brave youth! 
Why art thou doom'd to ſuffer fruitleſs pains ? 
And why, alas! am I the deſtin'd wretch 
That muſt inflict them ?---Agonizing thought! 
I yielded up my fond believing heart 
To him who baſely left it, for the charms 
Of treacherous ambition !—hapleſs Stuart! 
How art thou chang'd | how loſt ! thy cruel fate, 
Like a falſe harlot, ſmiles thee into ruin! 


=: CERT WM 
Enter STUART diſguiſed like a prieſt. 
STUART, ELEONORA. 


Stuart. The mighty ſchemes of empire ſoar too high 
For your diſtinction, daughter. Simple woman 
Is weak in intellect, as well as frame, 
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409 
And judges often from the partial voice 


That ſoothes her wiſhes moſt. [Diſcovering himſelf. 


Eleon. Ha, frantic youth! 

What guilty purpoſe leads thy daring ſteps 
To this forbidden place? Art thou not come 
Beneath that ſacred veil, the more to brave 
Th' avenging hand of heav'n? 

_ Stuart, No-that I tread 
The paths of danger, where each boſom pants 
With keen revenge againſt me, ſpeaks aloud 
The fervour of my love—My love miſplac'd ! 
Elſe, would'ſt thou not receive the gen'rous proof 
With anger and diſdain. 


Eleon. Have I not cauſe 
To drive thee from my heart? Haſt thou not chac'd 
All faith, and truth, and loyalty from thine ? 
Say, haſt thou not conſpir'd againſt thy prince ? 
A prince! who cheriſh'd thee with parent's zeal, 
With friendſhip honour'd thee, and ev'ry day 
With bounteous favour crown'd thy rifing with ? 
Stuart. Curſe on his arts! his aim was to enſlave 
Th' aſpiring ſoul, to ſtifle and repreſs 
Th' energing dictates of my native right, 
To efface the glowing unages within, 
Awak'd by glory, and retain by fraud 
The ſceptre he uſurps ! 
leon. Inſidious charge! 
As feeble as unjuſt ! for, clear as day 
In courſe direct 


Stuart. In idle argument 
Let us not now conſume the precious hour; 
The middle ſtream is paſs'd; and the ſafe ſhore 
Invites our dauntleſs footſteps Vonder ſun, 
That climbs the noon-tide arch, already ſees 
Twelve thouſand vaſſals, marching in the train 
Of warlike Athol; and before the ſhades 
Of ev'ning deepen, Perth's devoted walls 
Will ſhake before them L'er the tempeſt roars, 
I come to ſnatch thee from th? impending ſtorm 

Eleon. O impotent of thought !—O |! dead to ſhame ! 

Shall I for pompous infamy forego 
Th' internal peace that virtue calls her own? 
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410 THE REGICIDE. 


Stuart. Or, ſay thy love, inconſtant as the wave, 
Another object claims. Falſe—perjur'd maid | 
I mark'd thy minion, as he charm'd thine ear 
With grov'ling adulation. Yes, I ſaw 
'Thy looks, in artful languiſhment, diſcloſe 
Thy yielding foul, and heard thy tongue proclaim 
The praiſes of Dunbar. 
Eleon. Away—away ! 
1 ſcorn thy mean ſuſpicion, and renounce 
Thy paſſion with thy crimes. Tho' bred in camps, 
Dunbar is gentle, gen' rous, and humane; ; 
Poſſeſs d of ev'ry manly grace, to win 
The coyeſt virgin's heart.— | | 
Stuart. Perdition whelm 
The proſtrate ſycophant may heav'n exhauſt 
Its thunder on my head may hell diſgorge 
Infernal plagues to blaſt me, if I ceaſe 
To perſecute the caitif, till his blood 
Aſſuage my parch'd revenge !—perfidious ſlave! 
To ſteal between me and my darling hope! 
The traitor durſt not, had I been—O vows! 
Where is your obligation? — Eleonora! 
O lovely curſe ! reſtore me to myſelf !— 
Eleon. Rage on, fierce youth, more lavage than the 
ſtorm 
That howls on 'Thule's ſhore - th' unthrifty maid 
Too credulouſfly fond! who gave away 
Her heart ſo laviſhly, deſerves to wed 
The woes that from her indiſcretion flow |— 
Let ev'n my folly ſhould, with thee, obtain 
A fairer title and a kinder fate |— 
Stuart. Ha! weep'ſt thou ?—witneſs all ye ſacred 
pow'rs |, 
Her philtres have undone me , my wrath 
Subſides again to love !—Enchantreſs ! ſay, 
Why haſt thou robb'd me of my reaſon thus ? 
Eleon. Has Eleonora robb'd thee ?—O recal 
Thoſe flatt'ring arts thy own deceit employ'd 
To wreck my peace l recal thy fervent vows 
Of conſtant faith—thy ſighs and ardent looks! 
'Then whiſper to thy ſoul, thoſe vows were falſe— 
Thoſe fighs unfaithful, and thoſe looks diſguis'd | 
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Stuart. Thou—thbu art chang'd—but Stuart ſtill 
the ſame 
Ev'n while thou chid'ſt me, ev'ry tender wiſh 
Awakes anew, and in my glowing breaſt 
Unutterable fondneſs pants again |— 
—Wilt thou not ſmile again, as when, reclin'd 
By Tay's ſmooth-gliding ſtream, we ſoftly breath'd 
Our mutual paſſion to the vernal breeze? 

Hleon. Adieu—dear ſcenes adieu !—ye fragrant paths 
So courted once are bu ſpreading boughs, that wave 
Your bloſſoms o'er the ſtream !—delghtful ſhades ! 
Where the bewitching muſic of thy tongue, 

Firſt charm'd my captive ſoul !—when gentle love 
Inſpir'd the ſoothing tale Love - ſacred love 
That lighted up his flame at Virtue's lamp | 

Stuart. In Time's eternal round, ſhall we not hall 
Another ſeaſon equally ſerene ee bi Ha 
—To day, in ſnow array'd, ſtern winter rules 
The ravag'd plain—Anon the teeming earth 
Unlocks her ſtores, and ſpring» adorns the year: 

And ſhall not we—while Fate, like winter, frowns, 
Expect revolving bliſs ? 
Elon. Would'i thou return 


Io loyalty and me—my faithful heart 


Would welcome thee again! 


Angus within. Guard ev'ry gate 
That none may ſcape | 
| Eleon. Ha!—Whither wilt thou fly? 
Diſcover'd and beſet ! 
Stuart, Let Angus come— 
His ſhort-liv'd pow'r I ſcorn— 


(ATR away his a! Jgu 1e. 


1 9 Fes 


SEN ( 
Enter ANGUs with Guards, START, ELETONORA. 
Angus. What dark reſolve, 
By gloomy Athol plann'd, has hither led 
Thy fteps preſumptuous? — Eleonora, hence.— 
It ill befits thee but, no more away 
IU brook no anſwer Exit F. bom ara. 
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Pleads not in myſtic terms; nor are my vows 


A beardleſs traitor's inſults ?—tis not mine 
I ſeal'd thy title to my daughter's love; 


My approbation [but the king himſelf 


412 THE REGICINE: 
Is it not enough, 

To lift Rebellion's impious brand on high, 

And ſcorch the face of Faith; that ye thus creep 

In ruffian ambuſh, ſeeking to perform 

The deed ye dare not truſt to open war? 

Stuart. Thou little know'ſt me or thy rankling hate 
Defrauds my courage. Wherefore ſhould I ſkulk 
Like the diſhonour'd wretch, whoſe hireling ſteel 
In ſecret lifted, reeks with human gore, 

When valiant Athol haſtens at the head 
Of warlike thouſands, to aſſert our cauſe ? 

Ang. The cauſe of treaſon never was confin'd 
To deeds of open war; but ſtill adopts 
The {tab of crouching murder. Thy revolt, 

The itern contraction of thy ſullen brow, 
And this diguiſe, apoſtate! _ thee bent 
On fatal errand. | 

Stuart. That thou ſeeſt me here 
Unarm'd, alone, from Angus might obtain 
A fair interpretation—Stuart's love 


To Eleonora, cancel'd or unknown 
Vows by thyſelf indulg'd, e'er Envy yet, 

Or Folly had induc'd thee, to embrace 

The fortunes of our foe. Thy foul reproach 
My foul retorts on thee ! and mark, proud lord, 


Revenge will have its turn — 
Ang. Ha! muſt I bear 


To wage a fruitleſs war of words with thee, 
Vain-glorious ſtripling. While thine aims were juſt, 


But now, begrim'd with treaſon, as thou art, 
By heav'n | not diadems and thrones ſhall bribe 


Shall judge thy conduct Guards 


„ „%% % „%% „ „%%% %% „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „%„% „„ „ 


SCENE VIII. 
Enter ELEONORA, who Icli. 


— O!] let me thus 
Implore compaſſion at a parent” s Knees, 
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Who ne er refus'd | 
| ng Convey him hence. 
[Stuart is led off. 
Ariſe 
Remember, Eleonora, from what ſource 
Thine origin is drawn. Xhy mother's ſoul 
In purity excell'd the ſnowy fleece 
That clothes our northern hills !---her youthful charms, 
Her artleſs bluſh, her look ſeverely ſweet, 
Her dignity of mien and ſiniles of love 
Survive in thee---Let me behold thee too 
Her honour's heireſs—— [Exit Angus. 
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SCENE H. 


Eleon. Yes---I will adhere 
To this ill-omen'd honour | facrifice 
Life's promis'd joys to its auſtere decree z 
And vindicate the glories of my race, 
At the ſad price of peace If Athols arms 
(Which heav'n avert !) to treaſon add ſucceſs, 
My father's death will join his ſov'reign's fall! 
And if the cauſe of royalty prevail, 
Each languid hope with Stuart muſt expire I 
From thought to thought, perplex'd, in vain I . 
To pining anguiſh doom'd, and fell diſmay ! 


©0' GE anda eee ano geDnes 


ACT II. Scene continues. 


4 DuN RAR. 


Dun. By heav'n it glads me, that my ſword ſhall find 
An ample field to-day. The king arous'd, 
Chafes like a lion in the toils betray'd ! 
Ang. I mark'd his indignation, as it roſe 
At Athol's proud reply, from calm concern 
To anxious tumult, menacing diſdain, 
And overboiling wrath. But ſay, my friend, 
How move the rebels? Are their ranks diſpos'd 
By military {kill ?—Or come they on 
In undiſtinguiſh'd crouds? 
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Dun. In concourſe rude 


They ſwarm undiſciplin'd—all arm'd alike 
With {word and target. On their firſt aſſault 


| (Fearleſs indeed and headlong !) all their hopes 


Of conqueſt muſt depend. If we, unbroke, 
Suſtain their onſet ; little ſkill'd in war, 
To wheel, to rally, and renew the charge, 
Confuſion, havock and diſmay will ſeize 
TY aſtoniſh'd rout. . 
Ang. What numbers bring they on ? 
Dun. Ten thouſand, as I gueſs. 

Hog. Ours ſcarce amount 
To half the number : Yet, with thoſe, we mean 
To hazard an encounter. Thou, mean while, 
Shalt viſit ev'ry paſſage, ſound th' alarm, 
And man the city-walls. Here I attend 


The king—and lo! he comes. [Exit Dunbar. 
S-C'E N E IE 9 
Kinde, ie 
King. The commonweal 


1 been ee Tenderneſs and zeal 


Became the parent. Thoſe have nought avail'd, — 
Now, let correction ſpeak the king incens'd ! 

Ang. Not without cauſe, my liege, ſhall dread rebuke 
Attend your royal wrath. What reign {hall *ſcape 
Rebellion's curſe, when your paternal ſway 
Has hatch'd the baneful peſt ? 

King. Let heaven decide 

Between me and my foes. That I would ſpare 
The guiltleſs blood which muſt our quarrel dye, 
No other proof requires, than my advance 
To reconcilement—oppolite perhaps 
To my own dignity. But I will rife 
In vengeance mighty! and diſpel the clouds 
That have bedim'd my ſtate. 

Ang. The odds are great 
Between the numbers : But our cauſe is juſt ; 
Our ſoldiers regularly train'd to war, 
And not a breatt among us entertains 
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King. O valiant Thane! 
Experienc'd oft, and ever truſty found! | 
Thy penetrating eye, and active zeal, | 1 
Firſt brought this foul conſpiracy to light; Tk 
And now thy faithful vaſlals firſt appear 
In arms for my defence I- Thy N 


My love ſhall ſtudy. 
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Ang. Plotted be my name 

From honour's records, when I ſtand aloof, 
Regardleſs of the danger that ſurrounds 
The fortunes of my prince! 

King. I know thee ol: 
Mean time, our care mult be, to obviate, 
With circumſpection and preventive {kill, 
'Their numbers. In unequal conflict joins 
Th' unwieldy ſpear that loads the borderer, 
With the broad targe and expeditious {word : 
The loyal band that from the hills of Lorn 
Arriv'd, ſhall in our front advance, and ſtand 
With targe to targe, and blade to blade oppos'd 
The ſpears extended form the ſecond line, 
And our light archers hover to and fro, 
To gall their flanks. Whatever accident 
In battle ſhall befal, thy vigilance 
Will remedy. Myſelf will here remain ip 
To guard the town, and with a {mall reſerve, N 
(If need requires) thine exigence ſupply. 4 

Ang. With joy, the e taſk I undertake! ¶Exeuni. 


DunBaR, RaMsar. 


Ram. They halt, and occupy the narrow paſs 
Form'd by the river and th' impending hill; 
With purpoſe, as I deem, to charge our hoſt 
On the ſmall plain that ſkirts the town. 

Dun. "Tis well. 
Thus hemm'd, their uſeleſs numbers will involve 
Themſelves in tumult, to our arms ſecure 
An eaſy conqueſt, and retard their flight. 
Tp Angus hie thee ſtraight with this advice. 
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My taſk perform'd, I wait the king's command 


In this appointed place. [Exit Ramſay. 


dS O EN E V. 


ELEONORA, DUN BAR. 


Eleon. I ſought thee youth, — 
Ere yet this dreadful criſis thall decide 
The public fate, let us to private woe. 
Devote one moment !—Tell me, brave Dunbar, 
Wilt thou not, from the. hurry of the day, 
One moment ſnatch to hear me, and condole 
The anguith of my foul ? | 
| Dun. O Eleonora! 
Sooner ſhall the parch'd traveller refuſe 
The gelid fountain, than my raptur'd ſoul 
The muſic of thy tongue What grief profanes 
Thy ſpotleſs boſom ? — happy! far above 
The pride of conquerors, were I to eaſe 
Thy ſorrow's pangs |— | | 

£Eleon. Thy gen'rcus heart alone 
Can brook the enterprize 
| Dun. O! taſk my love; 
That I, more ſwift than gales that ſweep the plain, 
May fly to thy relief ! 
Eleon. Then ſummon up 
Thoſe elevated thoughts that lift the ſoul 
To virtue's higheſt pinacle; the boon. 
My miſery demands, will crave them all! 
Dun. Be it to brave the menaces of death, 


In ſhape however horrid, ſo my faith 


And love remain inviolate, my heart 
Beats with unuſual ardour ; and demands 
The teſt, impatient !|— 

| Eleon. Friendleſs and forlorn 
In fetters Stuart lies |— | 
. Dun. Ha! 

Eleon. From the ſnares 
Of gloomy fate releaſe him. 
| Dun. Cruel maid !— 

Nay, let me call thee barbarous! in ſpite 
Of adoration. Could thy mind ſuggeſt 
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No forward ſlave, to ſet thy lover free, 1 
But a deſpairing rival? — Tis not giv'n 
Th impaffionꝰd foul of man to execute 
A deed fo fatal to its own repoſe ! 

Eleon. I ſought not—witneſs ye celeſtial powers 

| To aggravate thy pain. My mind, perplex'd, 
Revolv'd in filent woe, nor could unload 
Her burden to another. Thou alone, 
Haſt won my fair opinion and my truſt ; 
And to thy word indebted, honour claims 
Th' engagement all her o wm. | 
Dun. Yet, with reſerve 

Was that 1 impawn d; my loyalty and love 
Were ſacred ev'n flow that; nor can I looſe 
His chains, without an injury to both! 

Eleon. Cold—unaſpiring is the love that dwells 
With tim'rous caution; and the breaſt untouch'd 
By glory's godlike fervour that retains 
The ſcruples of diſcretion. Let the winds, 

That have diſpers'd thy promiſe, ſnatch thy vows | 

Dun. Shall I, through raſh enthuſiaſin, wed 
Eternal anguith ! ? | Shall I burſt aſunder 
The bonds of awful juſtice, to preſerve 
The ſerpent that has poiſon” d all my peace 
No, Eleonora !—blaſted be 

_ #Eleon, Take heed! 
Nor, by an oath precipitate, involve 
Thy fate beyond reſource ; For know, Dunbar, 
The love of Stuart, with his guilt abjur'd, 
'Fhis morn, my ſolemn vow to Heav'n appeal'd, 
Hath ſever'd us for ever. 
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3 Then, I'm ſtill | 
Still a as the gentle calm, when the huſh'd wave 
No longer foams before the rapid ſtorm | 
Let the young traitor periſh, and his name 
In dark oblivion rot. 
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Eleon. Shall I, alas! 
Supinely ſavage, from my ears exclude 
The cries of youthful woe ?—of woe entaiPd 
By me too! If ray heart denies him love, 
My pity, ſure, may flow | Has he not griefs 


That wake ev'n thy compaſlion ?-——Say, Dunbar, 
688 
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Unmov'd could'ſt thou ſurvey th” unhappy youtn 
(Whom but this morn beheld in pride of hope 
And pow'r magnificent !) ſtretch'd on the ground 
Of a damp dungeon, groaning with deſpair ! 
With not one friend his ſorrows to divide, 

And cheer his lone diſtreſs ? | 
| Dun. Can I reſiſt 

So fair a motive, and ſo ſweet a tongue 

When thy ſoft heart with kind compels glows, 
Shall I the tender ſentiment repreſs ? ; 
No !—let me rather hail the ſocial pang, 

And ev'ry ſelfiſh appetite ſubdu'd, 

Indulge a flame ſo gen'rous and bumanel 
Away with each emotion that ſuggeſts 

A rival favour'd, and a traitor freed! 

My love unbounded reigns, and ſcorns to own 
Reflection's narrow limits Ves, my fair, 


This hour he ſhall be free. [Exit Dunbar. 


SCENE V. 


Eleon. O wond'rous power 
Of love beneficent |—O gen'rous youth |! 
What recompence (thus bankrupt as I am!) 
Shall ſpeak my grateful ſoul ! A poor return 
Cold friendſhip renders to the fervid hope 
Of fond defire! and my invidious fate 
Allows no more. But let me not bewail, 
With avarice of grief, my private woe 
When pale with fear, and harraſs'd with alarm, 
My royal miſtreſs, {till benign to me, 
'The zealous tender of my duty claims, | [Exit 
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SCEN E VI. 
Diſcovers STUART in chains. 


Stuart. Curſe on my denn paſſion! I have earn 'd 
The wages of my folly |! Is it thus 
My faithleſs deſtiny requites my hope? 


A TRAGEDY. 
SCENE VI. 
STUART, DUNBAR, 


Stuart. Ha! com'ſt thou to inſult my chains — 
95 Twas well 
My unpropitious dæmon gave me up 
To your reſentment, tamely. 
Dun. Te o exult 
Ev'n o'er an enemy oppreſs'd, and heap 
Affliction on th' afflicted, is the mark 
And the mean triumph of a daſtard ſoul. 
"Tis what Dunbar diſdains. Perhaps, I come 
To pity, not rejoice at Stuart's fate. 
Stuart. To pity Torture! am I fall'n fo low !--. 
Hal recreant !---move thy pity !---Hell untie 
Theſe ſlaviſh manacles, that I may ſcourge 
This wretched arrogant !--- 
Dun. True courage ſcorns 
To vent her proweſs in a ſtorm of words: 
And, to the valiant, actions ſpeak alone : 
Then let my deeds approve me. I am come 
To give thee inſtant freedom. 
Stuart, Mean'ſt thou death ? 
I ſhall be free then. An apt miniſter 
Th uſurper has ordain'd to perpetrate 
His ſecret murders. 
Dun. Why wilt thou belie 
Thy own intelligence? Thou know'ſt, my ſword 
Was ne'er accuſtom'd to the bravo's ſtab; 
Nor the deſigns of him fo falſely ſtil'd 
Uſurper, ever ſully'd with a ſtain 
Of cruelty or guile. My purpole is, 
To knock thy fetters off, conduct thee ſafe 
Without the city-confines, and reſtore thee 
To liberty and Athol. — 
Stuart, Fawning coward ! 
Thou—thou reſtore me !---thou unbind my chains! 
Impoſſible !---Thy fears that I may ſcape, 
Like vultures gnaw thee [--- 
| Dun, When the battle joins, 
Thou ſhalt be anſwer'd.--- 


Stuart. When the battle joins l. 
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Away diſſembler !---Sooner would'ſt thou beard 
The lion in his rage, than fairly meet 
My valour on the plain! 
Dun. Ha! who art thou, 
That I ſhould dread thy threats? by heav'n's high 
throne | | 
I'll meet thee in a defert, to thy teeth 
Proclaim thy treachery, and with my ſword 
Explore thy faithleſs heart !---Meanwhile, my ſteps 
Shall guide thee to the field. 
[Stuart is unchained, and preſented with a ſeword. 
Stuart. No {Lightning blaſt me 
If I become thy debtor, proud Dunbar 
Thy nauſeous benefits ſhall not enflave _ 
My free-born will. Here, captive as I am, 
Thy laviſh'd obligation ſhall not buy 
My friendſhip !---No ! nor ſtifle my revenge 
Dun. Alike unpleaſant would it be to me, 
To court thy love, or deprecate thy hate: 
What I have proffer'd, other motives urg' d- 
The gift is Eleonora's.--- 
Stuart. Sacred powers! 
Let me not underſtand thee ! Thou haſt rous'd 
My ſoul's full fury In the blood that warms 
Thine heart, perfidious, I will flake mine ire! 
Dun. In all my conduct, infolent of heart ! 
What haſt thou mark'd fo abject and fo mean, 
That thy foul tongue its licence thus avows ? 
To boundlets paſſion ſubject, as thyſelf, 
Wild tumult oft my reaſon overwhelms !|— 
Then tempt me not too far, leſt blindfold wrath 
Tranſport my ſoul, and headlong ruin cruth 
Thy pride ev'n here l- 
Stuart. In this accurſed place 
Let me be ſhackled---rivetted with bolts, 
Till the ruſt gnaw my carcaſe to the bone, 
If my heart throbs not for the combat, here 
Ev'n here, where thou art lord Ha!] do'ſt thou ſhake? 
By heav'n, thy quiv'ring lip and haggard look 
Confeſs pale terror and amaze 
Dun. Away |— 
Away, lewd railer !-—not thy ſland'rous throat, 


Ac: TRAGEDY: 

So fruitful of inveCtives, ſhall provoke me 
To wreak unworthy vengeance on thee, ſafe 
In thy captivity :---But ſoon as war 
Shall cloſe th' encountring hoſts, I'll find thee out 
Aſſert my claim to Eleonora's love, | 
And tell thee, what thou art. | 

Stuart, I burn—T rage 
My fell revenge confumes me !---But no more 
Thou ſhalt not ſcape me---Goaded by my wrongs, 
Tl hunt thee thro? the various ſcenes of death 
Thou ſhalt be found !--- 

Dun. I triumph in that hope. 


LExeunt. 
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SCENE VIII. Changes. 
KiNG, QUEEN, attended. 


King. Courageous Angus ſhall not be o'erpower'd-.. 
Mjyſelf will bring him aid— 
Queen. Alas! my prince! 
King. What means the gentle partner of my heart? 
Diſmiſs thy fears. This day will diſſipate 
The cauſe of thy diſmay. Ev'n now, I go 
To pluck the wreath of victory, and lay 
Freſh laurels in thy lap. 
Queen. Ah! why let in 
A train of harpy ſorrows to my breaſt !--- 
Ah!] why in your own precious life, expoſe 
Your kingdom's ſafety, and your conſort's peace! 
---Let me reſtrain you from the field to-day. 
There is no fame---no glory to be won 
From a revolter's brow.— 
King. The public weal 
Commands to arm—diſhonour taint my name, 
When I reject the call. | 
Queen. III-omen'd call! 
That like the raven's croak, invades my quiet ! 
O! would to heaven, our minutes ſmoothly roll'd 
In humble ſolitude, with meek-ey'd peace! 
Remote from royalty, and all the cares 
That brood around the throne !— 


King. No, let us ſcorn 
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Unfeeling eaſe, and private bliſs forego, 
When public miſery implores our aid. 
What dignity of tranſport feels the princes; 
Who, from the fangs of fierce oppreflive power, 
A people reſcues ? 
Queen. What a dreadful hoſt 
Of dangers *circle him | 
King. Diſeaſe confers 
'The amp of value upon health; and glory 
Is the fair child of peril. Thou "thyſelf 
My conduct wilt applaud, ſoon as thy mind 
Its native calm regains, and reaſon ſways 
Uncheck'd by fear Secure till my return 
Remain within, and ev 'ry tought iadulge 
Foreboding my ſucceſs.— Fs 
Queen. Adieu Adieu! f 
Heay' n crown your valour with a happy wreath. 
[Exit Queen. 
King, to an attendant. Swift, hie thee to Dunbar, and 
| bid him lead 
The choſen citizens 
Enter Ramſay. 


"SCENE IT, 
KING attended, Ramsar, 


Ramſ. O fatal chance 

The traitor Grime, with a ſelgcted band, 

(While Angus, preſs'd on every ſide, ſuſtains 

Th' unequal fight) a ſecret path purſu'd 

Around the hills, and pouring all at once, 

Surpriz'd the eaſtern gate !—the citizens 

With conſternation _— before his arms 

In rout diſorder'd fly !— 
King. Ha! then the wheel 

Of fate full circle rolls to cruſh me down | 

Nor leaves one pauſe for conduct !—Yet I'll bear 

My fortunes like a king—haſte and collect 

The ſcatter'd parties—Let us not ſubmit 

Ere yet ſubdu'd to arms | [Drawing, 
Ram. Alas! my prince! 

The convent is beſet—Hark | while we ſpeak 
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The gates are burſt—behold 


King. We muſt prevent 


The pangs of ling'ring miſery, and fall 
With honour, as we liv d— 


8 c E N E X. 
KING attended, Ra usA V. GRIME with followers - 
burſting in. 


King. What bold contempt 
Of majeſty, thus rudely dares intrude 
Into my private ſcenes ? 

Grime. The hour is fled, 
That ſaw thy wanton tyranny impoſe 
The galling yoke—Yes, I am come to wreſt 
The proſtituted ſceptre from thy hand, 
And drag thee fetter'd to the royal throne 
Of Walter, whom I ſerve. 


King. Outrageous wretch ! 
Groans old in treachery ! whoſe ſoul untam'd, 
No mercy ſoftens, and no laws reſtrain | 
Thy life thrice forfeited, my pity thrice 
From juſtice hath redeem'd; yet art thou found 


Still turbulent—a rugged rebel ſtill, 
Unaw'd and unreclaim'd |— _ 


Grime. That I yet breathe 
This ambient air, and tread this earth at will, 
Not to thy mercy but thy dread I owe. 
Wrong'd as I was—my old poſſeſſions reft 
By thy rapacious power, my limbs enchain'd 
Within a loathſome dungeon, and my name 
Thy loud reproach thro? all the groaning 4a. , 
Thou durſt not ſhed my blood !—the purple ſtream 
Had ſwell'd—a tide of vengeance! and o 'erwhelm'd 
The proud oppreſſor.— 

King. Traitor to thy prince, 
And foe perverſe to truth !—how full thy crimes, 
Thy doom how juſt—my pardon how humane, 
Thy conſcious malice knows---But let me not 


Degrade my name, and vindicate to thee 
The juſtice of my reign. 


rime. Vain were th' attempt, 
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With artifice of words, to ſooth my rage, 
More deaf to mercy, than the famiſh'd wolf 
That tears the bleating kid !—My ſtarv'd revenge 
Thy blood alone can fatiate !—Yield thee then: 
Or ſink beneath mine arm. 
King. Heav'n ſhall not ſee 
A deed ſo abject vilify my name 
While yet I wield this ſword, and the warm blood 
Still ſtreams within my veins; my N ſoars 
Superior to a ruffian's threats. 
Grime. Fall on, 
And hew them piece- meal. 
[King, Ramſay, and attendants drive off Grime 
and his followers ; but are afterwards overs 
powered and diſarmed. 
' Grime. Wilt thou yet maintain 
Thy dignity of words? Where are thy ſlaves, 
Thy ſubjects, guards, and thunder of thy throne, 
Reduc'd uſurper ?—Guard theſe captives hence. 
LRN ts Nauf, Sc. guarded. 


8 c E N E XI 
Enter a SOLDIER % GRIME. 
Sold. A troop of horſemen have poſſeſs d the gate 


By which we gain'd the city. 


Grime. Blaſt them hell ! 
We muſt retreat another way, and leave 


Our aim unfiniſh'd !—Our victorious ſwords 


At leaſt ſhall guard the treafure they have won. 
When the fierce parent-lion bites our chain, 
His whelps forlorn an eaſy prey remain. 


A 
SCENE I 
QUEEN, ELEONORA, CAPTAIN. 


Queen. What from the battlements haſt thou defer! ? 
Capt. Nothing diſtin, my queen. Involv'd in clouds 
Impervious to the view, the battle long | 


Continu'd doubtful, midſt the mingling ſounds 
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Of trumpets, neighing ſteeds, tumultuous ſhouts 
Of fierce aſſailants, doleful cries of death, 
And clattering armour; till at length, the noiſe 
In diſtant murmurs dy d. O'er all the plain, 
Now a dread ſtillneſs reigns! | 
Queen. Then all is loſt! 
Why pauſes ruin, and ſuſpends the ſtroke! 
Is it to lengthen out affliction's term, : 
And feed productive woe? Where ſhall 5 groans 
Of innocence deſerted find redreſs ! 
Shall I exclaim to heav'n ?---Already heav- n 
Its pity and protection hath withdrawn! 
Earth yield me refuge then !---give me to lie 
Within thy cheerleſs boſom !---there, put off 
Th' uneaſy robe of being---there, lay down 
The load of my diſtreſs ! 
Eleon. Alas! my queen, 
What conſolation can the wretched bring! 
How ſhall I, from my own deſpair, collect 
Aſſuaſive balm !---Within my lonely breaſt 
Mute ſorrow and deſpondence long have dwelt ! 
And while my ſire, perhaps, this inſtant bleeds, 
The dim, exhauſted fountains of my grief, 
Can ſcarce afford a tear 
Queen. O luxury 
Of mutual ill !---Let us enjoy the feaſt ! 
To groan re-echo groan, in concert raiſe 
Our lamentation; and when ſorrow {wells 
Too big for utterance, the filent ſtreams 
Shall flow in common !---When the ſilent ſtreams 
Forbear to flow, the voice again ſhall wail ! 
O my loſt lord IO ſave him---fave him powers! 
Eleon. Is there no gentle remedy to ſooth 
The ſoul's diſorder; lull the jarring thoughts, 
And with fair images amuſe the mind? 
Come, ſmiling hope---divine illuſion ! come 
In all thy pride of triumph o'er the pangs 
Of miſery and pain | 
Queen. Low---low indeed, 
Have our misfortunes plung'd us; when no gleam 
Of wand'ring hope, how vain ſoe'er or falſe, 
Our invocation flatters !---When---O when 
VoL. H h h 
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The vanquiſh'd rebels curſe his conqu'ring arm 


reite 


Will death deliver me ?---Shall J not reſt 
Within the peaceful tomb, where I may ſleep 
In calm oblivion, and forget the wrecks 
Of ſtormy life l- -No ſounds diſturb the grave, 
Of murder'd huſbands !---Or the diſmal ſcream 
Of infants periſhing !---Ha ! whither leads 
Imagination !---Muſt ye periſh then, 
Ye tender bloſſoms ?—Muſt the lofty oak 
That gave you life, and ſhelter'd you from harm, 
Yield to the traitor's axe? O agony 
Of fond diſtraction 
Eleon. Ha !—behold where comes 

The warlike ſon of March! — What, if he brings 
The news of victory! 

Qleen. My foul, alarm'd 
With eagerneſs and 0 waits her doom 


s CE N E l. 
QUEEN, ELEONORA, DUNBAR. 


Queen. Say, youth, how fares the king! 
| Dun. Fair princeſs, hai] ! 
To you my duty and my ſpeed were bent— 
Your royal conſort triumphs. | 
Queen. Lives he then! 
Lives he, deliver'd from the fatal ſnares 


Which had inclos'd him 
Dun. To their hills repell'd, 


He bade m: fly before him to the queen, 
With the glad tidings cheer her drooping ſoul, 
And bear his kindeſt wiſhes to the ſhrine 
Himſelf will ſoon adore. 

Deen. Will he then come 
And wipe the tear of ſorrow from my cheek! 
Ah, no !—thy pity flatters me in yain | 
Dun. Let me not dally with my queen's diſtreſs. 
What were it, but to lift incumbent woe, 
That it might fall more grievous. By the faith 
Of my allegiance, hither ſpeeds the king, 
By love attended, and by conqueſt crown'd. 

Qicen. O welcome meſſenger | How ſweetly ſounds 
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Thy prelude! Thus, the warbler of the morn, 
To the ſick wretch who moan'd the tedious night, 
Brings balmy ſlumber, eaſe, and hope, and health! 
O wond'rous deſtiny ! 
Eleon. Thus, on my queen 
May fortune ever ſmile! May bliſs to bliſs 
Succeed, a tranquil ſcene! Say, noble youth, 
Returns my fire in ſafety from the field? 
Dun. Safe as thy fondeſt filial with can form. 
In war's variety, mine eyes have ſeen 
Variety of valour and of {kill ; 
But ſuch united excellence of both, 
Such art to baffle and amuſe the foe, 
Such intrepidity to execute 
Repeated efforts, never, ſave in him, 
My oblervation trac'd! Our monarch's acts 
My feeble praiſe would ſully and profane. | 
Eleon. bby words, like genial thowers to the parch'd 
earth, 
Refreſh my languid ſoul ! 
Deen. The trumpet {wells ! 
My conqueror approaches! Let me fly 
With extaſy of love into his arms! 
He comes! the victor comes! 


8 Cc E N E III. 
KING, QUEEN, ELEONORAa, DUNBAR. 


King, embracing the Queen. My better part! 
My ſoul's chief reſidence! my love! my queen | 
Thou haſt been tender overmuch, and mourn'd 
Ev'n too profuſely ! 
Queen. Celebrate this hour, 
Ye fag of angels! and ye ſons of earth, 
Keep feſtivall My monarch is return 41 
I fold him in theſe arms! I hear his voice 
His love ſoft chiding | 
King. O ye powers benign! 
What words can ſpeak the rapture of my foul! 
Come to my breaſt, where, cherith'd by my love, 
Thy fair idea rooted, bloſſoms forth, 
And twines around my heart 
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428 THE REGICID E: 
| veer. Myſterious fate! 
My withes are complete! Yet I muſt aſk 
A thouſand things, impertinently fond! 
How did you 'ſcape? What angel's hand, my king, 
Preſerv'd you from deſtruction? 
King. Heav'n, indeed, 
Eſpons'd my cauſe, and ſent to my relief 
The ſon of March, who, with a choſen few, 
Deliver'd me from Grime: Thence to the field 
We ſpeeded, and accomplifh'd what the ſword 
Of Angus had well nigh atchiev'd before. | 
Aureen fo Dun. How ſhall acknowledgment enough: 
reward 
'Thy worth unprallelled ; ? 
King. Now, by my throne! 
Not my ow iſſue ſhall N me more 
Than thou, heroic youth ! Th' inſulting foe, 
In ſpite of freſh fupplies, with flaughter driven 
To the ſteep hills that bound the plain, have ſent 
An herald, in their turn, to ſue for peace. 
An audience have I promis d. Ere the hour 
Arrives, I will retire, and in the bath 
Refreſh my weary'd limbs. | 
[Exennt King, Dueen, attendants. 
SCENE IV. 
DuxBaR, EIL EON ORA. 


Hleon. Renown, to-day, 
Has lavifld all her honours on thy head. 

Dun. What boots it that my fortune decks me thus 
With unſubſtantial plumes, when my heart groans 
Beneath the gay capariton, and love 
With unrequited paſſion wounds my ſoul ! 

Eleon. Is unpropitious love unknown to me? 

To me for ever doom'd (alas !) to nurſe 
The {low-conſuming fire. | 

| Dun. Heav'ns ! what are all 
The boaſted charms that with ſuch wondrous power 
Attach thee to my rival? Far from me 
Be the vain arrogance of pride, to vaunt 
Excelling talents; yet I fain would learn 
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On what admir'd accompliſhment of Stuart 
Thy preference is fix d. 

Eleon. Alas Dunbar, 
My judgment, weak and erring as it is, 
Foo well diſcerns on whom I ſhould beſtow 
My love and my eſteem. But truſt me, youth, 
Thou little know'ſt how hard it is to wean 
The mind from darling habits long indulg'd |!—— 
I know that Stuart ſinks into reproach, 
Immers'd in guilt, and, more than once, ſubdu'd 
By thy ſuperior merit and ſucceſs : 
Yet even this Stuart (for I would not wrong 
Thine expectation) ſtill retains a part 
Of my compaſſion—nay, I fear, my love! 
Would'ſt thou, diſtinguiſh'd by th' applauſe of kings, 
Viſgrace thy qualities, and brook the prize 
Of a divided heart ? 

Dun. No! Witneſs Heaven, 
love not on ſuch terms! Am I then doom'd, 
Unfeeling maid ! for ever to deplore 
Thy unabating rigour! The rude flint 
Yields to th' inceſſant drop; but Eleonora, 
Inflexibly ſevere, unchang'd remains, 

Unmov'd by my complaint! 

Eleon. My father comes! 
Let me, with pious raviſhment, embrace 
His martial knees, and bleſs the guardian power 
That ſcreen'd him in the battle ! 


8 c E N E v. 
AN cus, DuN RAR, ELEONOR4A. 


' Ang. Riſe, my child, 

Thou haſt been always dutiful, and mild 
As the ſoft breeze that fans the ſummer eve! 
Such innocenee, endearing, gently ſtole 
Into my youthful boſom, and awak'd 
Love's tender languiſhment, when to my view 
Thy mother firſt diſplay'd her virgin bloom! | 

[Turning to Dunbar. 
Come to my arms, Dunbar ! To ſhield from death 
A parent, is the venerable act 
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O!] ſpeak, my father. 


I would not bridle thy reluctant thought; 


430 THE RECICINDE: 
Of the moſt pious duty. Thus adopted, 


Henceforward be my fon | The rebel chiefs, 


Secure in my ſafe conduct, wait without 


The promis'd audience. To the king repair, 


And * their e [Exit * 


| 8 CENE VI. 
AN cus, ELEONORA. 


Ang. Eleonora, 
Behold th? undaunted youth, who ſtept between 
'The ſtroke of fate and me. Oferpow'r'd, unhors'd, 
And by the foe ſurrounded, I had tunk 
A victim to barbarity enrag'd; 
If brave Dunbar, to his own peril blind, 
Had not that inſtant to my reſcue ſprung. — 
Nay, when that youthful traitor—(by whoſe arm 
Releas'd I know not) headlong ruth'd againſt me, 
My vigilant deliverer oppos'd 
The fierce aggreſſor, whoſe aſpiring creſt 


Soon proſtrate fell. 
Elen. Ha! fell 


Is Stuart ſlain ? 


Ang. Wherefore this alarm! 
Let me not find thy boſom entertain 
A ſentiment unworthy of thy name! 
The gen'rous victor gave him back his life, 
And cry'd aloud, „ This ſacrifice I make 
For Elconora's love.” 


Eleon. O matchleſs vouth ! 
His virtues conquer'd my eſteem before; 
But now my grateful ſentiment inflames 
Evn to a ſiſter's zeal ! 
Ang. With rigid power 


Yet, let me, with parental care, commend 
The ee of Dunbar. 
Eleon. A fairer garb 
His title could not wear : But when I think 
What rocks in ſecret lie, what tempeſts riſe 
On love's deceitful voyage, my timid foul 
Recoils affrighted, and with horror thuns 
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Th' inviting calm! ; 

Ang. Retire, my child, and weigh 
The diff rent claims—Here glory, love, and truth 
Implore thy ſmiles ;—There vice, with brutal rage, 
Would force thee to bis withes, —But too long 
I tarry in this place.—I muſt attend 


My ſovereign in his interview with Athol, [Eexunt. 


[LEI EET 


SCENE VU. 
Changes to another apartment, 
| ATHOL, GRIME. 


Athol. What we to fortune ow'd our arms have paid: 


But let us now the changeling power renounce.— 
Unhappy thoſe who hazard their deſigns 
On her without reſerve |— 

Grime. Our plan purſu'd 
A purpoſe more afſur'd ;—With conqueſt crown'd, 
Our aim indeed a fairer wreath had worn: | 
But that deny'd, on terms of darker hue 
Our ſwords ſhall force ſucceſs !— | 

Athol. Th' approaching ſcene 

Demands our utmoſt art not with tame ſighs 
To bend before his throne, and ſupplicate 
His clemency, like ſlaves; nor to provoke, 
With pride of ſpeech, his anger half appeas'd : 
But with ſubmiſſion mingle (as we ſpeak) 
A conſcious dignity of ſoul, prepar'd 
For all events. 


Grime. Without the city walls, 
The ſouthern troops encamp'd, already fill 
The feſtal bowl, to celebrate the day.— 


Athol. By heav'n ! their fluſf'd intemperance will yield 


Occaſion undiſturb'd. For while they lie 
With wine and fleep o'erwhelm'd, the clans that lurk 
Behind th' adjacent hills, ſhall in the dark 
Approach the gate, when our aflociate Cattan 
Commands the guard ; then introduc'd by him, 
We take with eaſe poſſeſſion of the town, 
And hither move unmark'd. | 

Gerime. Here, if we fail, 
May my ſhrunk finew never more unſheath 
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THE REGICIDE: 
My well-try'd dagger; nor my hungry hate 


Enjoy the ſav'ry ſteam of hoſtile gore! 
Athol. How my fir'd ſoul anticipates the joy ! 


I ſee me ſeated in the regal chair, 


Enthron'd by Grime, the partner of my power !— 


But this important enterprize demands 
More ſecret conference. The ſword of Stuart 
Will much avail :---But his unpractic'd youth, 
Jo doubts and ſcruples ſubject, hitherto 
Declines our laſt refolve.--- 
Grime. It ſhall be mine 
To rouſe his paſſion to the pitch requir'd.--- 
But ſoft !---who comes 2 Ten thouſand curſes load 


Th' ambitious ſtripling! 


Enter DUNBAR. 


Dun. 


I come to guide you to the throne. 
Athol. 


Tis well. 


SCENE VIII. 


By the king's command, 


[Exeunt, 


Diſcovers the K1NG ſeated, ANG us, Attendants. 
Enter ATHOL, GRIME, introduced by DUNBAR. 


King. 


It is not well---it 1s not well we meet 


On tf like theſe !---I ſhould have found i in Athol 
A truſty counſellor and ſteady friend : 
And better would it ſuit thy rev'rend age, 
Thy ſtation, quality, and kindred blood, 
To huſh ill-judging clamour, and cement 
Divided factions to my throne again, 


By heav'n, thy proud demeanor more befits 


Than thus embroil the ſtate.--- 


Athol. My preſent aim 
Is to repair, not widen more, the breach 
That diſcord made between us: this, my liege, 
Not harth reproaches, or ſevere rebuke, 
Will Cer effectuate :—No—let us rather, 
On terms which equally become us both, 


Our int'reſts reunite. 


King. Hah !—reunite ! 


A ſov'reign than a ſubject !—Reunite! 


How durſt thou ſever from thy faith, old lord 


A TRAGEDY. 
And with an helmet load that hoary head 
To wage rebellious war | 

Athol. The ſword of Athol 
Was never drawn but to redreſs the wrongs 
His country ſuffer d. | 
King. Dar'ſt thou to my face 
Impeach my conduct, baffled as thou art, 

Ungrateful traitor ? Is it thus thy guilt 
My clemency implores ? 

55 Athol. Not yet ſo low 

Has fate reduc'd us, that we need to crawl 
Beneath your footſtool: In our camp remain 
Ten thouſand vig'rous mountaineers, who long 
Their honours to retrieve. : 

King, riſing haſlily. Swift hie thee to them, 

And lead thy fugitive adherents back | 
Away. Now by the mighty ſoul of Bruce! 
Thou ſhalt be met. And if thy ſavage clans 
Abide us in the plain, we ſoon will tread 
Rebellion into duſt, Why move ye not? 
Conduct them to their camp. 

Athol. Forgive, my prince, 

If, on my own integrity of heart 
Too far preſuming, I have gall'd the wound 
'Too much inflam'd already. Not with you, 

But with your meaſures ill-advis'd, I warr'd; 
Your ſacred perſon, family, and throne, 

My purpoſe {till rever'd. 

King. O wretched plea! 

To which thy blaſted guilt muſt have recourſe! 
Had thy deſign been laudable, thy tongue 
With honeſt freedom boldly ſhould have ſpoke 
'Thy diſcontent. Ye live not in a reign 
Where truth, by arbitrary pow'r depreſs'd, 

Dares not maintain her ſtate. I charge thee, ſay 

What lawleſs meaſures has my pow'r purſu'd ? 

Athol. J come, to mitigate your royal wrath 

With ſorrow and ſubmiſſion; not to ſum 

The motives which compell'd me to the field. 

King. I tound your miſerable ftate reduc'd 
To ruin and defpair : Your cities drench'd 


In mutual flaughter, deſolate your plains ; 
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Ere noon to-morrow, ſhall be yielded up. 


Becauſe the loins, from whence my father ſprung, 


1 pardon what is paſt. In peace conſume 


With new commotions=---by th' eternal pow'r ! 
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All order baniſh'd, and all arts decay'd : 

No induſtry, fave what with hands impure 
Diſtreſs'd the commonwealth : No laws in force, 
To ſcreen the poor, and check the guilty great 
While ſqualid Famine joint her ſiſter fiend 
Devouring Peſtilence, to curſe the ſcene !|— 

I camel toil d—reform'd—redreſs'd the whole: 
And lo! my recompence !---But I relapſe. — 


What is your ſuit ? 


Athol. We ſue, my liege, for peace. 
King. Say, that my lenity ſhould grant your prayer, 
How, for the future, ſhall I reſt aſſur'd 
Of your allegiance ? 
Atbol. Stuart ſhall be left 
'The pledge of our behaviour. | 
King. And your arms, 


Athel. This too ſhall be perform'd. 
King. Then mark me, thane, 


On thee too life beſtow'd, enjoy the gift. 


The winter of thy days. But, if ye light 
Th' extinguiſh'd brand again, and brave my throne 


No future guile, ſubmiſſion, or regard, 

Shall check my indignation ! I will pour 

My vengeance in full volley; and the earth 
Shall dread to yield you ſuccour or reſource ! 
Of this, no more. Thy kinſman ſhall remain 
With us, an hoſtage of thy promis'd faith. 

So ſhall our mercy with our prudence join, 
United brighten, and ſecurely ſhine. 


A IV. 
8 


Stuart. This ſolitude but more foments deſpair ! 
Recals, compares, and to th' inceſſant pangs 
Of ſpite, revenge, and ſhame, condemns my ſoul ! 
O! what a miſerable ſlave am I! 
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Precipitated from the tow'ring hope 

Of eagle-ey'd Ambition, to th' abyſs 

Of mutt'ring Horror, curs'd from thought to thought ! 
—Hah, Jealouſy !—I feel th' infernal power! 

Her hithng ſnaxes arouſe, her torch inflames 

My maddening ſoul |—Yes, if he thus permits 

My feet to range at will, my vengeful hand 

Will ſoon requite him. Enter Grime. 


SCENE I. 
START, GRIME. 


| Grime. Wherefore thus alone ? 

Thy noble kinſman, who now parted hence, 

Obſerves a ſullen cloud o'erhang thy brow. 

Since from the dungeon to his wiſh reſtor'd, 

A mute averſion to his love, ſecludes 

Thy lonely ſteps — | 
Stuart. Ves, —thou thyſelf haſt nam'd 

The cauſe accurs'd!-—ha, from the dungeon freed !— 

And freed by whom |—there's poiſon in the thought! 

Am I not hoſtage of my uncle's ſhame ? 

Grime. 'Th6u dwell'ſt on that too much. Few live 

_ exempt 

From diſappointment and diſgrace, who run 

Ambition's rapid courſe. Inur'd to pain, 

The harden'd ſoul, at laſt, forgets to feel 

The ſcourge of fate; and fearleſs ruſhes on 

To deeds advent'rous. | 

| Stuart. Who ſhall frame th' attempt 

That Stuart dreads t' atchieve ?—Not peſtilence, 

Not raging ſeas, nor livid flames can bound 

My dauntleſs undertaking !—Tell me, Grime, 

For thou waſt train*d to feats of horrid proof, 

Since not the voice of heav'n itſelf can lure 

My honour back again—what pow'r of hell 

Shall I invoke to deepen my revenge? 

Grime. Ha! Didſt thou ſay, revenge? Hail, ſable 

pow'r, | 

To me more dear than riches or renown ! 

What gloomy joy, to drench the dagger deep 

In the proud heart of him who robb'd my fame ! 
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My fortune thwarted, or eſſay'd by fraud 
To poiſon my delights ! 
| Stuart. Ha! thou haſt rous'd 
The ſcorpion-thought that ſtings me 
Mark me, 1 
Our baffled cauſe could not alarm me thus: 
If conqueſt for the foe declar'd to day, 
Our arms again the vagrant might compel, 
And chain her to our ſide. But know, my love 
Has been defrauded ! Eleonora's heart 
That wretch invades—That raviſher, who crop'd 
My budding fame, and ſunk me to reproach ! 
He, whom my jealouſy, in all its rage, 
Hath ſingled for deſtruCtion ! 
| Grimme. He ſhall die! 
Stuart. Yes, he ſhall die He ſhall be flea'd—impal'd! 
And his torn bowels thrown to beaſts of prey; 
My ſavage hate ſhall on his tortures feed ! 
I will have vengeance! 
Grime. Would'ſt thou have it full, 
Include his patrons. 
Stuart. Ha \—What—ſhall my arm 
'Unſheath the ſecret ſteel ! 
__ Grime. Yes,—Strike at once, 
For liberty, ambition, and revenge. 
Let the proud tyrant yield his haughty ſoul ; 
And all his offspring {well the ſanguine ſtream. 
Let Angus periſh too. 
Stuart. O wond'rous plan 
Of unreſtrain'd-barbarity !—It ſuits 
The horrors of my boſom [—Al!—What, all? 
In flaughter'd heaps—The progeny and fire! 
To fluice them in th” unguarded hour of reſt! 
Infernal ſacrifice dire, ev'n too dire 
For my deſpair! To me what have they done 
To merit ſuch returns? No, my revenge 
Demands the blood of one, and he ſhall fall. 
Grime. It ſhall ſuffice: Dunbar {ſhall bleed alone. 
But let us ſeize him on the verge of bliſs; 
When the fond maid's enkindling looks confeſs 
The flames of baſhful love; when eager joy, 
And modeſt fear, by turns exalt the bluſh 
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To a more fervid glow; when Eleonora 
Unfolds Elyſium to his raptur'd view, 
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And ſmiles him to her arms. N 
Stuart. Hah ! Lightning ſcorch vi 
Thy tongue, blaſphemer ! Sooner may this globe ol 
He hurl'd to the profound abyſs of hell! — | 1 
But vain are words. This is no place remember, 1 
He ſhall not triumph thus! Thou haſt bely'd him— 
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He means it not. Nor will the ſyren ſmile 
No, Grime, ſhe dares not ſmile him to her arms! 
Grime. Reproach, or mute diſguſt, is the reward 
Of candid friendſhip, that diſdains to hide 
Unpalatable truth I—I tell thee, youth, 
Betroth'd by Angus to Dunbar, ſhe yields 
Her plighted faith, this hour.—But ſee !—the maid 
Moves hicherwwd: alone 
Stuart, Haſte, leave me, Grime! 
My ſoul is up in arms !—my vengeance boils ! 
Love, jealouſy, implacable deſpair 
In tempeſts wheel. — 
Grime. "Thou ſhalt not tarry here 
Thy frantic rage may raſhly overturn 
Our whole deſign !— 
Stuart, Let me not urge again 
Thy ſwift departure |—hence—l come anon.— 


[Exit Grime. 


SC EN ME 
STUART, ELEONOR A 


Stuart, When laſt we parted, love had reconcil'd 
Our mutual jealouſies ; and breath'd anew 
The ſoul of harmony within our breaſts.— 
Haſt thou not, ſince that period, entertain'd 
One adverſe thought to conſtancy and me? 
Eleon. Say, who inveſted thee with pow'r ſupreme 
O'er Eleonora's conduct; that thou com'ſt 
With frowning aſpect, thus, to judge my fame ?— 
Haſt thou not forfeited all claim to me? 
Have I not ſeen thee ſtray from honour's path? 
And ſhall my love be to the breaſt confin'd 
Where treaton in her darkeſt hue preſides !— 


"Thy perjury and fraud. 
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No let me wipe thee, blotted as thou art, 


From my abhorrent thoughts! 
Stuart, Not all this pride 

Of mimic virtue—not th' aſſembled hoſt 
Of female wiles, how exquiſite ſoc'er, 
Shall ſhelter thee, deceiver What new ſtain 
Defiles my boſom, ſince the morning ſaw 
Thy tenderneſs o'crflow ; and heard thy tongue 
deduce me to thy faithleſs arms, again? 

Eleon. Is this the teſtimony of thy love ? 
This thy aſſerted honour ! to revile 
Defenceleſs innocence ?—But this will aid 
My duty—to forget thee. Do'ſt thou aſk 
What recent outrage has eſtrang'd my heart? 
There needed none. The meaſure of thy guilt 
Was full enough before. Yet thou haſt heap'd 
Offences to exceſs : In battle fought 
Againſt thy king; and ſought, with lifted arm, 
My father's life—ungrateful as thou art ! 
Know then, the honour of my name forbids 
Our fates to join; and it ſhall ne'er be ſaid, 
That Eleonora, loſt to glory, took. 
A traitor to her bed !— | 
Stuart. Perfidious witch! 
Thy charms ſhall not avail thee; for I come 
Th' avenging miniſter of broken faith! 
To claim the promis'd fruitage of my love 
Or—mark me puniſnh, with thy guilty blood, 


Eleon. Wilt thou attempt 
To gain by menaces, what the ſoft ſigh 
Of plaintive anguiſh would implore in vain ? 
Here ſtrike—and let thy ruthleſs poignard drink 
The blood of Douglas, which has often flow'd 
In virtue's cauſe; and ev'ry ſoil enrich'd, 
From wintry Scania to the ſacred vale 
Where Labanon exhalts his * brow. 

Stuart. Egregious ſorc'reſs give me or my 

peace— 

Bid yeſterday return, that ſaw my youth 
Adorn'd in all its ſplendor, and elate 
With gen'rous pride and dignity of ſoul !— 
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Fre yet thy ſpells had diſcompos'd my brain, | 
Unſtrung my arm, and laid me in the duſt, 
Beneath a rival's feet! 
Eleon. Hear all ye powers 
He claims of me, what his own conſcious guilt 
Hath robb'd him of. And do'ſt thou look for peace 
In my afflicted boſom ? There, indeed, 
Thine image dwells with ſolitude and care, 
Amid the devaſtation thou haſt made! [Weeps. 

Stuart. O crocodile !—Curſe on theſe faithleſs drops 
Which fall, but to enſnare !---Thy ſpecious words 
Shall ſooner lull the ſounding ſurge, than check 
The fury that impels me !---Yet---by heav'n, 

Thou art divinely fair! and thy diſtreſs 
With magic ſoftneſs ev'ry charm improves !--- 
Wert't thou not falſe as hell, not paradiſe 
Could more perfection boaſt !---O ! let me turn 
My fainting eyes from thy reſiſtleſs face; 
And from my ſenſe exclude the ſoothing ſound 
Of thy inchanting tongue -- Vet- yet renounce 
Thine infidelity---To thine embrace 
Receive this wanderer---this wretch forlorn !--= 
Speak peace to his diſtracted foul ; and eaſe 
The tortures of his boſom ! _ 

. £#leon. Hapleſs youth! 
My heart bleeds for thee !—careleſs of her own, 
Bleeds o'er thy forrows ! *mid the flinty rocks 
My tender feet would tread to bring thee balm ; 
Or, unrepining, tempt the pathleſs ſnow Il 
O! could my death recall thy baniſh'd quiet! 
Here would I kneel, a ſuppliant to heav'n, 
In thy behalf; and offer to the grave 
The price of thy repoſe Alas! I fear 
Our days of pleaſure are for ever paſt ! 

Stuart. 'O thou haſt joy and horror in thy gift! 
And ſway'ſt my foul at will !---bleſs'd in thy love, 
The memory of ſorrow and diſgrace, 

That preys upon my youth, would ſoon forſake 
My raptur'd thought, and hell ſhould plot in vain, 
To ſever us again !---O ! let me claſp thee, 

Thou charm ineffable 
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440 THE REGAL 
| Eleon. Forbear, fond youth, 
Our unrelenting deſtiny hath rais'd 
Eternal bars between us ! | 
Stuart. Ha!—what bars? 
Elem. A ſacrifice demanded by my ſire 
A vow--- 
Stuart. Perdition !---Say what vow, raſh maid ! 
Eleon. A fatal vow ! that blaſts our mutual love--- 
Stuart. Infernal vipers gnaw thy heart -A vow |— 


A vow that to my rival gives thee up I- 


Shall he then trample on my foul at laſt -- 


Mock my revenge and laugh at my deſpair ! 


Ha !—ſhall he rifle all thy ſweets, at will, 
And riot in the tranſports due to me? 
Th' accurſed image whirls around my brain !--= 
He pants with rapture !---Horror to my ſoul! 
He ſurfeits on delight! 
Eleon. O gentle heav'n! 
Let thy ſoft mercy on his ſoul deſcend | 
In dews of peace !---Why roll with fiery gleam 
Thy ſtarting eye-balls !---Why on thy pale cheek 
'Trembles fell rage and why ſuſtains thy frame 
This univerſal ſhock ?---Is it, alas! 
That I have ſworn, 1 never will be thine ?--- 
True, this I ſwore . | 
Stuært. Ha l- never to be mine! 
Th' awaken'd hurricane begins to rage !--- 
Be witneſs heav'n, and earth, and hell! ſhe means 
To glad the boſom of my foe !---Come then 
Infernal vengeance | aid me to perform 
A deed that fiends themſelves will weep to ſee ! [ Draws. 
Thus, let me blaſt his full-bloom'd 
Enter Dunbar, who interpeſes. 
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DuNBaR, STUART, ELEONORA. 


| Dun. Ruffian, hold 
Thy deſp'rate hand l- What fury ſcap'd from hell, 
Inſpires thy rage to wanton in the blood 
Of ſuch excelling goodneſs?— 
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5 Stuart. Infamy 
Like mine, deface the glories of thy name ! 
What buſy dæmon ſent thee hither, now, 
My vengeance to defeat ? The hour is come 
The hour is come at laſt, that muſt decide 
For ever our oretenſions|! 

Dun. Whatſoe'er 
Thy hate could meditate againſt my life, 
My nature might forgive : But this attempt 
Diveſts my ſoul of mercy— 
Stuart, Guide my point 
Ye pow'rs of darkneſs, to my rival's heart, 
Then take me to yourſelves. [They lt. 
Eleon. Reſtrain—reſtrain 
Your mutual frenzy Horror |—help—behold— 
Behold this miſerable boſom |—plunge 
Your poignards here; and in its fatal ſource 
Your enmity afſuage | 
Stuart falling. It will not be 

Thy fortune hath eclips'd me; and the ſhades 
Of death environ me. Yet, what i is death 
When honour brings it, but th” eternal ſeal 
Of glory, never—never to be broke 
O thou haſt ſlain me in a dreadful hour! 
My vengeance fruſtrated -- my a curs'd 
With thy approaching nuptials! and my ſoul 
Diſmiſs'd in all her—Eleonora !---Oh ! [Dies. 
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SCENE V. 


Du N BAR, ELEONORA. 


Dun. Ah! wherefore doſt thou wring thy tender hands 
In woeful attitude ?—ah ! wherefore lift 
Thy ſtreaming eyes to heav'n; while the deep groan 
Dilates thy lab'ring breaſt ? 
| Eleon. This is too much 
This is too much to bear thou haſt deſtroy'd 
My laſt remains of peace! 

Dun. And was thy peace 

Depoſited in him ?—In him who rais'd 
His impious hand to kill thee Ils it well 
To mourn his fall, and thus accuſe the blow 
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442 THE REGICIDE: 
That reſcu'd thee from death? 
Eleon. I blame not thee, 
No, heav'n forbid |— blame not my protector 
Yet thy protection has undone me quite | 
And I will mourn—for ever mourn the hour 
_ Th ill-omen'd hour, that on thy ſword conferr'd 
Such terrible ſucceſs---How pale appear 
Theſe clay-cold cheeks where grace and vigour glow'd ! 
O diſmal ſpectacle l- How humble now 
Lies that ambition which was late ſo proud! 
Did he not call me with his lateſt breath 
He would have ſaid---but cruel fate controul'd 
His fault'ring tongue !---He would have ſaid, „ For thee 
« For thee, falſe maid, I periſh undeplor'd !“ | 
O! hadſt thou known how obſtinately true 
My heart remain'd to thee, when thy own guilt, 
My duty, and thy rival's worth, conſpir'd 
To baniſh thee from thence, thy parting ſoul 
Would have acquitted---nay, 3 bewail'd 
My perſecuted truth! 
Dun. O turn thine eyes 
From the ſad object! Turn thy melting thoughts 
From the diſaſt'rous theme, and look on me 
On me who would with exſtaſy reſign 
This wretched being, to be thus embalm'd 
With Eleonora's tears -- Were I to fall, 
Thy pity would not thus lament my fate! 
Eleon. Thy death, ſuch lamentation would not move, 
More envy'd than bemoar'd ;---thy memory 
Would ſtill be cheriſh'd ; and thy name ſurvive 
To lateſt ages, in immortal bloom--- 
Ah, *tis not ſo with him !---He leaves behind 
No dear remembrance of unſully'd fame! 
No monument of glory, to defy 
The ſtorms of time !---Nought but reproach and ſhame * 
Nought, but perpetual ſlander, brooding o'er 
His reputation loſt !---O fearful ſcene 
Of dire exiſtence, that muſt never cloſe ! 
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SCENE VL i 
AN Gus entering, EL.EONORAa, DUNBAR, attendants. | 1 
Ang. What ſound of female woe---Ha ! Stuart ſlain! 4 
Alas! I fear thou art the fatal cauſe! [To Eleonora. 1 
Eleon. Too well my father has divin'd the cauſe 
Of their unhappy ſtrife !---Wherefore, ye powers! 15 
Am I to miſery deliver'd up! i 
What kindred crime, alas! am I decreed 51 
To expiate, that misfortunes fall ſo thick 
On my poor head! | ' 
Ang. to Dun. How durſt your lawleſs rage 
Profane this ſacred place with private brawl ? 
Dun. By heav'n! no place, how much ſoe'er rever'd, 
Shall ſcreen th' aſſaſſin who, like him, would aim 
The murd'rous ſteel at Eleonora's breaſt ! 
Ang. Ha !---were his aims ſo mercileſs ?---Too juſt 
The vengeance that o'ertook him! But the event 
With this unſtable juncture ill accords | | 
Remove the body. Thou meanwhile retire, 
Thy preſence may awake, or aggravate | 
The rage of Athol. [Te body is removed. 
Dun. Therefore I obey. 
And O thou lovely mourner ! who now droop'ſt 
Like the ſpread roſe beneath th' inclement ſhower, 
When next we meet, I hope to ſee thee bloom 
With vernal freſhneſs, and again unfold 
Thy beauties to the ſun! [Exit Dunbar. 
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SCENE VI 
AN Gus, ELEONORA. 
Ang. Let us, my child, 
Lament with ſteadineſs, thoſe ills that flow 
From our miſhap; yet therefore not aſcribe 
Jo ſelf-demerit, impotently griev'd, 1 


The guilt of accident. Thou haſt enough 9 
Denoted thy concern Let me not think | ib” i! 
Thy ſorrow hath eſpous'd a traitor's cauſe. 4 il 

Lleon. Ah! what avails to me, the hard-won palm 1 
Of fruitleſs virtue? Will it lull to reſt 9 


Internal anguiſh !-—Will it yield me peace? | | 1 
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The midnight murderer's inhuman blow, 


This unforeſcen ſeverity of fate, 
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Ang. Thy indiſcreet affliction ſhall not plead 
Againſt thee, with me, now. Remember this, 
If thou art weak enough to harbour ſtill 
A guilty flame; to thy aſſiſtance call 
That noble pride and dignity of ſcorn, 
Which warms, exalts, and purifies the ſoul— 
But I will truſt thee to thyſelf. Withdraw ; 
For Athol comes, and on his viſage low'rs 
A ſtorm of wrath. A Exit Eltonora. 


SCENE VII. 
ANGUs, ATHOL. 


Athol. Are theſe the fair effects 
Of our ſubmiſſion !—Theſe, the promis'd fruits 
Of amity reſtor'd To violate 
The laws of hoſpitality To guide 


And ſacrifice your guelts ! 
Ang. That Athol mourns 


I marvel not. My own paternal ſenſe 
Is wak'd by ſympathy; and I condole 
His intereſting loſs. But thus to tax 
Our blameleſs faith with traiterous deſign, 
Not with our pure integrity conforms, 
Nor with thy duty, thane. 
Athal. Ha! who art thou, 
That I ſhould bear thy cenſure and reproof ? 
Not proteſtation, nor th' affected air 
Of ſympathy and candour, ſhall amuſe 
My ſtrong conception, nor elude the cry 


Of Juſtice and revenge 


Ang. Had juſtice crav'd, 
With rigid voice, the debt incurr'd by thee, 
How had'ſt thou far'd ? Say, what hath plac'd thy deed: 
Above my cenſure ? Let this day's event 
Proclaim bow far I merit thy diſdain. 
That my humanity is miſconceiv'd, 
Not much alarms my wonder : Conſcious fraud 
Still harbours with ſuſpicion. Let me tell thee— 
he fate of Stuart was ſupremely juſt. 
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Th untimely ſtroke his ſavage heart prepar'd | #Þ 
Againſt the guiltleſs breaſt of Eleonora, i& 
Avenging heav'n retorted on himſelf. | 
Athol. I thought where all thy probity would end, 
Diſguis'd accomplice But remember, lord, 
Should this blood-ſpotted bravo ſcape, ſecure 
In thy protection, or th' unjuſt extent 
Of regal pow'r, by all my wrongs! I'll ſpread 
The ſeeds of vengeance o'er th' affrighted land, 
And blood ſhall anſwer blood ! 
Ang. How far thy threats 
Are to be fear'd, we know. But ſee, the king 


8 c E N E IX. 
KING, AN GUs, ATHOL. 


King. Tell me, proud thanes, why are ye found oppos'd 
In loud revilings? You that ſhould promote, | 
By fair example, unity and peace! | $ 
Athol. Have I not cauſe to murmur and complain : 5 
Stuart, the lateſt gift and deareſt pledge 
Of love fraternal, ſooth'd my bending age: 
Him hath the unrelenting dagger torn 
From my parental arms; and left, alas! 
This fapleſs trunk, to ſtretch its wither'd, boughs 
To you for juſtice 1--Juſtice then I crave. 
King. To ſend the injur'd unredreſs'd away, 
How great ſoe'er th' offender, or the wrong'd 
Howe'er obſcure, is wicked---weak and vile : 
Degrades, defiles, and ſhould dethrone a king! 
Say freely, thane, who has aggriev'd thee thus, 
And, were he dear as her who ſhares our throne, 
Thou ſhalt have ample vengeance. 
Athol. Then 1 charge 
The ſon of March with perfidy and murder. 
Ang. Were I with mean indifference to hear 
Th' envenom'd tongue of calumny traduce 
Defenceleſs worth, I thould but ill deſerve 
Your royal confidence. Dunbar has ſlain 
The kinſman of this thane; yet fell he not 
By murder, cowardice, or foul deſign. {i 
The ſword of Stuart was already drawn 4 i | 
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To facrifice my daughter, when Dunbar, 
By heav'n directed hither, interpos'd, 
Redeem'd the trembling victim, and repell'd 
His rival's fury on his hapleſs head. ; 
Athol. Muſt I refer me to the partial voice 
Of an invet'rate foe ?---No, I reject 
The tainted evidence, and rather claim 
The combat proof. Enfeebled are my limbs 
With age that creeps along my nerves unſtrung, 
Yet ſhall the juſtice of my cauſe recall 
My youthful vigour, rouſe my loit'ring blood, 
Swell every ſinew, ſtrengthen ev'ry limb, 
And crown me with ſucceſs. Behold my gage— 
1 wait for juſtice. 
King. Tuſtice ſhalt thou have 
Nor ſhall an equitable claim depend 
On ſuch precarious iſſue. Who ſhall guard 
The weak from violence, if brutal force 
May vindicate oppreſſion ? Truth alone 
Shall rule the fair deciſion, and thy wrongs, 
If thou art wrong'd, in my unbiaſs'd ſway 
Shall find a juſt avenger.---Let Dunbar 
Appear when urg'd, and anſwer to the charge. [To Angus, 
LExeunt King, Angus. 
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8 CEMNE Ao 
ATHOL, GRIME. 


Athol. Curſe on the ſmooth diſſembler !---Welcame, 
Grime. 
My ſoul is wrought to the ſublimeſt rage 
Of horrible revenge |—If aught remain'd 
Of cautious ſcruple, to the ſcatt'ring winds 
] give the phantom. May this carcaſe rot, 
A loathſome banquet to the fowls of heav'n, 
If &er my breaſt admit one thought to bound 
The progreſs of my hate! 
Grime. What means my prince? 
Athol. Th' unhappy youth is ſlain ! 
Grime, Ha Hell be prais'd—- 
He was a peeviſh ſtripling, prone'to change. [Afide. 
WEE: dondolance. Let our ſwords be fl 
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To ſate his hov'ring ſhade. I have conferr'd 
With truſty Cattan, our deſign explain'd, 
And his full aid ſecur d. To- night he rules 
The middle watch. The clans already move 
In filence o'er the plain. 
Athol. Come, then, ye powers 
That dwell with night, and patronize revenge! 
Attend our invocation, and confirm 
Th' exterminating blow !---=My boughs are lopp'd, 
But they will ſprout again : My vig'rous trunk 
Shall flouriſh from the wound my foes have made, 
And yet again project an awful ſhade. 


Cvonntyrey 


A 0 T V. 
SSC EN 
KING, QUEEN, DUNBAR. 


Queen. O! this was more than the ill-{orted train 

Of undetermin'd fancy This convey'd 
No looſe imperfect images: but all 
Was dreadfully diſtinct! as if the hand 
Of Fate had wrought it. Profit by thoſe ſigns 
Jour guardian angel dictates. O, my prince! 

Let not your blind ſecurity diſgrace | 
The merit of your prudence. 

King. No, my queen, 
Let us avoid the oppoſite extremes 
Of negligence ſupine, and proſtrate fear. 
Already hath our vigilance perform'd 
What caution juſtifies: And for thy dream ; 
As ſuch conſider it—The vain effect 
Of an imagination long diſturb'd. 
Life, with ſubſtantial ills, enough is curs'd : 
Why ſhould we then, with frantic zeal, purſue 
Unreal care; and with illuſive form, 
Which our own teeming brain produc'd, affright 
Our reaſon from her throne ? 
Queen. In all your courſe 

Of youthful glory, when the guiding hand 
Of warlike Henry led you to the field 
When my ſoul ſuffer'd the ſucceſſive pangs 
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Of fond impatience and repreſſive fear; 
When ev'ry reeking meflenger from France, 
Wreath'd a new garland for Albania's prince, 
And ſhook my boſom with the dreadful tale 
That ſpoke your praiſe; ſay, did my weak deſpair 
Recal you from the race? Did not my heart 
Eſpouſe your fame, and patiently await 
The end of your career ?—O ! by the joys 
I felt at your return, when ſmiling love 
Secure, with rapture reign'd—O | by theſe tears, 
Which ſeldom plead ; ; indulge my boding ſoul | 
Arouſe your conqu'ring troops; let Angus guard 
The convent with a choſen band. The foul 
Of treaſon is abroad ! 
King. Ye ruling powers ! 
Let me not wield the ſceptre of this realm, 
When my degen'rate breaſt becomes the haunt 
Of haggard fear. O! what a wretch is he, 
Whoſe fev'rous life, devoted to the gloom 
Of Superſtition, feels th” inceſſant throb 
Of ghaſtly panic ! In whoſe ſtartled ear 
The Enell {till deepens, and the raven croaks ! 
Queen. Vain be my terrors, my preſages vain— 
Yet with my fond anxiety comply, 
And my repoſe reſtore | Not for myſelf, 
Not to prolong the ſeaſon of my life, 
Am I thus ſuppliant! Ah no! for you, 
For you whole being gladdens and protects 
A grateful people---Y ou, whoſe parent boughs 
Defend your tender offspring from the blaſts 
That ſoon would tear them up! For you, the ſource 
Of all our happineſs and peace, I fear [ Kneels. 
King. Ariſe, my queen---O ! thou art all compos'd 
Of melting piety and tender love! 
Thou thalt be fatisfied.---Is ev'ry guard 
By Angus viſited ? 
Dun. Ev'n now, my liege, 
With Ramſay and his troop, he ſcours the plain. 
King. Still watchful o'er his charge The lib'ral hand 
Of bounty will have nothing to beſtow, 
Ere Angus ceaſe to merit !---Hay, Dunbar, 
Who rules the nightly watch ? | 


A TRAGEDY. 
Dun. To Cattan's care 
The city guard 1 is ſubject. 
King. I have mark'd 
Much valour in him. Hie thee to him, youth, 
And bid him with a choſen few ſurround 
The cloiſters of the convent; and remain 
Till morn full ſtreaming ſhall relieve his watch. 
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[Exit Dunbar, 


Thus ſhall repoſe, with glad aſſurance, waft 


Its balmy bleſſing to thy troubled breaſt. [Egeunt. 


Wo S E N E II. 
GRIME, CAT TAN. 


Grime. Thus far, brave Cattan, fortune ſeems inclin'd 


To recompenſe us for the day's diſgrace. 
Our band, conceal'd within the cloiſters, wait 
With eagerneſs and joy th' auſpicious hour, 
To perpetrate the deed. It now remains 
To regulate our conduct, and to each 
His ſhare of this great enterpriſe aſſign. 
If Angus lives, in vain our arms devote 
The uſurper and his progeny to death: 
His power and principles will ſtill ſupply 
Freſh obſtacles, which all our future efforts 
Can ne'er ſurmount. | 
Cat. 'Then let our {words prevent 

All further oppoſition, and at once 
Diſmiſs him to the ſhades. 
g Grime. Thine be the taſk - 

I know with what juſt indignation burns 
Thy gen'rous hate, againſt the partial thane, 
Who, to thine age and ſervices, preferr'd 
A raw unpractis'd ſtripling. 

Cat. Hal no more. 

The bare remembrance tortures me!---O Grime! 
How will my ſoul his mortal groans enjoy! 


Grime. W ile we within perform th' intrepid blow, 


To his apartment thou ſhalt move ra 

Nor will pretence be wanting: Say, thou bring'ſt 
Intelli igence important, that dem auds 

His inſtant ear: —-Then ſhalt thou find thy oe 
Your. HE LES 
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Beneath thy diſcipline, ſcarce one remains 
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Unarm'd and unattended. Need my ng 
Inſtruct thee further? 
Cat. No, let my revenge 
Suggeſt what follows By the pow'rs of hell! 
I will be drunk with vengeance ! | 
Grime. To thy guard 


Meanwhile repair, and watch till he returns 


With Ramſay from the plain. But ſee! they come, 
We mult avoid them, and retire unſeen. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
An Apartment. 
ANGUs, RAMSAY. 


Ang. By heav'n it much alarms me !—Wide o'er all 
The duſky plain, by the fires half extinct, 
Are ſeen the ſoldiers, roll'd in heaps confus d, 
The ſlaves of brutal appetite. Save thoſe 


From the contagion free. 
Ram. When we return'd 

Fatiou'd from battle, numbers brought, unaſk'd, 
Refreſhments for the wounded from the town : 
Thence the temptation ſpread from rank to rank, 
And few reſiſted. | 

Ang. But that J conſult 
My king's tranquillity, and would not wake 
TY atirighted citizens with an alarm, 
An hundred trumpets thould this inſtant raiſe 
Their brazen throats together, and arouſe 
Th' extended ſluggards.—Go, my voliant friend, 
And with thy uninfected troop attend 
To ev'ry motion of th' uncertain night. [Exit Ramſay, 


8 CE N E IV 
ANGUus. 


Now the loud tempeſt of the toilful day 

Subſides into a calm; and yet my ſoul 

Still labours through the ſtorm By day or night, 
In florid youth, or mellow age, ſcarce fleets 

One hour without its care Not fleep itſelf 
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Is ever balmy; for the ſhadowy dream 
Oft bears ſubſtantial woe! 


ST EN 1 
AN Gus, CAT TAN. 


Cat. My noble lord, 
Within the portal as I kept my watch, 
Swift gliding ſhadows, by the glimmering moon, 
I could perceive in forms of armed men, 
Poſteſs the ſpace that borders on the porch. — 
I queſtion'd thrice; they yielded no reply : 
And now the ſoldiers, rang'd in cloſe array, 
Wait your command. 
Ang. Quick, lead me to the place 
Foul treaſon is at work !--- 
Cat. It were not good 
To venture forth unarm'd;-Couragious thane, 
Receive this dagger,--= [Attempts to ſtab Angus, who 
= wreſts the dagger from him, 
and kills him. 
Ang. Ha, pertidious flave ! 
What means this baſe attempt? Thou ſhalt not *ſcape, 
Cat. Curſe on my feeble arm that fail'd to ſtrike 
The poignard to thy heart !---How like a dog 
I tamely fall deſpis'd ! 
Ang. Fell ruffian |! fay, 
Who fot thee on? This treachery, I fear, 
Is but the prelude to ſome dreadful ſcene !--- 
Cat. Juſt are thy terrors.---By the infernal gulph 
That opens to receive me |! I would plunge 
Into the abyſs with joy, could the ſucceſs 
Of Athol feaſt my ſenſe! 
LA noiſe of A ſwords and fhrieks, 
---Hah !---now the {word ; 
Of ſlaughter ſmoaks !---"FI' exulting thane ſurveys 
Th' imperial ſcene z while grimly ſmiling Grime, 
With purple honours deck'd,--- 
Ang. Tremendous powers ! 
Cat. O'er the fall'n tyrant fſtrides--- [ Dies. 
Ang. Heav'n ſhield us all! 
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Amazing horror chills me !--- Ha, Dunbar 
Then treaſon triumphs !---O my ſon my ſon! 
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S8 RN VI. 
AnGus, DUNBAR wounded. 


Dun. 1 ſought thee, noble thane, while yet my limbs 
Obey their lord.---I ſought thee, to unfold _ | 
My zealous ſoul, ere yet ſhe takes her flight--- 
Stretch'd on the ground, theſe eyes beheld the king 
Transfix'd a lifeleſs corſe ! and ſaw this arm 

Too late to fave---too feeble to avenge him !--- 

Ang. Weep, Caledonia, weep !---thy peace is ſlain--= 
Thy father and thy king !---O ! this event, 

Like a vaſt mountain, loads my ſtagg'ring foul, 
And cruſhes all her pow'rs !---But ſay, my friend, 
If yet thy ſtrength permits, how this befel. 

Dun. A band of rebels, glean'd from the defeat 
By Athol, lurk'd behind th” adjacent hills: 
Theſe, faithleſs Cattan, favour'd by the night, 
Admitted to the city, join'd their power 
With his corrupted guard, and hither led them 
Unmark'd, where ſoon they enter'd unoppos'd.—— 
Alarm'd, I ſtrove---but {trove, alas! in vain. 

To the fad ſcene cre I could force my way, 
Our monarch was no more! Around him lay 
An heap of traitors, whom his ſingle arm 

Had flain before he fell.-ITh' unkappy queen, 
Who, to defend her conſort's, had oppos'd 
Her own defenccleſs frame, expiring, pour'd 
Her mingling blood in copious ftream with his ! 

Ang. Iliuſtrious victims lO diſaſtrous fate 

Unfeeling monſters! execrable fiends ! 
To wanton thus in royal blood ! 

Dun. O thane! 
How ſhall I ſpeak the ſequel of my tale! 
How will thy fond parental heart be rent 
With mortal anguiſh, when my tongue relates 
The fate of Eleonora! 

Ang. Hal my fears 

Anticipate thy words !---O fav, Dunbar, 


How fares my child 
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Dun. The ſhades of endleſs night 
Now ſettle o'er her eyes !---heroic maid 1 
She to th' aſſaulted threſhold bravely ran, 
And, with her ſnowy arms, ſapply'd a bolt 
To bar their entrance :---But the barb'rous crew 
Broke in impetuous, cruſh'd her {lender limb, 
When Grime, his dagger brandiſhing, exclaim'd, 
Behold the ſorc'reſs, whole accurſed charms 
Betray'd the youth, and whole invet'rate ſire 
This day revers'd our fortune in the field !--- 
'This for revenge !---then plung'd it in her breaſt !=-= 

Ang. Infernal homicide! — 
Dun. There there, I own, 

He vanquiſh' d me indeed What though I ruſh'd 
Through many a wound, and in th" aſſaſſin's heart 
Imbru'd my faithful fteel.---But ſee, where comes, 
By her attendants led, the bleeding fair! 


SCENE: NN 
AnGus, DUNBAR, ELEONORA wounded and ſupported. 


Eleon. Here ſet me dawn—vain is your kind concern. 
Ah! who with parent tenderneſs will bleſs 
My parting ſoul, and cloſe my beamlels cyes |! 
Ah! who defend me, and with pious care 
To the cold grave commit my pale remains! [Swwoons. 
Ang. O miſery !—look up they father calls— 
[£moracing her. 
Elecu. What angel borrows that paternal voice! 
Ha! lives my father !—Ye provitious powers | 
He folds me in his arms---Yes, he ſurvives 
The havock of this night !---O let me now 
Yield up my fervent ſoul with raptur'd praiſe! 
For Angus lives t avenge his murder'd prince, 
To fave his country, and protract his blaze 
Of glory farther {till 
Ang. And is it thus 
The melting parent claſps his darling child! 
My heart is torn with agonizing pangs 
Of complicated woe | 
Dun. The public craves 
Immediate aid from thee.---But L wax weak. 
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Our infant king, ſurrounded in the fort, 
Demands thy preſent help.--- 

Ang. Yes, loyal youth, 


Thy glorious wounds inſtruct me what I owe 
To my young ſov'reign, and my country's peace] 


But how ſhall I ſuſtain the rav nous tribe 
Of various griefs, that gnaw me all at once? 
My royal maſter falls, my country groans, 
And cruel Fate has raviſn'd from my ſide 
My deareſt daughter, and my beſt-lov'd friend! 
Dun. Thy praiſe ſhall be thy daughter; and thy friend 
Survive unchang'd in ev'ry honeſt breaſt. ” 
Ang. Muſt we then part for ever !---What a plan 
Of peaceful happineſs my hope had laid 
In thee and her !---alas | thou fading flower, 
How faſt thy ſweets conſume !---come to my arms, 
That I may taſte them ere they fleet away 
[Embracing her. 
O exquiſite diſtreſs! 
Eleon. For me, my father, 
For me let not the bootleſs tear diſtil.--- 
Soon ſhall I be with thoſe who reſt ſecure 
From all th' inclemencies of ſtormy life. 
Ang. Adieu, my children !---never ſhall J hear 
Thy cheering voice again !---a long farewell | 
[Exit Angus, 


S Vail 
DuNBaR, ELEONORA- 


Dun. Soon ſhall our ſhort'ned race of life be run.— 
Our day already haſtens to its cloſe ; 
And night eternal comes.---Yet, though I touch 
The land of peace, and backward view, well pleas'd, 
The toſſing wave from which I ſhall be free, 
No reſt will greet me on the ſilent ſhore, 
If Eleonora ſends me hence unbleſs'd. 

Eleon. Diſtemper'd paſſion, when we parted laſt, 
Uſurp'd my troubled boſom, and Dunbar 
With horror was beheld : But R&aſon now 
With genial mildneſs beams upon my ſoul, 
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And repreſents thee juſtly, as thou art, 
The tend'reſt lover and the gentleſt friend. 

Dun. O tranſport, to my breaſt unknown before! 
Not the ſoft breeze, upon its fragrant wings, 
Wafts ſuch refreſhing gladneſs to the heart 
Of panting pilgrims, as thy balmy words 
To my exhauſted ſpirits !---but, alas! 

Thy purple ſtream of life forſakes apace 
Its precious channels !---on thy poliſh'd cheek 
The blowing roſes fade; and o'er thine eyes 
Death ſheds a miſty languor | 

Eleon. Let me lean 
Upon thy friendly arm---Yet, O retire ! 
That guilty arm !---Say, did it ne'er rebel 
Againſt my peace ?---But let me not revolve 
Thoſe ſorrows now.---Were heav'n again to raiſo 
That once-lov'd head that lies, alas! ſo low! 
And from the verge of death my life recall, 
What joy could viſit my forlorn eſtate, 
velf-doomi'd to hopeleſs woe |! 
Dun. Muſt J then wander, 
A penſive ſhade, along the dreary vale, 
And groan for ever under thy reproach ! 

Eleon. Ah no! thou faithful youth, ſhall I repay 

Thy love and virtue with ungrateful hate ? 
Theſe wounds that waſte fo laviſhly thy life, 
Were they not all receiv'd in my defence ? 
May no repoſe embrace me in the tomb, 

If my ſoul mourns not thy untimely fall 
With fiſter woe !---thy paſſion has not reap'd 
Lhe ſweet returns its purity deſerv'd. 

Dun. A while forbear, pale miniſter of Fate, 
Forbear a while; and on my raviſh'd ear 
Let the laſt muſic of this dying ſwan 
Steal in ſoft blandiſhment, divinely ſweet ! 

Then ſtrike th' unerring blow. 


Eleon. That thus our hopes, 
Which bloſſom'd num'rous as the flow'ry ſpring, 
Are nipp'd untimely, ere the ſun of joy 
Matur'd them into fruit, repine not, youth.— 
Life hath its various ſeaſons, as the year; 
And after cluſt'ring autumn but I faint 
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Support me nearer—in rich harveſt's rear 

Bleak winter muſt have lagg'd.—Oh ! now I feel 

The leaden hand of Death lie heavy on nie. — 

Thine image ſwims before my ſtraining eye.— 

And now it difappears.---Speak---bid adicu 

To the loſt Elconora.---Not a word !--- 

Not one farewell !--- Alas! that diſmal groan 

Is eloquent diſtreſs !---Celeſtial powers 

Protect my father, ſhow'r upon his Oh [ Dies. 
Dun. There fled the pureſt ſoul that ever dwelt 

In mortal clay !---I come, my love! I come 

Where now the roſy tincture of theſe lips! 

The ſmile that grace ineffable diffus'd ! | 

The glance that ſmote the ſoul with filent wonder | 

The voice that ſooth'd the anguith of diſeaſe, 

And held Attention captive !---Let me kiſs 

This pale deſerted temple of my joy 

This, Chaſtity, this, thy unſpotted ſhade 

Will not refuſe.---I feel the griſly king--- 

Through all my veins he ſhivers like the north--- 

O Eleonora! as my flowing blood 

Is mix'd with thine---So may our mingling ſouls 

To bliſs ſupernal wing our ts ---Oh! [ Dies. 


SCENE THE LAS T. 


AN cus, RAus AY, Ar HOL, &c. Priſoners. 


Ang. Bright deeds of glory hath thine arm atchiev'd, 
Courageous Ramſay; and thy name ſhall live 
For ever in the annals of renown. 

But ſee, where ſilent as the noon of night 
Theſe lovers lie !|—reſt—reſt ill-fated pair! 
Your dear remembrance ſhall for ever dwell 
Within the breaſt of Angus; and his love 
Oft with paternal tears bedew your tomb | 

Ram. O fatal ſcene of innocence deſtroy'd. 

Ang. to Ath:l. O bloody author of this night's miſhap ! 
Whoitec impious hands are with the facred blood 
Of majeſty diftain'd !—Contemplate here 
The havock of thy crimes! and then bethink thee, 
What vengeance craves. 
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Athol. With infolence of ſpeech 
How dares thy tongue licentious, thus infult - 
Thy ſov'reign, Angus ?—Madly hath thy zeal 
Eſpous'd a ſinking cauſe. But thou may'ft {till 
Deſerve my future favour. 
Ang. O thou ſtain 

Of fair nobility Lk bane of faith |! 
Thou woman-killing coward, who haſt cr: 
'Fo the unguarded throne, and ftabb'd thy prince! 
What hath thy treaſon, blaſted as it is, 
To bribe the ſoul of Angus to thy views? 

Athol. Soon ſhalt thou rue th' indignity now thrown 
On me thy lawful prince. Yes, talking lord, 
The day will ſoon appear, when I ſhall rite 
In majeſty and terror, to aſſert 
My country's freedom; and at laſt avenge 
My own peculiar wrongs. When thou, and all 
Thoſe grov'ling ſycophants, who bow'd the knee 
To the uſurper's arbitrary ſway, 
Will fawn on me. Ye temporizing flaves ! 
Unchain your king; and teach your humble mouths 
To kiſs the duſt beneath my royal feet. 
| | [To the guard. 

Ang. The day will ſoon appear! Day ſhall not thrice 
Return, before thy carcaſe be caſt forth, 
Unbury'd, to the dogs and beaſts of prey. 
Or, high-exalted putrify in air, 
The monument of treaſon. 
| Athol. Empty threat! 
Fate hath foretold that Athol ſhall be crowr'd. 


Ang. Then hell hath cheated thee. Thou ſhalt be 


crown'd— 
An iron crown, intenſely hot, ſhall gird 
Thy hoary temples ; while the ſhouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 
Athol. Lakes of fire 

Ha! faid'ſt thou lord !—a glowing iron crown 
Shall gird my hoary temples Now I feel 
Myſelf awake to miſery and ſhame ! 
Ye ſceptres, diadems, and rolling trains 
Of flatt'ring pomp, farewell !—Curſe on thoſe dreams 
Of idle ſuperſtition, that enſnare 

Vor. III. M m m 
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Th' ambitious ſoul to wickedneſs and woe! 
Curſe on thy virtue, which hath overthrown 
My elevated hopes! and may deſpair 
Deſcend in peſtilence on all mankind ! 

Ang. Thy curſe juſt heav'n retorts upon thyſelf ! 
To ſeparate dungeons lead the regicides. 

[Exit guard with the priſoners. 

From thirſt of rule what dire diſaſters flow 
How flames that guilt ambition taught to glow ! 
Wiſh gains on wiſh, deſire ſurmounts deſire; 
Hope fans the blaze, and Envy feeds the fire : 
From crime to crime aſpires the madd'ning ſoul ; 
Nor laws, nor oaths, nor fears its rage controul 
Till heav'n at length awakes, ſupremely juſt, 
And levels all its tow'ring ſchemes in duſt 
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A COMEDY OF TWO ACTS. 


Firſt performed at the Tuna us Nora in Das 
LANE, in 1757. 


PERSOVS REPRESENTED. 


HRAR TL, a young gentleman of Dorſetſhire, in love 


with Harriet. 
BRUSEH, his ſervant. 
CHAMPIGNON, commander of a French frigate. 
OcLABBER, an Iriſh lieutenant in the French ſervice. 
MACLAYMORE, a Scotch enſign in the French ſervice. 
LyoN, lieutenant of an Engliſh man of war. 
HAULYARD, a midſhipman. 
BLOCK, a ſailor. 


HaRRIET, a young lady of Dorſetſhire, betrothed to 
Heartly. 


Soldiers, Sailors, &c. 


SCENE—on board a French ſbip lying at anchor on 
the coaſt of Normandy. 


PR OI. 0 E 
AN ancient ſage, when death approachd his bed, 
Confign'd to Pluto his devoted head, 


And, that no fiend might hiſs, or prove uncivil, 
WW: 17 voa and pray re, he fairly brib'd the devil : 
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460 Prologue to the Repriſal. 
Yet neither vows nor pray'rs, nor rich oblation, 
Cod always ſave the 9 nner—from damnation. 
Thus authors, tottering on the brink of fate, 
The critic's rage with prologues deprecate ; 
Yet oft the trembling bard implores in vain, «© 
The avit profeſs d turns out a dunce in grain: 
No plea can then avert the dreadful ſentence, 
He muſt be damn'd—in ſpite of all repentance. 
Here juſtice ſeems from her ſtraight line to vary, 
No guilt attends a faft involuntary ; 
This maxim the whole cruel charge deſtroys, 
No poet ſure ea ever dull—by choice. 
So pleads our culprit in his own defence, 
You cannot prove his dullneſs is—prepenſe. 
He means to pleaſe—he owns na other view ; 
And now preſents you with—a fea ragout. 
A dis hoben you reli ih his endeavours, 
Replete aoith a variety of flavours : | 
A ſtout Hibernian, and ferocious Scot, 
Together boil in our enchanted pot: 
To taink theſe viands with the true fumet, 
He ſhreds a muſty, vain, French—martinet. 
This Aale zagredient might our porridge mar 
Without ſoine acid j Juice of Engliſh tar. 
To rouſe the appetite the drum ſhall rattle, 
And the defort fball te a bloodlefs battle. 
I hat heart will fail to glow, what eve to brighten, 
IWhen Britain's wrath arousd begins to lighten ! 
Her thunders roll ber fe 470 forts ads. 
And her red ehſigus wave ver the pale flow'rs of France. 
Such game our fathers play'd in days of yore, 
IV hen Eduards banners fann'd the G allic fhore ; 
When Howard's arm Eliza vengeance Hurl'd, 
And Drake diffis'd her fame around the x- 1d: 
Still ſpall that god-like flame your boſoms fire, 
The gen rous fon ſhall emwlate the fire ; 
Her ancient ſplendor England all maintain, p 
O'er diſtant realms ex tran bir genial re e190 
And riſe—1 unrival'd emp "ge of the inuin. \ 


THE REF 


SCENE L 


HEaRTLY, BRUs H. 


Bruſh. ELL, if this be taking diverſion on the 
water, God ſend me ſafe on Engliſh 
ground! and if ever I come in ſight of the ſea again, 
may a watry grave be my portion: Firſt, to be rerrified 
with the thoughts of drowning : Secondly, to be toſſed 
and tumbled about like a foot-ball : Thirdly, to be 
drench'd with ſea-water: Fourthly, to be ſtunk to death 
with pitch and tar and the ſavoury {cent of my fellow- 
tufferers : Fifthly, to be racked with perpetnal puking 
till my guts are turned inſide out: And ſixthly and laſt- 
ly, to be taken priſoner and plundered by the French. 

Heartly. ugh Enough 

Bruſh. Enough !—aye, and to ſpare—I wiſh J could 
give part to thoſe who envy my good fortune : But, 
how will the good Lady Bloomwell moralize when ſhe 
finds her daughter Miſs Harriet is fallen into the hands 
of Monſieur de Champignon! 

Heartly, No more—that reflection alarms me !—yet 
{ have nothing to fear—as there is no war declared, we 
{hall ſoon be releaſed ; and, in the mean time, the French 
will treat us with their uſual politeneſs. 

Brufh. Pox on their politeneſs ! ah maſter ! com- 
mend me to the blunt fincerity of the true ſurly Britiſh 
maſtiff: The raſcalion that took my purſe bowed ſo 
low, and paid me ſo many compliments, that I ventured 
to argue the matter in hopes of convincing him he was in 
the wrong; but he ſoon itopped my mouth with a venge- 
ance, byclapping a cocked piſtol to my ear, and telling me 
he ſhould have the honour to blow my brains out : An- 
other of thoſe polite gentlemen begged leave to exchange 
hats with me: A third fell in love with my Glver ihoe 
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buckles: Nay, that very individual nice buttock of beef, 
which I had juſt begun to ſurvey with looks of deſire, 
after the diſmal evacuation J had undergone, was raviſh- 
ed from my ſight by two famiſhed French wolves, who 
beheld it with equal joy and aſtoniſhment. | 
Heartly. I muſt confeſs they plundered us with great 
dexterity and diſpatch z and even Monſieur de Cham- 
pignon, the commander, did not keep his hands clear of 
the pillage: An inſtance of rapaciouſneſs I did not ex- 
peCt to meet with in a gentleman and an officer. Sure 
he will behave as ſuch to Harriet! | 
Bruſh. Faith! not to flatter you, Sir, I take him 
to be one of thoſe fellows who owe their good fortune 
to nothing leſs than their good works: He firſt rifled 
your miſtreſs, and then made love to her with great gal- 


lantry; but you was in the right to call yourſelf her 


brother; if he knew you were his rival, you might paſs 
your time very diſagrecably. 

Heartly. There are two officers on board, who ſeem 
to diſapprove of his conduct; they would not be con- 
cerned in robbing us, nor would they ſuffer their ſol- 
diers to take any ſhare of the prey, but condoled Harriet 
and me on our misfortune, with marks of real concern. 

Bruſh. You mean Lieutenant Oclabber and Enſign 
Maclaymore, a couple of damned renegadoes !—you 
lean upon a broken reed, if you truſt to their compaſ- 
lion. 

Heartly. Oclabber I knew at Paris, when I travelled 
with my brother, and he then bore the character of an 
honeſt man and a brave officer: The other is an High- 
lander, excluded, I ſuppoſe, from his own country on 
account of the late rebellion ; for that reaſon, perhaps, 
more apt to pity the diſtreſſed. I ſee them walking this 
way in cloſe conference—While I go down to the cabin 
to viſit my dear Harriet, you may lounge about and en- 
deavour to overhear their converſation. TExeunt. 
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SCENE It 
OcLaBBER, MACLAYMORE. 


Oc. Arrah, for what I don't value Monſieur de 
Champignon a rotten potatoe; and when the ſhip goes 
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aſhore, I will be after aſking him a ſhivel queſtion, as I 
told him to his face, when he turned his back upon me 
in the cabin. 

Macl. Weel, weel, Maiſter Oclabber, I wonna tak 
upon me to ſay a together ye'er in the wrang; but ye 
ken ther's a time far a' things; and we man gang hooly 
and fairly while we're under command. 

Ocl. You may talk as you plaiſe, Mr Maclaymore— 
you're a man of learning, honey. Indeed, indeed I am 
always happy when you are ſpaiking, whether I am a- 
ſleep or awake a gra. But, by my ſhoul I will maintain, 
after the breath is out of my body, that the Engliſh 
pleaſure boat had no right to be taken before the decla- 
ration of war; much more the priſoners to be plunder- 
ed, which you know is the prerogative of pirates and 
privateers. 

Macl. To be ſure, the law of nations does na pre- 
ſcind that privilege in actual war: For ye ken, in an- 
cient times, the victor teuk the /polia opima ; and in my 
country to this very day we follow the auld practice, pe- 
cudum prædas agere. But then, ye man take notice, nae 
gentleman wad plunder a leddy—awa”, awa' !—fie for 
ſhame ! and a right ſonſy damſel too. Pm ſure it made 
my heart wae, to ſce the {aut brine come happin o'er 
her winſome cheeks. 

Oct. Devil burn me! but my bowels wept ſalt water 
to ſee her ſweet face look ſo ſorrowful !—och ! the de- 
Jicate creature !—-the's the very moral of my own honey, 
dear Sheelah o'Shannaghan, whom ] left big with child 
in the county of Fermenaghan, grammachree !-—Ochone 
my dear Sheelah! Look here, ſhe made me this ſword- 
belt, of the {kin of a ſ{ea-wolf that I ſhot at the mouth 
of the Shannon; and I gave her at parting a nun's diſ- 
cipline to keep her ſweet fleſh in order Oh! my dear 
honey captain, cried ſhe, I ſhall never do penance, but 
J will be thinking of you. Ah! poor Sheelah, ſhe once 
met with a terrible misfortune gra: We were all a mer- . 
ry-making at the caſtle of Ballyclough : And ſo Sheelah 
having drank a cup too much, honey, fell down ſtairs out 
of a window. When I came to her, the told me, the was 
ſpecchleſs; and by my ſhoul it was trce long weeks be- 
fore the got upon her legs again: Then I compoſed a 
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466 THE REPRISA L: 
lamentation in the Iriſh tongue---and ſung it to the tune 


of Drimmendoo ; but a friend of mine, of the order of 


Shaint Francis, has made a relation of it into Engliſh, 


and it goes very well to the words of Elen-a-Roon. 


Macl. Whether is't an elegy or an ode ? 

Ocl. How the devil can it be odd, when the verſes 
are all even? | | 

Macl. Gif it be an elegy, it muſt be written in the 
carmen elegiacum; or, gif it be an ode, it may be mo- 
nocolos, dicolos, tetraſtrophos, or, perhaps, it's looſe 
iambics. ED 

Oct. Arra, upon my conſcience I believe it is ſimple 
ſhambrucks, honey. But, if you'll hold your tongue, 
you ſhall ſee with your own eyes. 


8 0 2 © 


| # 
Ye fwains of the Shannon, fair Speelab ts gone, 
Ye ſwains of the Shannon, fair $heelah is gone, 
Ochone my dear jewel, 
Why was you fo cruel 


Amidſt my companions to leave me alone? 


| I, 
Tho teague ſhut the caſement in Ballyclough hall ; 
Tho teague fhut the caſement in Ballyclough hall ; 
In the dark ſhe was groping ; 
And found it wide open; 
Och ! the devil himſelf could not fland ſuch a fall. 


III. 


. beholding your charms, I can ſee them no more, 


In beholding your charms, I can fee them no more : 
F you're dead, do but own it ; 
Then you'll hear me bemoan it ; 

For in loud lamentations your fate I'll deplore. 


| es + © 
Devil curſe this occaſion with tumults and flrife ! 
Devil curſe this occaſion with tumults and ſlrife ! 
O! the month of November, 
She!) have cauſe to remember, 


As a black leiter day all the days of her lit. 
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| „ 

With a rope I could catch the dear creature Poe loft ! 

With a rope I could catch the dear creature ve let! 
But, without a diſmiſſion, 
Pd life my commiſſion, | | 

And be hang d with diſgrace for deſerting my poſe. 


Shall II never ſee you, my lovely Sheelah, theſe ſeven 
long years? An it plaiſed God to bring us within forty 
miles of each other, I would never deſire to be nearer 
all the days of my life. 1 

Macl. Hoot-fie] Captain Oclabber, whare's a? your 
philoſophy ? did ye never read Seneca de Conſolatione ? 
or Voluſenus, my countryman, de Tranquillitate Animi ? 
I'ſe warrant we have left a bonny laſs too, in the braes 
of Lochaber—my yellow-hairꝰd deary that wont to meet 
me amang the hether : Heigh, firs! how ſhe grat and 
cried, © Waes my heart that we ſhould ſunder.” Whiſht, 
what's a' that rippet ? A noiſe of drums. 

Ocl. Arran-mon-deaul ! they are beating our grana- 
dier's march, as if the enemy was in view; but I ſhall 
fetch them off long enough before they begin to charge; 
or, by Shaint Patrick ! I'll beat their ſkulls to a pancake. 

Macl. to a bag-piper craſſing the flage. Whare are ye 
ga'ane with the mooſic, Donald? 

Piper. Guid fait! an pleaſe your honour, the com- 
mander has ſent for her to play a ſpring to the ſaſenach 
damſel; but her nain fell wad na pudge the length of 
her tae, without your honour's order; and ſhe'll gar a 
the men march before her with the Britiſh flag and the 
reſt of the plunder. | 

Macl. By my ſaul! he's a gowk, and a gauky, to 
ettle at diverting the poor laſly with the puppet-ſhew of 
her ain misfortune 3 but, howſomever, Donald, ye may 
gang and entertain her with a pibroch of Macreemon's 
compoſition z and, if ſhe has any taſte for mooſic, ye'll 
ſoon gar her forget her diſaſter. 

Oel. Arrah, now fince that's the caaſe, I would not 
be guilty of a rude thing to the lady; and if it be done 
to compoſe her ſpirits, by my ſoul! the drum ſhall 
beat till, ſhe's both deaf and dumb, before I tell it to 
leave ofÞ---but we'll go and ſee the proceſſion. 

| | | LZxeunt. 
Vo. III. Nnn 
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| SCENE III. 


A n o en i 


CFirft the bagpipe---then a ragged dirty ſbect for the French 
colours---a file ſoidiers in tatters---the Engliſh pri- 
 foners--=the plunder, in the midfl of which is an Eng- 
liſh buttoch of beef carried on the ſhoulders of four meagre 
Frenchmen. The drum followed by a crew of French 


ſailors. ] 


CHAMuPICNON, HARRIE r. 

Champ. Madame, you ſee de fortune of de war 
my fate be admirable capricieux---you be de prifonier 
of my arm---I be de cautive of your eye—by gar! my 
glorie turn to my diſgrace | | 

Har. Truly, I think fo too—for nothing can be 
more diſgraceful than what you have done. 

Champ. Den vat I ave done !---parblen ! I not un- 
derſtand vat you mean, Madame---I ave de honour to 
carry off one great victoire over de Engliss 

Har. You have carried off an unarmed boat, con- 
trary to the law of nations; and rifled the paſſengers in 
oppoſition to the dictates of juſtice and humanity---I 
ſhould be glad to know what a common robber could 

do worle. 

Champ. Common robber ! Madam your ſerviteur tres 
hrmble---de charm of your eſprit be as brilliant as de 
attraits of your perſonne: In one and toder you be 
parfaitement adorable - ſouffrez den dat I preſent my 

i *art at your altar. 

1 Har. If you have any heart to preſent; it muſt be 
" a very ſtale ſacrifice---for my own part, I have no taſte 
for the fumet ; ſo you had better keep it for the ladies of 
your own country. | 

Champ. Ah crnelle !---de ladies en France will feli- 
cite demſelves dat you renounce de tendre of Monſieur 
de Champignon. Madame la ducheſſe mais tailons— 
alte la— et la belle marquife] ah quelles ames !—vanite 
apart, madam, I ave de honneur to be one man a bon- 
nes fortunes. Diable m'emporte! till I rencontre your 
invincible eye, I ave alway de fame ſucces in love as in 

war. 
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Har. I dare fay you have been throne equally lucky 
and wiſe. 

Champ. A ma charmante z---dat is more of your 
bonte den of my merite---permettez donc, dat I amuſe 
you wid the tranſports of my flame. 

Har. In a proper place, I believe, I ſhould find 
them very entertaining. 

Champ. How you raviſh me, my princeſle !---avouez 
donc, you ave de ſentimens for my perſonne---parbleu, 
it 1s all your generoſite---dere is noting extraordinary in 
my perſonne, diable m'emporte! hai, hai. [Cuts a caper. 

Har. Indeed, monſieur, you do yourſelf injuſtice 
for, you are certainly the moſt extraordinary perſon I 
had ever the honour to ſee, 

Champ. Ah, ah, madame! I die under the charge 
of your politeſſe—your approbation ave diflipe de brouil- 
lard dat envelope ma fantaſie—your ſmile inſpire me 
wid allegrefſe—allons ! vive l'amour! la, la, la, la 

Har, What a delicate pipe ! I find, monſieur ! 
you're alike perfect in all your accom lithments. 

Champ. Madame, your ſlave eternellement per- 
ſonnes of gout ave own dat me ſing de chanſonettes not 
altogeder too bad, before I ave de honour to receive 
one ball de piſtolet i in my gorge, wen I board de Englis 
man of war, one, two, tree, four, ten year ago: I take 
poſſeſſion ſabre a la main; but, by gar, de ennemi be 
opiniatre !—dey refuſe to ſubmit, and carry me to Pli- 
mount---dere I apprehend your tongue, madame - dere 
I dance, and ave de gallanteries parmi les belles filles 
Angloiſes : I teaſh dem to love---they teaſh me to ſing 
your jolies vaudevilles. „ A coblere dere vas, and he 
live in one ſtall.” Hai, hai! how you taſte my talens, 
madame? 

Har. Oh! you ſing inchantingly; and ſo natural, 
one would imagine you had been a cobler all the days 
of your life. Ha, ha, ha. 

Champ. Hai, hai, hai; if you not flatter me, ma- 
dame, I be more happy dan Charlemagne—but I ave 
fear dat you mocquez de moi—tell a me of grace, my 
princeſſe, vat fort of lover you ſhooſe--I vil transform 
Myſelf for your plaifir. 
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470 THE REPRISAL: 


Har. I will not ſay what ſort of lover T like; but PI 
ſing what ſort of lover I deſpiſe. | 
Champ. By gar, ſhe love me edu. Aide. 


8 O N G. 


1. 
3 the man whom 1 love, th my heart I di iſguiſe, 
1 will freely deſcribe the wretch I deſpiſe, 
And if he has ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 
He will ſure take the hint from the Picture I drow. 


II. 
A wit without ſenſe, without fancy a beau, 
Like a parrot he chatters, and ſtruts like a crow : 
A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, 
An courage à bind, in conceit a gaſcoon. 


III. 
As a vulture rapacious, in falſehood a fox, 


| | Lnconflant as waves, and unfeeling as rocks : 
; 


As a tyger ferocious, perverſe as an bog, 
In miſchief an ape, and in fawning a deg. 


FY.. 
In a word, to ſum up all his talents together, 
His heart is of lead, and his brain is of feather : 
Yet, if he has ſenſe "Bur to balance a ſtraau, 
He will ſure take the bint from the Hifure 1 draw. 


Champ. Morbleu, madame, you ſing a marveilles— 
by gar, de figure be ver EE | 


8 c E N E IV. 
HaRRIET, CHAMPIGNON, HEARTLY. 


Champ. Monſ. Artlie, I ave de honeur to be your 
moſt umble ſerviteur—mademoiſelle your fiſter ave des 
perfections of an ange; but the be cold as de albatre. 
You do me good office—I become of your alliance 
you command my ſervice. 

Heartiy. I hope my ſiſter will ſet proper value upon 
your addreſſes: And you may depend upon my beſt en- 
deavours to perſuade her to treat your pafſion as it de- 
ſerves. 
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A COMEDY; 471 


Champ. As it deſerve !—mardy ! dat is all J defire— 
den I treat you as one prince. [A ſervant whiſpers and 
retires] Comment! que m'importe—madame, I muſt 
leave you for one moment to de gard of Monſieur your 
broder ; but I return in one twinkle. [ Exit. 


SCENES V. 
HEARTLE, HARTKIET. 


Heartly. My dear Harriet, have you good nature 
enough to forgive me for having expoſed you to all 
| theſe dangers and misfortunes ? | 

Har. I can't but be pleaſed with an event which has 
introduced me to the acquaintance of the accompliſhed 
Champignon, ha, ha, ha! 

Heartly. You can't imagine how happy I am to ſee 
you bear your misfortune with ſuch good humour, after 
the terror you underwent at our being taken. 

Har. I was indeed terrible alarmed when a cannon 
ſhot came whiſtling over our heads ; and not a little de- 
jected when I found myſelf a priioner ? but I imagine 
all danger diminiſhes, or at leaſt loſes part of its ter- 
ror, the nearer you approach it: And as for this 
Champignon, he is ſuch a contemptible fellow, that, 
upon recollection, I almoſt deſpiſe myſelf for having 
been afraid of him—O'my conſcience! I believe all 
courage 1s acquired from practice. I don't doubt but 
in time I ſhould be able to ſtand a battery myſelf. 


Heartly. Well, my fair Thaleſtris, ſhould you ever 


be attacked, I hope the aggreſſor will fall before you 
Champignon has certainly exceeded his orders, and we 
ſhall be releaſed as ſoon as a repreſentation can be made 
to the French court. 

Har. I ſhould be loth to trouble the court of France 
with matters of ſo little conſequence. Don't you think 
it practicable to perſuade the captain to ſet us at liber- 
ty? There is one ſigure in rhetoric which I believe he 
would hardly reſiſt. | 

Heartly. I gueſs your meaning, and the experiment 
ſhall be tried, if we fail of ſuccets from another quarter. 
J intend to make myſelf known to Oclabber, with whom 
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472 THE REPRISAL: 


I was formerly acquainted, and take his advice. He 


and the Scotch enſign are at variance with Cham- 
pignon, and diſapprove of our _ made priſoners, 


8 e „„, 


8 N E VI. 
HEARTLVY, HARRIET, BRUSH. 


Heartly to Bruſh. Well, Sir, you have been fiſhing 
the bonny Scott: Have you caught any intelligence? 

Bruſh. Sir, I have done your buſineſs---Captain 
Maclaymore and I have been drinking a bottle of ſour 
wine to the health of Miſs Harriet and your worſhip ; 
in a word, he is wholly devoted to your ſervice. 

Har. Pray, Mr Bruſh, what method did you take 
to ingratiate yourſelf with that proud ſtalking High- 
lander ? 

Bruſh. T won his heart with ſome tranſient enco- 
miums on his country. I affected to admire his plaid, 
as an improvement on the Roman toga; ſwore it was 
a molt ſoldierly garb; and ſaid, I did not wonder to 
ſee it adopted by a nation equally renowned for learn- 
ing and valour. 

Heartly. Theſe infidious compliments could not fail 
to undermine his loftineſs. 

Bruſh. He adjuſted his bonnet, rolled his quid from 
one cheek to the other, threw his plaid over his left 
ſhoulder with an air of importance, ſtrutted to the far- 
ther end of the deck; then returning with his hard fea- 
tures unbended into a ghaſtly ſmile, « By my faul, 
« mon,” ſays he, 4 ye're na fule; I ſee you ken foo 
« weel how to mak proper diſtinCtions---you and I man 
«& be better acquainted.” I bowed very low in return 
for the great honour he did me---hinted, that though 
now I was in the ſtation of a ſervant, I had ſome pre- 
tenſions to family ; ; and ſighing, cried tempora mutantur, 
et nos mutamur in illis. 

Heartly. That ſcrap of Latin was a home thruſt--- 
Tou ſee, ſirrah, the benefit of a charity ſchool. | 

Brie. Ap, little did I think, when I was flogged 
for neglecting my Accidence, that ever my learning 

would turn to ſuch account---Captain Maclaymore was 
Jurpriſed to hear me ſpeak Latin: Yes he found 
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fault with my pronunciation. He ſhook me by the 
hand, though I was a little ſhy of that compliment, and 
ſaid he did not expect to find flowers under a nettle : 
But I put him in mind of the ſinget cat, for I was bet- 
ter than I was bonny---then he carried me to his cabin, 
where we might diſcourſe more freely; told me the 
captain was « a light-headed guſe,“ and expreſſed his 
concern at your captivity, which he ſaid was a flagrant 
infraction of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 

Har. There, I hope, you backed his opinion with all 
your eloquence. 5 

Bruſh. I extolled his underſtanding; intereſted his 
gallantry in the cauſe of a diſtreſſed lady; and, in or- 
der to clinch my remonſtrance, told him that my maſter's 
great grandmother's aunt was a Scotchwoman of the 
name of Mackintoſh, and that Mr Heartly piqued him- 
felf on the Highland blood that ran in his veins: 

Heartly. P'm obliged to your invention for the ho- 
nour of that alliance I hope the diſcovery had a proper 
effect upon my couſin Maclaymore. | 

Bruſh. He no ſooner heard that particular, than he 
ſtarted up, crying, „What the deel ſay ye? Mickin- 
« toſh !—ſ{wunds mon! that's the name of my ain mi- 
« ther—wha kens but Meſter Heartly and I may be 
« coozens ſeventeen times removed?“ Then he gave 
mie a full account of his pedigree for twelve generations, 
and hawked up the names of his progenitors till they 
ſet my teeth on edge. To conclude, he has promiſed 
to give you all the aſſiſtance in his power, and even to 
favour our eſcape; for, over and above his other mo- 
tives, I find he longs to return to his own country, and. 
thinks a piece of ſervice done to an Englith gentleman 
may enable him to gratify that inclination. 

Heartly, But what ſcheme have you laid for our 
elcape ? 85 > | 

Bruſh. The boat is along-ſide—our men are per- 
mitted to walk the deck—When the captain retires to 
reſt, and the watch is relieving, nothing will be more 
eaſy than to ſtep on board of our own galley, cut the 
rope, hoiſt the ſails, arid make the beſt of our way to 
Old England. 
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474 THE REPF RIS 

Heartiy. But, you don't conſider that Monſieur de 
Champignon, if alarmed, may ſlip his cable and give us 
chace—nay, compliment us with a diſh of ſugar- Plumbs 
that may be very hard of digeſtion. 

Bruſh. There the friend{hip of Maclaymore will be 
of ſervice: For, as ſoon as our flight is known, he and 
His men, on pretence of being alert, will make ſuch a 
buſtle and confuſion, that nothing can be done until 
we are out of their reach; and then we muſt truſt to 
our own canvaſs and the trim of our veſſel, which is a 
prime ſailer. 

Harriet. The project is feafible, and may be the more 
practicable, if the Iriſh lieutenant can be brought to co- 
operate with the enſign. 

Heartly. Odio! there he comes.—Bruſh, go and 
wait upon Miſs Harriet to her cabin, while I accoſt this 
Hibernian. 
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SCENE VII. 
HEARTLT, OcLABBER. 


Ocl. Your humble ſervant, Sir I hope the lady is 
plaiſed with her accommodation—don't you begin to be 
refreſhed with the French air blowing over the ſea ?— 
upon my conſcience ! now, it's ſo delicate and keen, 
that for my own part, honey, I have been as hungry as 
an Iriſh wolf dog ever ſince I came to this kingdom. 
| Heartly. Sir, I thank you for your kind inquiry,— 
|;| I am no ſtranger to the French air, nor to the polite- 
neſs of Captain Oclabber.—What ! have you quite for- 
got your old acquaintance? 

Oct. Acquaintance, honey !—by my ſhoul! I ſhould 
be proud to recollect your Sv + though I never 
ſaw you before in the days of my life! 

Hearily. Don't you remember two Engliſhmen at 
Paris, about three years ago, of the name of Heartly ? 

Oel. Ub ub oo !—by Shaint Patrick, I remember 
you as well as nothing in the world. —Arrah, now, whe- 
ther is it your own ſelf or your brother? 

Heartly. My brother died of a conſumption ſoon af- 
ter our return to England, 
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Oct. Ah! God reſt his ſoul, poor gentleman---but 

it is a great comfort to a man to be after dying in his 
own country—lI hope he was your elder brother, gra.— 
Oh! I remember you two made one with us at the 
hotel de Buſſy--by my ſhoul ! we were very merry and 
frolicſome; and you know I hurt my ancle, and my 
foot ſwelled as big as three potatoes---by the ſame token 
J ſent for a rogue of a ſurgeon, who ſubſcribed for the 
cure, and wanted to make a hand of my foot. —Mr 
Heartly, the devil fly away with me but I am proud to 
{ee you, and you may command me without fear or af- 
fection, gra. 

Heartly. Sir, you are extremely kind; and may, 1 
apprehend, do me a good office with Captain Champig- 
non, who, I cannot help ſaying, has treated us with 
very little ceremony. 

Oel. Il tell you what, Mr Heartly, we officers don't 
chuſe to find fault with one another; becauſe there's a 
diſcipline and ſubordination to be obſerved, you know; 
---therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of him as an officer, 
honey; but, as a on my dear, by the maſs, he's a 
meer bait. 

Heartly. I'm glad to find your opinion of him ſo 
conformable to my own.- I underſtand by my ſervant 
too, that Mr Maclaymore agrees with us, in his ſenti- 
ments of Monſier de Champignon; and diſapproves of 
his taking our boat, as an unwarrantable inſult offered 
to the Britith nation. | 
Ol. By my ſhoul! I told him ſo before you came 
aboard.---As for Enſign Maclaymore, there is not a 


prettier fellow in feven of the beſt counties in Ireland 


as brave as a heron, my dear---arrah, the devil burn 
him if he fears any man that never *zore a head.---Ay, 
and a great ſcholar to boot---he can calk Latin and Iriſh 
as well as the Archbithip of Armagh.---Didn't you know 
we are {worn brothers---tho' Pm his ſenior oflicer, and 
ſpaik the French more fluid, gra. 


s 0 E NE VIII. 
HEARTLY, OcLABBER, BRUSH. 


Bruſh. O Lord, Sir! all the fat's in the fire. 
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Ocl. Arrah what's a fire, honey ? 

Bruſh. All our fine project gone to pot !---We may 
now hang up our harps among the willows, and fit down 
and weep by Babes ſtreams. 

Hearily. What does the blockhead mean? 

Bruſh. One of our fooliſh fellows has blabbed that 
Miſs Harriet is not your ſiſter, but your miſtreſs ; and 
this report has been carried to Monſieur de Champig- 
non, whom I left below in the cabin, taxing her with 
diſſimulation, and threatening to confine her for life.--- 
He fings, capers, ſwears, and ſtorms in a breath !—I 
have ſeen Bedlam ; but an Engliſh lunatic, at full moon, 
is a very lober animal when compared to a Frenchman 
in a paſſion. 

Heartly. I care not for his paſſion or power---By hea- 
ven | he ſhall not offer the leaſt violence to my Har- 
riet, while a drop of blood circulates in my veins !--- 
PI aſſault him, though unarm'd, and die in her de- 
fence.--- Going. 

Oct. Won't you be caſy now pour dying ſignifies 
nothing at all, honey; for, if you ſhould be killed in 
the fray, what excuſe would you make to the young 
lady's relations, for leaving her alone in the hands of 
the enemy ?—by my ſhoul! you'd look very fooliſh.— 
Take no notice at all, and give yourſelf no trouble a- 
bout the matter—and if he ſhould raviſh your miſtreſs, 
by my ſalvation ! I would take upon me to put him un- 
der arreſt. 

Heartly. The villain dares not think of committing 
ſuch an outrage 

Ocl. Devil confound me! but I'd never deſire a 
better joke---Och then, my dear, you'd fee how I'd 
trim him---you ſhould have ſatisfaction to your heart's 
content. 

Hrartly. Diſtraction —-If you will not give me your 
aſſiſtance, I'll fly alone to her defence. 

Bruſh. Zooks, Sir, you're as mad as he.---You'll 
ruin us paſt all redemption.---What the deuce are you 
afraid of ?---Raviſh !---An atomy like that pretend to 
ravith ! No, no: He'll raviſh nothing but our goods and 
chattels, and theſe he has diſpoſed of already. Beſides, 
Miſs Harriet, when his back was turned, deſired me to 
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conjure you in her name, to take care of yourſelf; for 


Champignon would have no pretence to confine her, if 
you was out of the way. 

Oel. O' my conſcience, a very ſenſible young wo- 
man | When there are two lovers in the caaſe, 'tis na- 
' tural to wiſh one of them away.---Come along with 
me, honey; we'll hold a council of war with Enſign 
Maclaymore---perhaps he may contrive mains to part 
you.---No man Knows better how to make a ſoldierly 
retreat. 

Bruſh. Soldierly or unſoldierly, it ſignifies not a but- 
ton—· ſo we do but eſcape, I ſhall be glad to get away 
at any rate, even if I ſhould fly like a thief from the 
gallows. 

Oel. Devil fire you, my dear! you're a wag---Arrah, 
who told you that my iriend Maclaymore eſcaped from 
the gallows ?---By my ſhoul ! *tis all fortune de la guerre. 
Indeed, indeed, I would never defire to command a 
better corps than what I could form out of the honeſt 
gentlemen you have hanged in England. 

Heartly. Pm fo confounded and perplexed, in con- 
ſequence of this unlucky diſcovery, that I can't ſtart one 
diſtinct thought, much leſs contribute to any ſcheme 
that requires cool deliberation. 

Ocl. Arrah faith, my dear, we muſt leave thoſe 
things to wiſer heads---For my own part, I'm a ſoldier, 
and never burden my brain with unneceſſary baggage. 

I won't pretend to lead, but I follow in the throng ; 

And as I don't think at all, I can never think wrong. 


A C © 
SCENE LT 


A great noiſe and buſtle behind the ſcenes, 


MACLAYMORE, CHAMPIGNON. 


Champ. running upon the flage in a ridiculous difpa- 
bille. Prenez garde qu'elle ne vous echappe | —au* 
armes |—Monſ. le Second—contre maitre—la chaloupe ! 
la chaloupe ! | 5 | 

Macl. overturning him as if through miſtake. As I fall 
anſwar, the folks are a' gaen daft !—deel Rap out your 
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SS THE REPRISAL: 


een! Tm nae fic midge but ye might a ſeen me in 
your porridge. 

Champ. Ah meutrier! aſſaſſin! vous avez tue votre 
commandant I—holla ho! mes gens, a moi. 

Macl. Hout, na! it canna be our commander Mon- 
ſieur de Champignon, running about in the dark like a 
worricow |—Prelerve us a'! it's the vara mon—weel I 
wot, Sir, I'm right ſorry to find you in fic a pickle—but 
wha thought to meet with you playing at blind Harry 
on deck ? 

Champ. riſing. Ventre ſaingris! my whole brain be 
derangee |—traitre ! you be in de complot. 

Macl. 'Traiter me nae traiter | Meſter Champignon, 
or gude faith! you and I man ha' our kail through the 


reek. 


Champ. Were be de priſoniers ? tell a me dat—ha !— 
mort de ma vie! de Englis vaiſſeau !—de priſe! de pri- 
ſoniers !—ſfacrebleu ! ma gloire! mes richeſſes! rendez 
moi les priſoniers—you be de enfeigne, you be de of- 
ficier. 

Macl Troth, I ken foo weel I'm an officer—I wufs 
ſome other people, who haud their heeds unco high, 
ken'd the reſpact due to an officer, we ſhould na be 
faſh'd with a' this din. 

Champ. Tell a me au moment, were be MinGcur Art- 
lie? were be de priſoniers? wat you beat my brains wid 
your ſottiſes? 

Macl. Nay, ſin ye treat me with fa little ceremony, I 
man tell you, Meſter Heartly was na committed to my 
charge, and ſac ye may gang and leuk after him; and 
as for priſoners, I ken of nae priſoners but your ain va- 
let, whom you ordered to be put in irons this morning 
for ſupping part of your bouillon, and if the poor fal- 
low had na done the deed, I think he muſt have ſtarved 
for want of victuals. 

Champ. Morbleu | Monficur Maclaimore, you diftrait 
me wid your babil. I demand de Englis priſoniers— 
m' entendez vous? 

Macl. Monſieur de Champignon, je vous entens bien 
there was nae Engliſh priſoner here; for I man tell 
1 Sir, that if ever you had read Grotius de Jure Bolli 

* or Puffendirf de Officio Hominis et Civis, ye 
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wad a' ſcen he could na be in the predicament of a 
captus in bello, or an objes or vades—for what? ye'll ſay 
—becauſe he was na teuk flag raute bello—ergo he was 
nae priſoner of war now what ſays the learned Puffen- 
dorf? 

Champ. Comment! you call me Puff. and- horf? ventre 
bleu! you be one impertinent. 

Macl. What, what !—that's a paughty word, Sir 


that's nae language for a gentleman—nae mair o' that, 
or guid faith we'll forget where we are. 


Champ. Morbleu! you ave forget dat I be your ge- 


neral—your chief. 

Macl. By my ſaul, mon, that's ſtrange news indeed 
You my chief! you chief of the Maclaymores ! 

Champ. Oui, moi, ruſtre—moi qui vous parle. 

Macl. Dinna ruſtre me, Sir, or deel dam my faul, 
but Pl wraſt your head aft your thoulders, if ye was the 


beſt 0 in France. [They draw and fight. 


SC E NE IE 
OCLABBER, CHAMPIGNON, MACLAYMORE. 


Ocl. Devil fire you, my lads! what's the maining of 
all this diſturbance ?—o? my conſcience! there's no ſuch 
thing as reſting below—a man would lie as quiet at the 
bottom of the 1ea—Pve been abed theſe tree hours, but 
1 could not cloſe an eye, gra; for you waked me before 
I tell aileep. [ Pretending to diſcover Champignon.] Ar- 
rah now, don't I dream, honey? what, is it your own ſelf 
Monſieur de Champignon, going to attack my enſign ? 
By my ſhoul! that's not ſo ſhivil now, aboard of your 
own ſhip. Gentlemen, I put you both under arreſt in 
the king's name—you thall ſee one another locked in 
your cabins with your own hands; and then, if you cut 
one another's troats, by the bleſſed virgin! you 1121! be 
brought to a court martial, and tried 755 your lives, agra. 

Mac, ſheathing his ford Wecl, weel, Aar — e r my 
commanding officer; tuum ef; imperare=—but, f he and 1 
fall meet before mountains mect, tHhats-a - 

Champ. to Oct. Vat! you preiume to entremettre in 
mes affaires d'honcur—you have the hardieſſe to diſpute 
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4 THE REPRIS AL: 


wid me de command of dis vaiſſeau de guerre? tell a 
me if you know my condition, ha? 

Ocl. Indeed, indeed my dear, I believe your preſent 
condition is not very ſavoury; but, if Enſign Maclay- 
more had made you ſhorter by the head, your condition 
would have been ſtill worſe; and yet, upon my con- 
ſcience! I have ſeen a man command ſuch a frigate as 
this, without any head at all. 

Champ. Monſieur O-claw-bear, you mocquez de moi 
Hou not ſeem to know my noblefſe---dat I deſcend of 
de bonne famille—dat my progeniteurs ave bear de ho- | 
nourable cotte—de cotte of antiquite. 

Oct. By my ſhoul! when I knew you firſt, you bore 
a very old coat yourſelf, my dear; for it was thread- 
bare, and out at elbows. 

Champ. Ah! la mauvaiſe plaiſanterie Deignez, my 
goot lieutenant O-claw-bear, to onderſtand dat I ave de 
grands alliances—du bien—de vente dat I ave regale 
des princes in my chateau. 

Ocl. Och! I beg you chateau's pardon, Ce ! 
I have had the honour to ſee it on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne—and by my foul! a very venerable building it 
was---aye, and very well bred to boot, honey; for it 
ſtood always uncovered; and never refuſed entrance to 
any paſſenger, even though it were the wind and the 
rain, gra. 

Champ. You pretendez to know my famille, his ? 

Ocl. By Shaint Patrick, I know them as well as the 
father that bore them. Your nephew is a begging bro- 
ther of the order of Shaint Francis; Mademoiſelle, 
your ſiſter, eſpouſed an eminent ſavatier in the county 
of Bearne; and your own ſhelf, my dear, firſt mounted 
the ſtage as a charlatan, then ſerved the Count de Bar- 
daſch for your diverſion, and now, by the King's fa- 
your, you command a frigate of twelve guns, lying at 
anchor within the province of Normandy. 

Champ. Ah quelle mediſance !---que vous imaginez 
bien, Monſieur- but I vil repreſent your conduit to des 
marchaux of France; and dey vil convince you dat 
Monſieur de Champignon is one perſonne of ſome con- 
ſideration- un charlatan !---mardy ! dat be ver plaiſant. 
Meſſieurs, ſerviteur---I go to give de neceſſaires ordres 
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pour rattraper de Englis chaloupe---juſque au revoir 
Charlatan . -Savatier !---Morte de ma vie. [ Exit. 


S CENE UL 


OcLABBER, MACLAYMORE. 


© Oct. Faith and troth, my dear, you'll ſee the che 


loupe far enough out of ſight by this time. 


Macl. By my ſaul! captain, ye ſent him awa' with 
a flea in his bonnet---He'll no care to wreſtle anither 
fa* with you in a hurry---He had the wrang ſow by the 
lug. | 


Ocl. If he will be after playing at rubbers, he muſt ex- 


pect to meet with bowls---pooh ! I main, he muſt look 


to meet with bowls, if he will be playing at rubbers--- 
arra man deaul! that's not the thing neither; but you 
know my maining, as the ſaying is. 

Macl. Hoot aye---I'ſe warrant I ken how to gar your 
bools row right---and troth I canna help thinking but I 
played my part pretty weel for a beginner. 

Oct. For a beginner !---Devil fetch me, but you play- 
ed like a man that jokes in earneſt: But your joke was 
like to cut too keen, honey, when I came to part you; 
and yet I came as ſoon as you tipped me the wink with 
your finger. | 8 

Macl. Let that flie ſtick i' the wa'---when the dirt's 
dry, it will rub out. But now we man tak care of the 


poor waff laſſy that's left under our protection, and de- 


fend her from the maggots of this daft Frenchman. 
Oct. I will be after confining him to his cabin, if he 
offers to touch a hair of her beard, agra. 


Macl. It's now break of day---dinna ye ſee the bon- 


ny grey-eyed morn blinking o'er yon moſſy craig? 
We'll e'en gang doun and tak a taſſe of whiſky together, 
and then ſee what's to be done for Miſs Harriet. 


[Exeunt. 
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480 THE REPRISA L: 
"7 SCENE IV. 
HARRIET, BRUSH. 
Har. O Lord | I'm in ſuch a flutter—What was the 
meaning of all that noiſe: ?---Pruſh, are you ſure your 


* maſter is out of all danger of being rctaken ? 


Bruſh. Yes, yes, Madam, ſafe enough for this bout. 
The two land officers performed their parts to a miracle, 
My maſter and our people flipped into the boat, without 
ne diſturbed by the centries, who were tutored for 
the purpoſe; and they were almoſt ont of fight, before 
Champignon was alarmed by a ſtarved Frenchman, whoſe 
hunger kept him awake: But now they have doubled 
the point of land, and in four hours or fo will be in 
fight of ſweet Old England. Tm ſure I ſent many a 
wiſhful look after them. | 

Har. What! you are 1 2 then for having ſtaid be- 
hind with me : ? 

Bruſh. O! by no manner of means, Ma'am--to be 
ſure you did me an infinite deal of honour, Ma'am, in 
deſiring that I might be left, when you ſpoke to my ma- 
ſter through the barricado; but yet, Ma'am, I have ſuch 
a regard for Mr Heartly, Ma' am, that I ſhould be glad 
to ſhare all his dangers, Ma' am though, after all is 
done and ſaid, I don't think it was very kind in him 
to leave his miſtreſs and faithful {ervant in mus 4 di- 


lemma. 
Har. Nay, don't accuſe your maſter onjulity. You 


know how unwillingly he complied with my requeſt, 


We could not gueſs what villainous ſteps this fellow, 
Champignon, might have taken to conceal his rapine, 
which Mr Heartly will now have an opportunity to re- 
reſent in its true colours. | 

Bruiſh, Well—Heaven grant him ſucceſs, and that 
ſpeedily. For my own part, I have been fo long uſed 
to his company, that I grow quite chicken-hearted in- 
his abſence. If I had broke my leg two days ago, I 
ſhould not have been in this quandary. God forgive 
the mau that firit contrived parties of pleaſure on the 


water. 


Har. Hang fear, Bruſh, and pluck up your courage. 
I have ſome {mall {kill in phyſiognomy, and can aflure 
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you it is not your fate to die by water—Ha! I ſee the 
captain coming this way -I mult bear the brunt of an- 
other ſtorm. | 

Bruſh. Odſo! Tl run down to Lieutenant Oclabber, 
and his enſign, and give them notice, in caſe there 
ſhould be occaſion to interpoſe. [Exit Brufh. 
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8 EN 
CHAMPIGNON, HARRIET. 


Champ. Madame, you pardon my preſomption dat I 
pay my devoirs in diſhabille—bct it be all for your ſer— 
vice. Monſieur your amant ave decampe fans ftagon. 
] take de alarm, and make all my efforts to procure de 
plaiſir of ſeeing him -again.—Ah! he be de gallant 
homme to abandon his maitreſle |! 

Har. Is there no poſſibility of bringing him back? 

Champ. By gar |! it be tout a fait impoſlible. He ſteal 
comme one thief into de chaloupe, and vanith in de ob- 
fcurite 1 

Har. Tm heartily glad to hear it! 

Champ. For vat you be glad, my princeſs, ha ? 

Har. 'That he's no longer in your power. 

Champ. Bon !—juſte ciel !—how you make me hap- 
py to ſee you glad, Madame! la, la, ia, ra, ra—Ventre 
bleu! he be one fugitit---!f we rencontre again, revanche | 
revanche ! la, la, la, ra, ra. Permettez donc, Madame, 
dat I ave de honeur to languifle before your feet—ave 
pitie of me—take my ſword—piongez dans my boſom. 
Ah! larron ! perfide! le, la, la, ra, ra. 

le fings, łncels, and dances by turns. 

Monſieur Artlie is not in my power—bon—but, by 
gar, Madame, you kno who is, hah! 

Har. As for me, my lex protects me. I am here in- 
deed, a priſoner, and alone; but you will not, you dare 
not treat me with indignity. 

Champ. Dare not !—Bravo-—Shew to me de man vil 
fay I dare not---ca, ha, hah! [ Capers about. 

Har. You're in ſuch a dancing humour, tis pity you 
ſhould want muſic. Shall I ſing you a ſong ? 

Vo. III. Ppp 
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482 THE REPRISATL: 


Champ. Ah cruelle! you gouverne vid ſoverain em- 
pire over my art—you rouſe me into one ſtorm—you 
ling me into one calm. 


S O N SG. 


I. 
Let the nymph flill auoid, and be deaf to the ſavain, 
Who in tranſports of paſſion affects to complain ; 
For his rage, not his love, in that frenzy is fhewn, 


And the blajt that blows loudeſt is ſoon overblown. 


IL, 
But the . d whom C upid has pierc d to the heart, 
Will fubmi ive adore, and refoice in the ſmart ; 
Or in plaintive ſoſt murmurs, his boſom-felt 4voe, 
Like the ſmocth gliding current of rivers, will flow, « 


III. 
Thoueh ſilent bis tongue, he will plead with his eyes, 
Aud his heart own your ſway in a tribute of ſighs; 
But, when he accoſts you in meadow or grove, 
His tale i is all tenderneſs, rapture, and love. 


SCENE VI. 


Cruamricnon, HarRRIET, BRUSH. 


Bruſh. News! news ! there's an Engliſh man of war's 
boat along- ſide, with a flag of truce. _ 

Champ. Comment Madame, you ave de 3 to 
retire to your cabane—I go dreſs myſelf, and give de 
audience. [Exit Champignon. 


& CC ELNSG Yi 
JLARRIET, BRVYV SH. 


{{ar. O Bruſh! Bruſh! how my little heart palpitates 
with fear and ſuſpenſe! What docs the arrival of this 
boat portend ? 

Bruſh. Our deliverance from the hands of the Phili- 
itines, I hope. It could not arrive at a more ſeaſon- 
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able juncture; for my ſpirits are quite ſlagged-not 
that I am ſo much concerned on my own account, 
Ma'am-but I can't be inſenſible to your danger, Ma'am. 
I ſhould be an ungrateful wretch if J did not feel for 
one that is ſo dear to Mr Heartly, Ma'am. 

Har. Really, Mr Bruſh, you ſeem to have improved 
mightily in politeneſs, ſince you lived among theſe French 
„ 

Bruſh. Lived, Ma'am— I have been dying hourly 
ſince I came aboard: and that politeneſs which you are 
pleaſed to mention, Ma'am, is nothing but ſneaking fear 
and hen-heartedneſs, which I believe (God forgive me) 
is the true fource of all French politenets a kind of po- 
verty of ſpirit, or want of ſincerity. I ſhould be very 
proud to be drubbed in England for my inſolence and 
ill-breeding. 

Har. Well, I hope you'll ſoon be drubbed to your 
heart's content. When we reviſit our own country, 
you {ſhall have all my intereſt towards the accompliſh- 
ment of your wiſh. Mean while, do me the favour to 
make further enquiry about this fame flag of truce, and 
bring an account of what ſhall paſs to my cabin, where 
I mal wait for you with the utmoſt impatience. 


[ Exennt. 


SCENE Vw 
Brock, and another Seaman. 


Ploch. Smite my limbs, Sam, if the lieftenant do 
clap her aboard, here is no plunder; nothing but rags 
and vermin, as the ſaying is. We ſhall ſhare nothing 
but the guns and the head- money, if you call thoſe 
heads that have no bodies belonging to um. Mind 
that there ſcarecrow—ſee how his cloth hangs in the 
wind—Adzooks ! the fellow has got no ſtowage; he's all 
upper-work and head-ſail: Pl be damn'd if the firtt. 


bard ſquall don't blow him into the air like the peeling 
of an onion, 
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484 THE REPRISAL: 


To him PRUsHN. 
Heh ?—how !—no fure !--Yes faith but it is-Odſo 


couſin Block, who thought to meet with you among the 


French ? 

Block. What cheer ho? How does mother Margery ? 
Meet me among the French ! Agad! Fd never defire 
better paſtime than to be among 'em with a good cut- 
laſh in my hand, and a brace of piſtols in my girdle. 
Why, look you, brother, hearing as how you and your 
miſtreſs were wind-bound, we are come along ſide to 


tow you into the offing. 


Brufb, The Lord reward you, couſin : But what if 
this damn'd Frenchman ſhould refuſe to part with us ? 
Block. Why then Lieftenant Lyon is acruiſing to wind- 


ward of that there head-land ; he'll be along ſide in half 


a glaſs, fall under your tern, clap his heim a ſtarboard, 
rake you fore and aft, and ſend the Frenchman and 
every ſoul on board to the devil in the turning of an 
handſpike. 

Bruſh. The devil he will! But, couſin, what muſt 
become of me then ? 

Block. Thereafter as it may be—You muſt take your 
hap, I do ſuppoſe. We ſailors never mind thoſe things. 
Every ſhot has its commiſſion, d'ye ſee—we muſt all 
die one time, as the ſaying is—if you go down now, it 
may ſave your going alo!t: mother time, brother, 

Bruſh. O] curle your comfort. 

 Blzck. Heark ye, brother, this is a cold morning . 
have you picked up never a runlet along ſhore? What 


dye ſay to a flug? 


Bru . Slug -O, I underſtand you. 
175 He a beg of brandy, which Bloc ſets to his head. 
Bleck. Right Na: 27 f ſtrike my top- ſails Odds heart! 
this is the only thing in France that agrees with an Eng- 
lihman's conſtitution. Let us drink out their brandy, 
and then knock out their brains. This is the way to 
demolith the lpirit of the French. An igliſhman will 


figlit at a minutc's warning, brother; but 2 Frenchman's 


heart mat be buoyed up with brandy. No more keg, 
0 more courage. 55 


A COMEDY, 
Bruſb. T'other pull, couſin. | 
Block. Avaſt, avaſt---no more canvas than we can 
carry---we know the trim of our own veſſel---Smite my 
croſs trees] we begin to yaw already---Hiccup. | 
Bruſh. Odſo] our commander, is coming upon deck 


to give audience to your midſhipman. 
Blick. Steady. 


485 


[Exeunt. 


„„ neee tees: 


S EN 1 


CHAMPIGNON, OcLAB BER, MACLAYMORE, Bruty, 
Tom HAuLYaARD an Engliſh midſhipman. 


Champ. Eh bien, Monſieur, qui ſouhaite il? 

Haul. Anan, Monſeer ſweat ye !---=Agad ! I believe, if 
we come along fide of you, we'll make you all ſweat. 

acl. That's mair than ye can tell, my lad---ye may 
gar me ſweet with fetching ; but it's no in your breeks 
ta gar me ſweet with fear. : 
Oscl. You may ſweat me after Pm dead, honey; but, 


by the bleſſed virgin! you ſhall not ſweat me alive; and 


fo you may be after delivering your meſſage, gra. 

Haul. If it wa'n't for ſuch as you that ſhew your own 
country the fore top-ſail, wold our enemy's cable, and 
man their quarters, they would never ride out the gale, 
or dare to ſhew their colours at ſea: But, howſomever, 
we'll leave that bowling i' the block, as the ſaying is. If 
ſo be as how that there Frenchman is commander of 
this here veſſel, I have orders from my officer to demand 
an Engliſh young woman, with all her baggage and 
thingumbobs, that he took yeſterday out of a pleaſure- 
boat, belonging to one Mr Heartly of Dorſetſhire, who 
{lipped the painter this morning. 

Champ. Mardy ! de commiſſion be very peremptoire | 
—ecoute mon ami, vat you call Monſieur your com- 
mandant ? | 

Haul. I don't take in your palaver, not I; and may- 
hap you don't know my lingo; but, agad! we'll ſoon 
make you underſtand plain Englith. 

Oel. Monſieur Champignon wants to know who is 
your commanding officer, honey. 
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Haul. Who ſhould it be, but Lieftenant Lyon of the 
Triton man of war of ſixty guns! as bold a heart as 
ever crack'd biſcuit. 

Champ. Bon ! —ſuppoſe dat I refuſe de command of 
Monſieur Lionne ? | 

Haul. Suppoſe !—if you do, he'll run you along ſide, 
yard arm and yard arm, and blow you out af the water; 
that's all. 

Champ. By gar! he vill find himſelf miſtaken ; here 
is not vater for one ſixty gun ſhip { afide ). Heark you 
me, Monſieur, vat is your name, tell Monſieur Lionne 
dat I am called Michel Sanſon Goluat de Champignon, 
Marquis de Vermiſſeau; dat I ave de honeur to ſerve 
de king; dat fear be one bagatelle of which I ave de 
mepris; dat I regard you ambaſlade as de galimatias ; 
dat my courage ſuffice to attack one whole Englis e- 
ſcadre ; and dat if Monſ. Lionne be diſpoſed to rendre 
moi un viſite, I ſhall ave de gloire to chaſtiſe his pre- 
ſomption ; ſo I permitte you go your way. 

Macl. Difſentio—Pide you, Billy—there's nae clerk 
here, I trow---weel, Lieutenant Oclabber, I tak inſtru- 
ments in your haund againſt the proceedings of Captain 
Champignon, wha has incarcerate the Engliſh leddy, 
contrair to the law of nature and nations. Now, cocky, 
ye may gang about your buſineſs; when ye come back, 
Vie tauk with you in another ſtile, 

Oct. For my own part, honey, I ſhall be aiter ſhew- 
ing vou ſome diverſion in the way of my duty; but I 
taake you to witneſs that I have no hand in detaining 
the lady, wo is plaiſed to favour us with her company 
againſt her own conſent, gra. 

Haul. Mayhap you may truſt to your ſhoal water —-if 
you do, you're taken all aback, brother; for Lieftenant 
Lyon commands a tender of twelve guns and lifty ſtout 
hands, that draws leis than this here frigate by the 
ſtreak---and---heh !---agad ! yonder the comes round the 
point with a flowing ſail--B'w'ye, Monſeer Champig- 
non! all hands to quarters; up with your white rag; 
I doubt my officer and I will taſte ſome of your ſoup 
meagre by that time you pipe to dinner. [ Exit; 
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SCENE * 
CHAMPICNON, OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE, BRUSH. 


Champ. Mort de ma vie! je ne vous attendois par ſi - 
tot, a quelle cote faut il que je me tourne? ſacrebleu! 

[afſede. 

Meſſieurs, I demand your conſeil; you proteſt againſt 

my conduite ; if you tink me ave done de injuſtice, you 

vil find me tout a fait raiſonable; we render Mademoi- 

{elle to de Englis; for I judge it bien mal-a-propos to 


engage de enemi, vere de ſpirit of contradiction .reign - 


among ourſelves. 


Ocl. Faith and troth ! my dear, the contradiction is 
all over; you have nothing to do but to ſtation your 
men; and as for Mr Maclaymore and my own ſhelf, 
the Engliſh cannon may make our legs and arms play 
at loggerhead i in the air, honey, but we'll ſtand by you 
for the glory of France, in ſpite of the devil and all his 
works, gra. 

acl. Never faſh your noddle about me; conſcience! 
_ Fe no be the firſt to cry barley. 

Ocl. Enſign Maclaymore, I order you to go and 
take poſſeſſion of the forecaſtle with your diviſion, ho- 
ney. I wiſh they may ſtand fire till you're all knock'd 
o'the head, gra; but I'm afraid they're no better than 
dunghills; for they were raiſed from the canaille of Pa- 


ris. And now T'Il go and put the young lady below 


water, where ſhe may laugh in her own ſleeve, gra; for 
if the ſhip ſhould be blown up in the engagement, ſhe 
is no more than a paſſenger, you know; and then {he'll 
be releated without ranſom. 

Bruſh. God bleſs you, Captain Oclabber, for your 
generoſity to my poor lady : I was ordered by my maſter 
to give her cloſe attendance z and though I have a great 
curioſity to ſee the battle, Miſs Harriet muſt by no 
means be left alone, 


CExennt Oclabber, Maclaymore, and Bruſh. 
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SCENE AL 


Champ. Ventre ſaingris! que ferai-je! Je me ſens 
tout embrouille—ces autre Anglois ſont fi precipites ! 
que diable les etouffe. Allons ! Aux armes! matelots— 
mes enfans! chardon—chiſon—ortie—fumiere—PVhibou 
la faim—allons—vite, vite---aux armes 

[A crew of tatterdemalions running up and down the deck 

in confuſion--the neiſe of cannon and muſquetry. 

A mon bon dieu] ayez pitie de moi encore—qu' on 
m' apporte de l'eau de vie. Ah miſerable pecheur !|— 
je ſuis mort !—je ſuis enterre I- ah! voila aſſez mes en- 
fans ceſſez deſiſte: il faut amener—Monſieur O- 
claw-bear---Licutenant O-claw-bear ! 


8 CENE XII 


Oel. Holloa! [ Behind the ſcenes. 

_ Champ. Laillez---laiſſez---leave off your fire—de en- 
nemi be too ſtrong---we ave abaiſſee le drapeau---I cc com- 
mand you leave off 

Oel. Leave off! arrah for what? 

Champ. De ennemi vil accord no quartier. 

Ocl. Devil burn your quarter !---what ſignifies quar- 
ter when we're all kill'd ?. The men are lying along the 
deck like fo many paiſe; and there is ſuch an abomi- 
nable ſtench, gra---by my ſhoul ! I believe they were all 
rotten before they died. | 

Coming upon the ſtage. Arrah mon deaul! I believe 
the Engliſh have made a compact with the devil to do 
ſuch execution; for my enſign has loſt all his men too 
but the piper, and they two have cleared the forecaſtle 
iword in hand. 

Bruſh in great trepidation. O Lord! Mr Oclabber, 

your enſign 1s playing the devil---hacking and hewing 
about him like a fury; for the love of God interpoſe; 5 
my maſter is come aboard, and if they ſhould meet, there 
will be murder. 
Oc. By my ſhoul! I know he has a regard for Mr 
Heartley, and if he kills him it will be in the way of 
ſriendſhip, honey; howſomever, if there's any miſchief 
done, I'll go and prevent it. [Exit Oclabber. 


A;:COMEDEY. .-- ab 


SCENE XN 


CHAMPIGNON, Lieutenant LYON, HEARTLX, Havul- 
YARD, BRUSH, BLOCK, and Engliſh ſailors. 


Champ. throwing himſelf on his knees and preſenting his 
fwerd. Ah! miſericorde, Monſieur Artlie, quartier — 
quartier, pour l'amour de Dieu 

Heartly. J have no time to mind ſuch trifles---where 
is my Harriet ! 

Bruſh. Ill ſhew you the way to the poor ſolitary pi- 
gron—maſter, this is a happy day! 


LExeunt Heartly and Bruſh. . 


eee eee SE pPCT REC S000 2009 


3CENE XV. 


OcLaBBER, MaciarMORE, Lieutenant Lyon, 
HAULYARD, CHAMPIGNON, &c. 


Ocl. delivering his ſword. Gentlemen, your's is the 
fortune of the day. You ought to be kind to us, for 
we have given you very little trouble. Our commander 
there is a very ſhivil perſon, gra; he don't turſt after 
the blood of his enemy. As for the ſoldiers, I ſhall ſay 
nothing; but upon my ſhoul ! now they're the nimbleſt 
dead men I ever ſaw in the days of my life!] about two 
minutes agone they were lying like ſo many ſlaughtered 
ſheep, and now they are all ſcamper'd off about their 
buſineſs. 

Macl. As I fall anſwer, it's a black burning ſhame |! 
and I hope the king will order them to be decimated, 
that is, every tenth man to be hanged in zterrorem. 

Oct. By my ſhalvation ! if the king will take my ad- 
vice, every ſingle man of them ſhall Os A 


3CENE TRE LAS I 
To them HEARTLY, leading in TARRIET. 


Heartly embracing Ocl. and Macl. Gentlemen, I'm 
heartily glad of having an opportunity to return, in ſome 
meaſure, the civilities you have ſhewn to this young la- 
dy. Mr Lyon, I beg you'll order their ſwords to be re- 
ſtored; they were in no ſhape acceſſory to our grievan- 
CCS. 
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Oel. receiving his ſword. Mr Lyon, you're extremely 
polite; and I hope I ſhall never die till I have an op- 
portunity to return the compliment. Madam, I with 
you joy of our misfortune, with all my ſhoul. 

Lyon. I a'n't uſed to make ſpeeches, Madam, but 
I'm very glad it was in my power to ſerve ſuch a fine 
lady, eſpecially as my old ſchool-fellow Heartly is fo 
much concerned in your deliverance. As for this fair- 
weather ſpark, Monſieur de Champignon, if he can't 
ſhew a commiſhton authorizing him to make depreda- 
tions on the Engliſh, I ſhall order him to be hoifted up 
to the yard's arm by the neck as a pirate; but if he can 
produce his orders, he ſhall be treated as a priſoner of 
war, though not before he has reſtored what he pilfer- 
ed from vou and Mr Heartly. 

Har. At that rate, I'm afraid I ſhall loſe an ies, 
You ſee, Monſieur de Champignon, the old proverb 
fulfilled ; « Hanging and marriage go by deſtiny;” yet 
1 ſhould be very ſorry to occation even the death of a 
{inner. 

Champ. Madame, I implore your pitie and ane : 
Monſieur Artlie, 1 am one pauvre miſerable not worth 
your revanche. 

Enter Block drunk, with a portmanteau on his ſhoulder. 

Block. Thus and no near---bear a hand, my hearts 

[Lays it dozun, opens it, takes cut ae puts on a 
_ tawdry ſuit of Champignon's cloaths. 
By your leave, Tinſey--- Odds heart! theſe braces are fo 
tort, I muſt keep my yards ſquare, as the ſaying is. 
Lyon. Ahey ! what the devil have we got here? how 


now, Block? 


Block. All's fair plunder between decks—we ha'n't 
broke bulk, I'll aſſure you—ſtand clear---Fll ſoon over- 
haul the reſt of the cargo. 

[Pulls out a long leather queue ⁊uith red ribbons. 
What's here? the tiller of a monkey !---gblood the fel- 
low has no more brains than a noddy, to leave the red 
ropes hanging over his ſtern, 1 the enemy may 
board him on the poop. 

[The next thing that appears, is a very coarſe can- 

vas ſhirt, with very fine laced ruffles. 

This here is the right trim of a Frenchman—all ginger- 


A COMED Y. 
bread-work, flouriſh and compliment aloft, and all rags 
and rottenneſs alow. [Draws out a plume of feath:rs. 
Adzooks! this is Mounſeer's vane, that, like his fancy, 
veers with every puff to all the points of the compaſs--- 
Hark'ee, Sam---the nob muſt needs be damnably light 
that's rigg'd with ſuch a deal of feather. The French 
are ſo well fledg'd, no wonder they are fo ready to fly. 

[Hinds a pocket-glaſs, a paper of rouge and Spaniſh 
'  evool, with which he daubs his face. 


Swing the ſwivel-ey'd ſon of a whore! he fights under 


falſe colours, like a pirate—here's a lubberly dog, he 
dares not ſhew his own face to the weather. : 
Champ. Ah! Monſieur de Belokke, ave com- 
paſſion— 
Bloch. Don't be afraid Frenchman—you ſee I have 
hoiſted your jacket, thof I ſtruck your enfign—we 


Engliſhmen never cut throats in cold blood : The beſt 


way of beating the French 1s to ſpare all their Sham- 
pinions—Odd's heart! I wou'd all their commanders 
were of your trim, brother; we'd ſoon have the French 
navy at Spithead. 


- 


Lyon. But, in the mean time, I ſhall have you to the 


gangway, you drunken ſwab. 


Block. Swab! I did ſwab the forecaſtle clear of the 


enemy, that I muſt confeſs. 

Lyon. None of your jaw, you lubber. 

Block. Lubber !—man and boy, twenty years in the 
| ſervice—lubber !—Ben Block was the man that taught 
thee, Tom Lyon, to hand, reef, and ſteer—ſo much 
for the ſervice of Old England; but, go thy ways, Ben, 
thy timbers are crazy, thy planks are ſtarted, and thy 
bottom is foul ; I have ſeen the day when thou would'tt 
have ſhewn thy colours with the beſt o'un. 

| Lyon. Peace, porpuls. * 
Black. I am a porpuls; for I ſpout ſalt-water, d'ye 


ſee. Pll be damn'd if grief and ſorrow ha'n't ſet my 


eye-pumps a going. 

ar. Come, Mr Block, I muſt make you friends 
with Lieutenant Lyon. As he has been your pupil, 
he muſt be an able navigator; and this is no time for 
our able ſeamen to fall out among themſelves. 
Blick. Why, look ye here, miſtreſs, I muſt confeſs, 
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as how, he's as briſk a ſeaman as ever greas'd a marlin- 
ſpike—T'll turn'un a-drift with e'er a he that reefed a a 
foreſail—A will fetch up his leeway with a wet fail, as 
the ſaying is—and as for my own part, d'ye ſee, I have 
ſtood by him with my blood—and my heart—and my 
liver, in all weathers—blow high—blow low. 


Har. Well, I hope you'll live to ſee and ſail with 


him as an denied. 


Block. I doubt a muſt be hove down firſt, keel out 
of the water, miſtreſs, and be well ſcrubbed, d'ye ſee, 
then a may to ſea when a wool, and hoiſt the Union 
flag. Stand clear, John Frenchman—® The Royal 
c Sovereign of England will ride triumpant over the 
& waves,” as the ſong goes. 

Lyon. And now for you, Monſieur Champignon. 

Champ. Monſieur Lionne, I ave not altogether 
contradicted, but, perhaps, a littel exceed my orders, 
which were to take one Engliſh chaloupe for intelli- 

ence. 
f Heartly. Well, Pm perſuaded Mr Lyon will not be 
very ſevere in his ſcrutiny; and, to ſhew that we 
Engliſhmen can forgive i injuries, and fight without ma- 
lice, give me your band—T can't part with my miſtreſs; 
but in other reſpects I am Monſieur de Champignon's 
humble ſervant. 

Lyon. I was once taken by the French, who uſed 
me nobly. I'm a witneſs of their valour, and an in- 
ſtance of their politeneſs; but there are Champignons 
in every ſervice. While France uſes us like friends, we 
will return her civilities : When ſhe breaks her treaties, 
and grows inſolent, we will drub her over to her good 
behaviour—Jack Haulyard, you have got a ſong to the 
purpoſe, that won't, I believe, be diſagreeable to the 
company. 


8 O N G. 


J. 


Behold ! my brave Br itons, the fair ſpringing gale, 
Fill a bumper and tofs off your glaſſes : 
Buſs and part with your frolicſome laſfes ; 

Then abeard and unfurl the wide-flowing ſail, 


A 'COMEDE! © an. 
CHO vs. 

While Britiſh oak beneath us rolls, 

And Engliſh courage 2 our fouls; - 


To crown our tails, the fates decree 


The wealth and empire of the ſea. 
IL. 


Our canvas and cares to the winds awe di !ſplay, 

Life and fortune we cheerfully venture; 

And awe laugh, and we xa” and ⁊ue banter 
N:er think of to-morrow while ſure of to- ** 


e 


W hile Brit 1/h oak, Oc. 


III. 
The flreamers of France at a diſtance appear! 
We muſt mind other muſic than catches ; 
Man our quarters, and handle our matches ; 


Our cannon JR, and for battle prepare. 1 
| Cnorwus. "mg 

While Brit iſh oak, Sc. 11 

l 
Engender'd in ſmoke and deliver'd in flame, I 
Britiſh vengeance rolls loud as the thunder: hy 

| Let the vault of the ſky burſt aſunder, 1 
So victory follows with riches and Fame. al 
CuORVUsã»-. al 
While Britiſh oak beneath us rolls, = 

And Engliſh courage fires our ſouls ; 1 

To crown our toils, the fates decree i. 

T he wealth and empire of the ſea. TY 

lf 

| | | 1.3 

E I _ i 

1 
4 FE T can with pleaſure lock around, | A 
Safe as Jam, thank heaven, on Engliſh ground 8 Fa 

In a dark dungeon zo be flow d away, 1 


Miqſt roaring, tbund ring, danger and diſmay ; 
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Expos'd to fire and water, fword and bullet— 
Might damp the heart of any virgin pullet— 
T dread to think what might have come to paſs, 
Had not the Britiſh Lyon quelPd the Gallic ao 
By Champignon a wretched victim led 
75 cloiſter d cell, or more deteſted bed, 
My days in pray'r and faſting I had ſpent : 
As nun or wife, alike a penitent. 
His gallantry, jo confident and eager, | 
Had prov'd a meſs of delicate ſoupe—maigre ; 1 
To bootleſs longings I had fallen a martyr : 
But heav'n be prais'd, the Frenchman caught a tartar. 
Let foft---our author's fate you muſt decree : 
Shall he come ſafe to port, or fink at fea? _ 
Your ſentence, ſweet or bitter, ſoft or ſore, 
Floats his frail bark, or runs it bump aſhore. 
Ye wits above reſtrain your awful thunder : 
In his firſt cruiſe, teuere pity he ſhould founder, 
| [To the gal. 
Safe from your ſhot he fears no other foe, 
Nor gulph, but that which horrid yawwns below, 
| To the pit. 
The braveſt chiefs, ev'n Hannibal and Cato, 
Have here been tam'd with— pippin and potatoe. 
Our bard embarks in a more Chriſtian cailſe ; 
He craves not mercy ; but he claims applauſe. 
His pen again}? the hoſtile French is drawn, 
Who damns him, is no Antigallican. 
Indulg'd with fuv'riug gales and ſmiling ſkies, 
Hereafter he may board à richer prize. 
But if this welkin angry clouds deform, | 
| | [Looking round the houſe. 
And hollow groans portend the approaching florm : 
Should the deſcending fhow'rs of hail redouble, 
[To the gal. 
And theſe rough billoaus hifs, and boil and bubble, 
[To the pit. 
Hel launch no more on fuch fell ſeas of trouble. 
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ADVICE amv REPROOF, 


TWO SATIHEERS, 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE YEARS 1746 & 1747, 
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— Sed podice levi 
Ceduntur tumidæ medico ridente Mariſcæ. — 


© Proceres ! cenſore opus eſt an haruſpice nobis? 


Juvxxar, 
— — Ham quis 
Peccandi ſinem poſuit ſibi ? quando recepit 
Ejettum ſemel attrita de fronte ruborem 2 
I21D, 


4 Dy EA Sari 
PoE T, FRIEND. 


Poet E ing „enough; all this we knew before; 
y Tis infamous, I grant it, to be poor: 

And who, ſo much to ſenſe and glory loſt, 

Will hug the curſe that not one joy can boalt ! 

From the pale hag, O! could I once break looſe; 


Divorc'd, all hell ſhall not retie the nooſe ! , 


Not with more care ſhall H— avoid his wife, 
Not Cope fly ſwifter, laſhing for his life, 
Than ] to leave the meagre fiend behind. 

Friend. Exert your talents; nature, ever kind, 
Enough for happineſs beſtows on all; 
"Dis floth or pride that finds her gifts too ſmall. 


10 


8. Not Cope fly ſwifter.]—A general famous for an expeditious re- 
treat, though not quite ſo deliberate as that of the ten thouſand Greeks 


from Perſia; having unfortunately ſorgot to bring his army along 
with him, 
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Why ſleeps the muſe ?—lIs there no room for praiſe, 

When ſuch bright names in conſtellation blaze? 

When fage Newcaſtle, abſtinently great, | 15 

Neglects his food to cater for the ſtatee: 

And Grafton, tow'ring Atlas of the throne, 

So well rewards a genius like his own: 

Granville and Bath illuſtrious, need I name 

For ſober dignity and ſpotleſs fame 40 

Or Pitt, th' unſhaken Abdiel, yet unſung; 

Thy candour, Cho'm'dly ! and thy truth, O Younge ! 
Poet. Th' advice is good; the queſtion only, whether 


Theſe names and virtues ever dwelt together? 


But what of that ? the more the bard ſhall claim, 25 
Who can create as well as cheriſh fame. 
But one thing more—how loud muſt I repeat, 

To rouze th' engag'd attention of the great, 

Amus'd, perhaps, with C---'s prolific bum, 


Or rapt amidſt the tranſports of a drum; 30 


15. When ſage Neweaſtle, &e.]—Alluding to the philoſophical con- 
tempt which this great perſonage manifeſted for the ſenſual delights of 
the ſtomach, | 


17. And Grafton, tow'ring Atlas of the throne, &c.]—This noble 


peer, remarkabie for ſublimity of parts, by virtue of his office, Lord 


Chamberlain, conferred the laureat on Colley Cibber, Eſq. a delectable 
bard, whofe character has already employed, together with his own, 
the greateſt pens of the, age. 


19. Granville and Bath, &c.j—Two noblemen ſamous in their day 
for nothing more than their fortitude in bearing the ſcorn and reproach 
of their country. e 

21. Or Pitt, th' unſhaken Abdiel, &c. I Abdiel, according to Mil- 
ton, was the only ſcraph that preſerved his integrity in the midſt of 
corruption ; 
| Among the innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd— 


29. Amus'd, perhaps, with C—'s prolific bum. ]—-This alludes to a 
phenomenon not more ſtrange than true—the perſon here meant ha- 
ving actually laid upwards of forty eggs, as ſeveral phyſicians and ſel- 
lows of the royal ſociety can atteſt; one of whom, we hear, has un- 
dertaken the incubation, and will, no doubt, favour the world with 
an account of his ſucceſs. Some virtuoſt afhrm, that ſuch produc- 
tions mult be the effect of a certain intercourſe of organs not fit to be 
named. 

30. Tranſports of a drum. This is a riotaus aſſembly of faſhion- 
able people, of both ſexes, at a private houſe, conſiſting of ſome hun- 
Creds, not unaptly ſtiled a drum, from the noiſe and emptineſs of the 
entertainment. There are alſo drum-major, rout, tempeſt, and hur- 
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While the grim porter watches ev'ry door, 
Stern foe to tradeſmen, poets, and the poor: 
Th' Heſperian dragon not more fierce and fell, 
Nor the gaunt growling janitor of hell. 


Ev'n Atticus (ſo wills the voice of fate) 35 


Inſhrines in clouded majeſty his ſtate; 
Nor to th' adoring croud vouchſafes regard, 
Though prieſts adore, and ev'ry prieſt a bard. 
Shall I then follow with the venal tribe, 
And on the threſhold the baſe mongrel bribe ? 40 
Bribe him to feaſt my mute-imploring eye 
With ſome proud lord, who ſmiles a gracious lie! 
A lie to captivate my heedleſs youth, 
Degrade my talents, and debauch my truth; 
While, fool'd with hope, revolves my joyleſs day, 45 
And friends, and fame, and fortune fleet away? 
Till ſcandal, indigence, and ſcorn, my lot, 
The dreary jail entombs me, where I rot! 
Is there, ye varniſh'd ruthans of the ſtate! 
Not one, among the millions whom ye cheat, 90 
Who, while he totters on the brink of woe, 
Dares, ere he falls, attempt th' avenging blow? 
A ſteady blow ! his languid ſoul to feaſt, 
And rid his country of one curſe at leaſt | 
Friend. What, turn aſſaſſin? 
| Poet. Let th' aſſaſſin bleed: 55 
My e verſe ſhall juſtify the deed. 
Tis he, who lures th' unpractis'd mind aſtray, 
Then leaves the wretch to miſery a prey; 
Perverts the race of virtue juſt begun, 


And ſtabs the public in her ruin'd ſon. | 60 
Friend. Heav'ns, how you rail! the man's conſum'd by 
ſpite ! 


If Lockman's fate attends you, when you write, 

Let prudence more propitious arts inſpire ; 

The lower ſtill you crawl, you'll climb the higher, 

Go then, with ev'ry ſupple virtue ſtor'd, 65 
And thrive, the favour'd valet of my lord. 


ricane, differing only in degrees of multituce and uproar, as the ſig- 
nificant name of each declares. 


62. Lockman's fate. To be little read, and leſs approved. 
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Is that denied? a boon more humble crave, 


And miniſter to him who ſerves a ſlave: 

Be ſure you faſten on Promotion's ſcale, 

Ev'n if you ſeize ſome footman by the tail; 70 

'TY aſcent is eaſy, and the proſpect clear, 

From the ſmirch'd ſcullion to th' embroider'd peer. 

Th' ambitious drudge preferr'd, poſtillion rides, 

Advanc'd again, the chair benighted guides; 

Here doom'd, if nature ſtrung his finewy frame, 75 

The ſlave (perhaps) of ſome inſatiate dame; 

But if exempted from th' Herculean toil, 

A fairer field awaits him, rich with ſpoil; 

There thall he thine, with mingling honours bright, 

His maſter's pathic, pimp, and paraſite 80 

Then ſtrut a captain, if his with be war, 

And graſp, in hope, a truncheon and a ſtar: 

Or, if the ſweets of peace his foul allure, 

Baik ot his eaſe in ſome warm ſinecure; 

His fate in conſul, clerk, or agent, vary, 85 

Or croſs the ſeas, an envoy's ſecretary: 

Compos'd of falſehood, ignorance, and pride, 

A proſtrate tycophant thall riſe a L---d; 

And won from kennels to th' impure embrace, 

Accompliſh'd Warren triumph o'er ditgrace. 9 
Poet. Eternal infamy his name ſurround, 

Who planted firſt that vice on Britiſh ground! 

A vice that ſpite of ſenſe and nature reigns, 

And poiſons genial love, and manhood ſtains ! 

Pollio ! the pride of ſcience and its ſhame, 

The mule weeps o'er thee, while ſhe brands thy name 

Abhorrent views that proſtituted groom, 

'FIV indecent grotto, and polluted dome] 

There only may the ſpurious paſſion glow, 

Where not one laurel decks the caitiff's brow, 100 


88. A proſtrate fycophant ſhall riſe a L—d — This child of dirt 
Ito uſe a great author's expreſſion), without any other quality than 
grovelling adulation, has arrived at thc power of inſulting his betters 
every day. 


90. Accompliſh'd Warren. ]—Another ſon of fortune, who owes his 
preſent affluence to the moſt infamous qualifications; commonly call- 
ed Bruſh Warren, from having been a ſhoe-black, Ir is ſaid he was 
kept by both ſexes at one time. 
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Obſcene with crimes avow'd, of ev'ry dye, | 
Corruption, luſt, oppreſſion, perjury: __ 
Let Chardin, with a chaplet round his head, 
The taſte of Maro and Anacreon plead 
., Sir, Flaccus knew to live as well as write, 10 
And kept, like me, two boys array'd in white.“ 
Worthy to feel that appetence of fame 
Which rivals Horace only in his ſhame! 
Let Iſis wail in murmurs, as ſhe runs, 
Her tempting fathers and her yielding ſons; 10 
While Dullneſs ſcreens the failings of the church, 
Nor leaves one ſliding rabbi in the lurch: 
Far other raptures let the breaſt contain, | 
Where heav'n-born taſte and emulation reign. 

Friend. Shall not a thouſand virtues, then, atone 115 
In thy ſtrict cenſure for the breach of one? 
If Bubo keeps a catamite or whore, 
His bounty feeds the beggar at his door : 
And though no mortal credits Curio's word, 
A ſcore of lacquies fatten at his board : 120 
To Chriſtian meekneſs ſacrifice thy ſpleen, 
And ſtrive thy neighbour's weakneſſes to ſcreen. 

Poet. Scorn'd be the bard, and wither'd all his fame, 
Who wounds a brother weeping o'er his ſhame ! 
But if an impious wretch, with frantic pride, 125 

Throws honour, truth, and decency aſide, 

If nor by reaſon aw'd, nor check'd by fears, 
He counts his glories from the ſtains he bears; 
Th' indignant mule to virtue's aid ſhall rife, , 
And fix the brand of infamy on vice. 130 


103. Let Chardin, with a chaplet round his head.]—This genial 
knight wore at his own banquet a garland of flowers, in imitation of 


the ancients ; and kept two roſy boys robed in white, for the enter- 
tainment of his gueſts, | 


1og. Let Ifis wail in murmurs as ſhe runs, &c.]—Tn alluſion to the 
vnnatural orgies ſaid to be ſolemnized on the banks of his river; par- 


ticularly at one place, where a much greater ſanctity of morals and 
taſte might be expected. 


TIT. While dullneſs ſcreens, &c.]—This is a decent and parental 
office, in which dullneſs is employed; namely, to conceal the failings 
of her children; and exactly conformable to that inſtance of filial 
piery which we meet with in the ſon of Noah, who went backward 
to cover the nakedneſs of his father, when he lay expoſed, from the 
ſcoffs and inſults of a malicious world, 
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What if arous'd at his imperious call, 
An hundred footſteps echo through his hall ; 
And on high columns rear'd his lofty dome 
Proclaims th' united art of Greece and Rome: 
What though whole hecatombs his crew regale, 135 
And each dependent ſlumbers o'er his ale; 
While the remains through mouths unnumber'd paſt, 
Indulge the beggar and the dogs at laſt : 
Say, friend, is it benevolence of ſoul, 
Or pompous vanity, that prompts the whole ? 140 
Theſe ſons of {loth, who by profuſion thrive, 
His pride inveigled from the public hive: 
And numbers pine in ſolitary woe, | 
Who furniſh'd out this phantaſy of ſhow. 
When ſilent miſery aſſail'd his eyes, 145 
Did &er his throbbing boſom ſympathize 2? ; 
Or his extenſive charity pervade 
To thoſe who languiſh in the barren ſhade, 
Where oft by want and modeſty ſuppreſs'd, 
The bootleſs talent warms the lonely breaſt ? 150 
No! petrify'd by dullneſs and diſdain, 
Beyond the feeling of another's pain, 
The tear of pity ne er bedew'd his eye, ' 
Nor his lewd boſom felt the focial figh ! 

Friend. Alike to thee his virtue or his vice, 155 
If his hand lib'ral owns thy merit's price. 

Poet. Sooner in hopeleſs anguiſh would I mourn, 
Than owe my fortune to the man I ſcorn !— 
What new reſource ? | 

Friend. A thouſand yet remain, 

That bloom with honours, or that teem with gain : 160 
Theſe arts,—are they bencath—beyond thy care ? 
Devote thy ſtudies to th' auſpicious fair: 
Of truth diveſted, let thy tongue ſupply 
The hinted llander, and the whiſper'd lie; | 
All merit mock, all qualities depreſs, 105 
Save thoſe that grace th' excelling patroneſs; 
Trophies to her, on others? follies raiſe, 
And heard with joy, by defamation praiſe : 
To this collect each faculty of face, 
And ex'ry feat perform of ſly grimace; 170 
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Let the grave ſneer ſarcaſtic ſpeak thee threwd, 
The ſmutty joke ridiculouſly lewd 
And the loud laugh through all its changes rung, 
Applaud th' abortive fallies of her tongue: 
Enroll'd a member in the ſacred lift, 175 
Soon ſhalt thou ſharp in company, at whiſt; 
Her midnight rites and revels regulate, 
Prieſt of her love, and dæmon of her hate. | 
Poet. But ſay, what recompence for all this waſt 
Of honour, truth, attention, time, and taſte ? 180 
To thine confeſs'd, her zany and her tool, 
And fall by what I roſe, low ridicule ? 
Again ſhall Handel raiſe his laurel'd brow, 
Again ſhall harmony with rapture glow |! 


The ſpells diſſolve, the combination breaks, 185 


And Punch no longer Fraſi's rival ſqueaks. 

Lo, Ruſſell falls a ſacrifice to whim, 

And ſtarts amaz'd in Newgate from his dream : 

With trembling hands implores their promis'd aid 
And ſees their favour like a viſion fade 190 
Is this, ye faithleſs Syrens !—this the joy, 

To which your ſmiles th' unwary wretch decoy ? 
Naked and ſhackled, on the pavement prone, 

His mangled fleſh devouring from the bone; 

Rage in his heart, diſtraction in his eye! 195 
Behold, inhuman hags! your minion lie! 


177. Her midnight rites, &c.]—Theſe are myſteries performed, like 
thoſe of the Dea Bona, by females only; conſequently it cannot be 
expected that we ſhould here explain them: We have, notwithſtand- 
ing, found means to learn ſome anecdotes concerning them, which we 
ſhall reſerve for another opportunity. | 


187. Lo, Ruſſel falls, &c.]—A famous mimic and ſinger. The 
perſon here meant, by the qualifications above deſcribed, had inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the confidence of certain ladies of quality, who en- 
gaged him to ſet up a puppet ſhew, in oppolition to the oratorios of 
Handel, againſt whom they were unreaſonably prejudiced. But the 
town not ſeconding the capricious undertaking, they deſerted their 
manager, whom they had promiſed to ſupport, and let him ſink under 
the expence they had entailed upon him: He was accordingly thrown 
into priſon, where his diſappointment got the better of his reaſon, and 
he remained in all the extaſy of deſpair; till at laſt his generous pa- 
troneſſes, after much ſolicitation, were prevailed upon to collect five 
pounds, on the payment of which he was admitted into Bedlam, 
where he continued bereft of his underſtanding, and dicd in the ut most 
miſery, 
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Behold his gay career to ruin run, 
By you ſeduc'd, abandon'd, and undone! 
Rather in garret pent, ſecure from harm, 
My muſe with murders ſhall the town alarm 200 
Or plunge in politics with patriot zeal, | 
And ſnarl like Guthrie for the public weal, 
Than crawl an inſect, in a Bedlam's power, 
And dread the cruſh of caprice ev'ry hour 
Friend. Tis well; —enjoy that petulance of ſtyle, 205 
And, like the envious adder, lick the file : b 
What though ſucceſs will not attend on all! 
Who bravely dares, muſt ſometimes riſk a fall. 
Behold the bounteous board of Fortune ſpread ; 
Each weakneſs, vice, and folly yields thee bread; 210 
Wouldſt thou with prudent condeſcenſion ſtrive 
On the long-ſettled terms of life to thrive. 
Poet. What! join the crew that pilfer one another, 
Betray my friend, and perſecute my brother : 
Turn uſurer, o'er cent. per cent. to brood, 215 
Or quack, to feed like fleas on human human blood? 
Friend. Or if thy ſoul can brook the gilded curſe, 
Some changeling heireſs ſteal— 
| Poet. Why not a purſe ? 
Two things I dread, my conſcience and the law. 
Friend. How? dread a mumbling bear without a claw ? 
Nor this nor that is ſtandard right or wrong, 220 
Till minted by the mercenary tongue. | 
And what is conſcience, but a fiend of ſtrife, 
That chills the joys, and damps the ſchemes of life ? 
The wayward child of Vanity and Fear, 225 
The peeviſh dam of Poverty and Care: 
Unuumber'd woes engender in the breaſt 
That entertains the rude ungrateful gueſt. 
Poet. Hail, ſacred pow'r | my glory and my guide! 
Fair ſource of mental peace, whate'er betide 230 


199. Rather in garret, &c.]—Theſe are the dreams and fictions of 
Grub-ſtreet, wi h which the good people of this metropolis are daily 
alarmed and entertained. | 


206. And, like the envions adder, lick the file. ]—This alludes to the 
fable of the viper and file, applicable to all the unſucceſsful efforts of 
malice and envy, 
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Safe in thy ſhelter, let diſaſter roll 


Eternal hurricanes around my ſoul ; 
My ſoul ſerene amidſt the ſtorms hall reign, 
Abd {mile to fee their fury burſt in vain ! 

Friend.“ Too coy to flatter, and too proud to ſerve, 
Thine be the joyleſs dignity to ſtarve. 236 
Poet. Noz—thanks to Diſcord, War ſhall be my friend; 
And moral rage, heroic courage lend | 
To pierce the gleaming ſquadron of the foe, 

And win renown by ſome diſtinguiſh'd blow. 240 

Friend. Renown! ay, do—unkennel the whole pack 

Of military cowards on thy back. 
What difference, ſay, *twixt him who bravely ſtood, 
And him who ſought the boſom of the wood? 
Invenom'd calumny the firſt ſhall brand, 245 
The laſt enjoy a ribbon and command. 

Poet. If ſuch be life, its wretches I deplore, 

And long to _ th' unhoſpitable ſhore. 


$03 


REPROOF—ASATIRE. 


PoteT, FRIEND. 


Pare OWEER I turn, or whereſoe'er I tread, 
: This giddy world ſtill rattles round my head 

J pant for filence ev'n in this retreat 
Good heav'n! what dæmon thunders at the gate? 

Friend. In vain you ſtrive, in this ſequeſter d nook, 5 
To ſhroud you from an injur'd friend's rebuke. 

Poet. An injur'd friend !—who challenges the name? 
If you, what title juſtifies the claim? 
Did &er your heart o'er my affliction grieve, 
Your int'reſt prop me, or your purſe relieve ? 10 


* This, ſurely, occafioned Churchill's 
+ Too proud to flatter, too ſincere to lie.“ 


248. What difference, ſay, *rwixt him who bravely ſtood, 

And him who ſought the boſom of the wood ?]—This laſt line 
relates to the behaviour of a general on a certain occaſion, who diſco- 
vered an extreme paſſion for the cool ſhade during the heat of the day: 
the Hanoverian general, in the battle of Dettingen. 
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Or could my wants my ſoul ſo far ſubdue, 

That in diſtreſs the crawl'd for aid to you ? 

But let us grant th' indulgence e'er ſo ſtrong; 

Diſplay without reſerve th' imagin'd wrong: 

Among your kindred have I kindled ſtrife, I 
Deflow'r'd your daughter, or debauch'd your wife; 
Traduc'd your credit, bubbled you at game; 

Or ſoil'd with infamous reproach your name? 

Friend. No; but your cynic vanity (you'll own) 
Expos'd my private counſel to the town. 20 

Poet. Such fair advice 'twere pity ſure to loſe ; 

I grant J printed it for public uſe. 

Friend. Yes, ſcaſon'd with your own remarks between, 
Inflam'd with ſo much virulence of ſpleen, 

That the mild town (to give the dev'] his due) 25 
Aſcrib'd the whole performance to a Jew. 

Poet. Jews, Turks, or Pagans, hallowed be the mouth 

That teems with moral zeal and dauntleſs truth! 

Prove that my partial ſtrain adopts one lie, 

No penitent more mortify'd than I; 38 
Not ev'n the wretch in ſhackles, doom'd to groan 
Beneath th' inhuman ſcoffs of Williamſon“ 

Friend. Hold. —let us ſee this boaſted ſelf-denial— 
The vanquiſh'd knight has triumph'd in his trial +. 

Poet. What then? 

Friend. Your own ſarcaſtic verſe unſay, 5 
That brands him as a trembling runaway. 

Poet. With all my ſoul! th? imputed charge rehearſe; 
I'll own my error and expunge the verſe. | 
Come, come—howe'er the day was loſt or won, 

The world allows the race was fairly run. + <@ 
But, leſt the truth too naked ſhould appear, 

A robe of fable ſhall the goddeſs wear : 

When ſheep were ſubject to the lion's reign, 

Ere man acquir'd dominion o'er the plain, 

Voracious wolves fierce ruſhing from the rocks, 45 
Devour'd without controul th' unguarded flocks : 

The ſuff'rers crouding round the royal cave, 

Their monarch's pity and protection crave: 
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Governor of the Tower. 
+ Sir John Cope, 
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Not that they wanted valour, force, or arms, - 
To ſhield their lambs from danger and alarms ; 50 
A thouſand rams the champions of the fold, 

In {trength of horn, and patriot virtue bold, 

Engag'd in firm aſſociation, ſtood 

Their lives devoted to the public good: 

A warlike chieftain was their ſole requeſt, 55 
To marſhal, guide, inſtruct, and rule the reſt : 

Their pray'r was heard, and, by confent of all, 

A courtier ape appointed general. 

He went, he led, arrang'd the battle ſtood, | 

The ſavage foe came pouring like a flood; 60 
Then pug aghaſt, fled ſwifter than the wind, | 
Nor deign'd, in threeſcore miles, to look behind; 
While ev'ry band for orders bleat in vain, 

And fall in flaughter'd heaps upon the plain : 

The ſcar'd baboon (to cut the matter ſhort) _ 69 
With all his ſpeed could not out-run report; 

And, to appeaſe the clamours of the nation, 

? Pwas fit his cafe ſhould ſtand examination. 

The board was named—each worthy took his place; 
All ſenior members of the horned race. 70 
The wedder, goat, ram, elk, and ox were there, 

And a grave hoary ſtag poſſeſs'd the chair. 

Th' inquiry paſt, each in his turn began 

The culprit's conduct variouſly to ſcan. 8 
At length the ſage uprear'd his awful creſt, 73 
And pauſing, thus his fellow chiefs addreſs'd: 
If age, that from this head its honours ſtole, 

Hath not impair'd the functions of my ſoul, 

But ſacred wiſdom with experience bought, 

While this weak frame decays, matures my thought; 20 


70. Horned race.] It is not to he wondered at, that this hoard 
conſiſted of horned cattle only, ſince, before the uſe of arms, every crea- 
ture was obliged in war to fight with ſach weapons as nature afforded 
it, conſequently thoſe ſupplied with horns bid faireſt for fignalizing 
themſelves in the field, and carrying off the firſt poſts in the army.— 
Zut I obſerve, that, among the members of this court, there is no 
mention made of ſuch of the horned family as were chiefly celebrated 
for valour; namely, the bull, unicorn, rhipoceros, &c. which gives 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe laſt were either out of favour with the 
miniſiry, laid aſide on account of their great age, or that the ape 
had intereſt enough at court to exclude them from. the number of K's 
judges, : 
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Th' important iſſue of this grand debate 9 
May furniſh precedent for your own fate; 
Should ever fortune call you to repel 
The ſhaggy foe, ſo deſperate and fell: 
*Tis plain, you ſay, his excellence Sir Ape 85 
From the dire field accomplith'd an eſcape; 
Alas! our fellow-ſubjects ne'er had bled, 
If every ram that fell, like him had fled; 
Certes, thoſe ſheep were rather mad than brave, 
Which ſcorn'd th' example their wiſe leader gave. go 
Let us then ev'ry vulgar hint diſdain, 
And from our brother's laurel waſh the ſtain. 
Th admiring court applauds the preſident, 
And pug was clear*d by general conſent. 
friend. There needs no magic to divine your ſcope, 95 
Mark'd as you are a flagrant mitanthrope : 
Sworn foe to good and bad, to great and ſmall, 
Thy rankling pen produces nought but gall : 
Let virtue ſtruggle, or let glory ſhine, 
Thy verſe affords not one appr roving line. 100 
Peet. Hail ſacred themes! the muſe's chief delight! 
O bring the darling objects to my fight ! 
My breaſt with elevated thought ſhall glow, 
My fancy brighten, and my numbers flow! 
Ti Aonian grove with rapture would J tread, 105 
To crop unfading wreaths for William's head; 
But that my ſtrain, unheard amidſt the throng, 
Muſt yield to Lockman's ode and Hanbury's ſong. 
Nor would th? enamour'd muſe neglect to pay 
Jo Stanhope's worth the tributary lay; 110 


The ſoul unſtain'd, the ſenſe ſublime to paint, 


A people's patron, pride, and ornament ! 

Did not his virtues eterniz*d remain 

The boaſted theme of Pope's immortal ſtrain. 
Not ev'n the pleaſing talk is left, to raiſe 115 
A grateful monument to Barnard's praile z 
Elſe ſhould the venerable patriot ſtand 
Th? unſhaken pillar of a ſinking land. 


108. Lockman's ode and Hanbory's ſong. } Two productions re- 
ſembling one another very much in that cloying mediocrity, which 
Horace compares to Craſſum nnguentum, et ſarde cum melle papater, 


110. Stanhope's worth. ; The Earl of Chcſterficis, 


| 8 R 
The gladd'ning proſpect let me ſtill purſue; 
And bring fair Virtue's triumphs to the view! 
Alike to me, by fortune bleſt or not, 
From ſoaring Cobham to the melting Scot. 
But lo! a ſwarm of harpies intervene, 
To ravage, mangle, and pollute the ſcene! 


$07 


120 


Gorg'd with our plunder, yet ſtill gaunt for ſpoil, 125 


Rapacious Gideon faſtens on our iſle ; 

Inſatiate Laſcelles, and the fiend Vaneck, 

Riſe on our ruins, and enjoy the wreck ; 

While griping Jaſper glories in his prize, 

Wrung from the widow's tears and orphan's cries. 130 

Friend. Relaps'd again! ſtrange tendency to rail! 

I fear'd this meekneſs would not long prevail. 

Poet. You deem it rancour then? Look round and ſee 
What vices flouriſh ſtill, unprun'd by me: 
Corruption roll'd in a triumphant car, 

Diſplays his burniſh'd front and glitt'ring ſtar ; 
Nor heeds the public ſcorn, or tranſient curſe, 
Unknown alike to honour and remorſe. 

Behold the leering belle, careſs'd by all, 

Adorn each private feaſt and public ball 140 
Where peers attentive liſten and adore, 

And not one matron ſhuns the titled whore. 

At Peter's obſequies I ſung no dirge 

Nor has my ſatire yet ſupply'd a ſcourge 


135 


122. Melting Scot.] Daniel Mackercher, Eſq. a man of ſuch pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, that he may be ſaid to have exceeded the ſeripture 
injunction, by not only parting wich his cloak and coat, but with his 


ſhirt alſo, to relieve a brother in diſtreſs: Mr Anneſley, who claimed 
the Angleſea title and eſtate. 


126. Gideon, Laſcelles, Vaneck.] A triumvirate of contractors, 
who, ſcorning the narrow views of private uſury, found means to lay 
a whole ſtate under contribution, and pillage a kingdom of immentc 
ſums, under the protection of law. 


129. Griping Jaſper.] A Chriſtian of bowels, who lends money to 
his friends in want at che moderate intereſt of 50 per cent. A man la- 
mous for buying poor ſeamens tickets, 


139. The leering belle.} A wit of the firſt water, celebrated for, 
her talent of repartee and double entendre. 


143. Peter's obſequics.] Peter Waters, Eſq. whoſe character is 205 
well known to need deſcription, 
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For the vile tribes of uſurers and bites, 145 
Who ſneak at Jonathan's and {wear at White's. 

Each low purſuit, and lighter folly bred 

Within the ſelfiſh heart and hollow head, 

Thrives uncontroul'd, and bloſſoms o'er the land, 

Nor feels the rigour of my chaſt'ning hand: 150 
While Codrus ſhivers o'er his bags of gold, 

By famine wither'd, and benumb'd by cold; 

I mark his haggard eyes with frenzy roll, 

And feaſt upon the terrors of his foul ; 

The wrecks of war, the perils of the deep, 155 
That curſe with hideous dreams the caitiff's fleep ; 
Infolvent debtors, thieves, and civil ftrife, 

Which daily perſecute his wretched life; 


With all the horrors of prophetic dread, 


That rack his boſom while the mail is read. 160 
Safe from the rod, untainted by the ſchool, 

A judge by birth, by deſtiny a fool, 

While the young lordling ſtruts in native pride, 

His party- coloured tutor by his ſide, 

Pleas'd, let me own the pious mother's care, 165 
Who to the brawny fire commits her heir. 

Fravght with the {ſpirit of a Gothic monk, 

Let Rich, with dulneſs and devotion drunk, 

Enjoy the peal ſo barbarous and loud, 

While his brain ſpues new monſters to the croud; 170 
J fee with joy the vaticide deplore 

An hell-denouncing prieit and ſov'reign whore. 


164. His party-coloured tutor. ] Whether it be for the reaſon aſ- 
igned in the ſubſequent lines, or the frugality of the parents, who are 
unwilling to throw away money in making their children wiſer than 
themſelves, I know not ; but certain it is, that many people of faſhion 
commit the education of their heirs ro ſome truſty footman, with a 
particular command to keep maſter out of the ſtable. 


170. Spues new monſters to the croud. ] Monſters of abſurdity. 
He look'd, and ſaw a fable forc'rer riſe, / 
«© Swift to whoſe hand a winged volume flies: 
« All ſudden, gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 
And ten-horn'd ficnds and giants ruſh to war, 
Hell riſes, heaven deſcends, and dance on earth, 

Gods, imps, and monſters, muſic, rage, and mirth, 

„A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball, 

Till one wide conflagration ſwallows all,” 

| Duxci4n, 


” 
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Let ev'ry polith'd dame, and genial lord 
Employ the ſocial chair, and venal board; 
Debauch'd from ſenſe, let doubtful meanings run, 175 
The vague conundrum and the prurient pun ; 
While the vain fop, with apiſh grin, regards 
The gig'ling minx half choak'd behind her cards: 
Theſe, and a thouland idle pranks, I deem 
The motly ſpawn of ignorance and whim. 180 
Let pride conceive and folly propagate, 
The fathion {till adopts the ſpurious brat : 
Nothing to ſtrange that faſhion cannot tame; 
By this diſhonour ceaſes to be ſhame: 
This weans from bluthes lewd Tyrawley's face, I85 
Gives Hawley praiſe and Ingoldſby diſgrace, 
From Mead to Thompſon ſhifts the palm at once, 
A meddling, prating, blund'ring, buſy dunce ! 
And may (ſhould taſte a little more decline) 
Transform the nation to an herd of ſwine. 190 

Friend. The fatal period haſtens on apace! 
Nor will thy verſe th' obſcene event diſgrace; 
Thy flow'rs of poetry, that ſmell fo ſtrong, 
The keeneſt appetites have loath'd the ſong; 
Condemn'd by Clark, Banks, Barrowby, and Chitty, 195 
And all the crop-car'd critics of the city: ZH 
While ſagely neutral ſits thy ſilent friend, 
Alike averſe to cenſure or commend. 

Poet. Peace to the gentle foul, that could deny 
His invocated voice to fill the cry! | 200 


174. Employ the ſocial chair.] This is no other than an empty 
chair, carried about with great formality, to perform viſits, by the 
help of which a decent correſpondence is often maintained among 
people of faſhion, many years together, without one perſonal in- 


ter view; to the great honour of hoſpitality and good neighbour- 
hood, | 


174. Venal board.] Equally applicable to the dining and card- 
table, where every guelt muſt pay an extravagant price tor what he 
has. 

186. Hawley praiſe.} A general fo renowned for conduct and dif- 
cipline, that, during an action in which he had a conſiderable com- 
mand, he is ſaid to have been ſeen rallying three fugitive dragoons, 
five miles from the field of battle. | 


195. Clark, Banks, Barrowby, Chitty.] A fraternity of wits, whoſe 
virtue, modelty, and taſte, are much of the fame dimentiton. 
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And let me ſtill the ſentiment diſdain 

Of him, who never ſpeaks but to arraign; 

The ſneering ſon of calumny and ſcorn, 

Whom neither arts, nor ſenſe, nor ſoul adorn : 

Or his, who to maintain a critic's rank, 205 
Tho' conſcious of his own internal blank, 


His want of taſte, unwilling to betray, 


* Pwixt ſenſe and nonſenſe heſitates all day; 

With brow contracted hears each paſſage read, 

And often hums and ſhakes his empty head ; 210 
Until ſome oracle ador'd, pronounce 

The paſſive bard a poet or a dunce; 

Then in loud clamour echoes back the word, 

Tis bold! infipid—ſoaring—or abſurd. 
Theſe, and th' unnumber'd ſhoals of ſmaller fry, 215 
That nibble round, I pity and defy. | 


THE TEARS or SCOTLAND. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1740. 


5 


OURN, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace—thy laurels torn ! 
hy tons, for valour long renown'd, 

Lic {laughter'd on their native ground z 

Thy hoſpitable roofs no more 

Invite the ftranger to the door ; 

In ſmoaky ruins ſunk they lie, 

'The monuments of cruelty. 


II. 

| The wretched owner ſees afar 

His all become the prey of war 
Bethinks him of his babes and wite, 
Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life, 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
'Uhy raviil'd virgins ſhriek in vain 
Thy infants periſh on the plain. 
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III. 
What boots it then, in every clime, 
Thro' the wide ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze? 
Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 
'Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage, and rancour fell— 


1 
The rural pipe and merry la 
No more {hall cheer the happy day: 
No ſocial ſcencs of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night: 
No ſtrains, but thoſe of ſorrow flow, 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe, 
Thile the pale phantoms of the ſlain 
Glide nightly o'er the ſilent plain. 


V. 

O baneful cauſe, oh, fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn | 

The ſons, againſt their fathers ſtood, il 
The parent ſhed his children's blood. ai 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, WM 
The victor's ſoul was not appeas'd : it 
'The naked and forlorn muſt feel 


Devouring flames and murd'ring ſteel ! ' 
The pious mother doom'd to death, | 
Forſaken wanders o'er the heath, = 


The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, ö 

Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread ; Et { 

Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, f 

She views the ſhades of night deſcend, 

And ſtretch'd beneath the inclement ſkies, 

Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. | 1 
VII. 9 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, i 

And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 

Reſentment of my country's fate 


Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 
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And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 
My ſympathizing verſe ſhall flow: 
&«& Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 


“ Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” - 


8 O N G. 
„„ 
O fix her —*twere a taſk as vain 
To count the April drops of rain, 


To ſow in Afric's barren ſoil, 
Or tempeſts hold within a toil, 


1 
T know it, friend, ſhe's light as air, 
Falſe as the fowler's artful ſnare; 


Inconſtant as the paſſing wind, 
As winter's dreary froſt unkind. 


III. 


She's ſuch a miſer too in love, 


Its joys ſhell neither ſhare nor prove; 
Though hundreds of gallants await 
From her victorious eyes their fate. 


IV. 


Bluſhina at ſuch inglorious reign, 
I ſometimes ſtrive to break her chain; 
My reafon ſummon to my aid, 


Reſolv'd no more to be betray'd. 


V. 
Ah! friend! 'tis but a ſhort-liv'd trance, 
Diſpell'd by one enchanting glance; 
She need but look, and, I confeſs, 
Thoſe looks completely curſe or bleſs. 


VX. 


So ſoft, ſo elegant, ſo fair, 

Sure ſomething more than human's there; 
I muſt ſubmit, for {trite is vain, 

"I'was deſtiny that forg'd the chain, 


($13) 
BURLESQUE ODE 


WW ron waſt thou , wittol Ward, when hapleſs Fate 


From theſe weak arms mine aged grannam tore: 
Theſe pious arms eflay'd too late, 
To drive the diſmal phantom from the door. 
Could not thy healing drop, illuſtrious Quack, 
Could not thy ſalutary pill prolong her days; 
For whom, ſo oft, to Marybone, alack ! 


Thy ſorrels dragg'd thee through the worſt of ways! 


Oil-dropping Twick'nam did not then detain 
Thy ſteps, though tended by the Cambrian maids ; 
Nor the {ſweet environs of Drury-lane ; 
Nor duſty Pimlico's embow'ring ſhades 
Nor Whitehall, by the river's bank, 
Beſet with rowers dank; 
Nor where th' Exchange pours forth its tawny ſons ; 
Nor where, to mix with offal, foil, and blood, 
S teep Snow-hill rolls the ſable flood; 
Nor where the Mint's contaminated kennel runs. 


Ill doth it now beſeem, ; 
That thou ſhould'ſt doze and dream 
When Death in mortal armour came, 

And ſtruck with ruthleſs dart the gentle dame. 
Her lib'ral hand and ſympathiſing breaſt 
The brute creation kindly bleſs'd: 
Where'er ſhe trod, grimalkin purr'd around, 
The ſqueaking pigs her bounty own'd ; 
Nor to the waddling duck or gabbling gooſe 
Did ſhe glad ſuſtenance refule 
The ſtrutting cock ſhe daily fed, 
And turkey with his ſnout ſo red; 

Of chickens careful as the pious hen, 

Nor did ſhe overlook the tomtit or the wren; 


* Dr Smollett, imagining himſelf ill treated by Lord Lyttelton, 
wrote the above burleſque on that nobleman's monody on the death of 
his lady, | 
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Whilſt redbreaſt hopp'd before her in the hall, 
- As if ſhe common mother were of all. 


For my diſtracted mind, 
What comfort can I find? 
O beſt of grannams ! thou art dead and gone, 
And I am left behind to weep and moan, 
To ſing thy dirge in fad funereal lay, 
Ah! woe is me! alack! and well-a-day ! 


Dann eau ene COL INN TIEEEETEETTT 


DDE TO MIRTH 


DARENT of joy! heart-eaſing Mirth ! 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born; 
Yet Goddeſs ſure of heavenly birth, 
Viſit benign a ſon of Grief forlorn : 
Thy glütt'ring colours gay, 
Around him, Mirth, diſplay ; 
And o'er his raptur'd ſenſe 
Diffuſe thy living influence: 
So ſhall each hill in purer green array'd, 
And flower adorn'd in new born beauty glow ; 
The grove {hall {ſmooth the horrors of the ſhade, 
And ſtreams in murmurs ſhall forget to flow. 
Shine, Goddeſs, ſhine with unremitted ray, 
And gild (a ſecond ſun) with brighter beam our day. 


Labour with thee forgets his pain, 
And aged Poverty can {mile with thee; 
If thou be nigh, Grief's hate is vain, 
And weak th' uplifted arm of tyranny. 
The morning opes on high 
His univerſal eye; 
And on the world doth pour 
His glories in a golden ſhower : | 
Lo! Darkneis trembling *fore the hoſtile ray, 
Shrinks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn; 
The brood obſcene, that own her gloomy ſway, 
Troop in her rear, and fly th' approach of morn. 
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Pale ſhivering ghoſts, that dread th' all- cheering light, 
Quick, as the lightning's flaſh, glide to ſepulchral night. 
TO But whence the gladdening beam 
'That pours his purple ſtream 
O'er the long proſpect wide? 
Tis Mirth. I ſee her fit 
In majeſty of light, 
With laughter at her fide. 
Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering near, 
Wide waves her glancing wing in air; 
And young Wit flings his pointed dart, 
That guiltleſs ſtrikes the willing heart. 
Fear not now Affliction's power, 
Fear not now wild Pafſſion's rage, 
Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 
Save the tardy hand of Age. 
Now Mirth hath heard the ſuppliant poet's prayer, 
No cloud that rides the blaſt ſhall vex the troubled air. 


ODE TO ¶ 
SS Sleep, profoundly pleaſing power, 


Sweet patron of the peaceful hour, 
O liſten from thy calm abode, | 
And hither wave thy magic rod; 
Extend thy ſilent ſoothing ſway, 
And charm the canker Care away. 
Whether thou lov'it to glide along, 
Attended by an airy throng 
Of gentle dreams and ſmiles of joy, 
Such as adorn the wanton boy; 
Or to the monarch's fancy bring 
Delights that better ſuit a king, 
The glittering hoſt, the groaning plain, 

The clang of arms, and victor's train; 

Nor ſhould a milder viſion pleaſe, 
Preſent the happy ſcenes of peace ; 
Plump Autumn, bluſhing all around, 
Rich Induſtry with toil embrown'd ; 
Content, with brow ſerenely gay, 
And genial Art's refulgent ray. 


] 
þ 
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ODE TO BLUE-EY'D ANN, 


I. 


HEN the rough North forgets to howl, 
And ocean's billows ceaſe to roll; 
When Lybian ſands are bound in froſt, 
And cold to Nova Zembla's loſt ; 
When heav'nly bodies ceaſe to move, 
My blue-ey'd Ann Pll coale to love. 


II. 


No more ſhall flowers the meads adorn, 
Nor ſweetneſs deck the roſy thorn, 
Nor ſwelling buds proclaim the ſpring, 
Nor parching heats the dog-ſtar bring, 
Nor laughing lilies paint the grove, 
When blue-ey'd Ann I ceaſe to love. 


III. 


No more ſhall joy in hope be found, 
Nor pleaſures dance their frolic round, 
Nor Love's light god inhabit earth, 


Nor beauty give the paſſion birtll, 
Nor heat to ſummer ſun- ſhine cleave, 


When blue-ey'd Nanny I deceive, 


TV. 


When rolling ſeaſons ceaſe to change, 
Inconſtancy forgets to range; 

When laviſh May no more {ſhall bloom, 
Nor gardens yield a rich perfume 

When Nature from her ſphere ſhall ſtart, 
TIl tear my Nanny from wy heart. 


n 


ODE TO INDEPENDENCE. 


STROPUE., 


HY fpirit, Independence, let me ſhare ? 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy ſteps I follow with my boſom bare, 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky. 
Deep in the frozen regions of the north, 
A goddeſs violated brought thee forth, 
Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying clime. 
What time the iron-hearted Gaul, 
With frantic Superſtition for his guide, 
Arm'd with the dagger and the pall, 
The ſons of Woden to the field defy'd; 
The ruthleſs hag, by Weſer's flood, 
In Heaven's name, urg'd the infernal blow; 
And red the ſtream began to flow 
The vanquiſh'd were haptiz'd with blood!“ 


ANTISTROPHE. 


The Saxon prince in horror fled 
From altars ſtain'd with human gore; 
And Liberty his routed legions led 
In ſafety to the bleak Norwegian ſhore. 
'There in a cave aſleep ſhe lay, 
LulPd by the hoarſe-reſounding main; 
When a bold ſavage paſs'd that way, 
Impell'd by Deſtiny, his name Diſdain. 
Of ample front the portly chief appear'd; 
The hunted bear ſupply'd a ſhaggy veſt, 
The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow beard, 
And his broad ſhoulders brav'd the furious blaſt. 


* Baptiz'd with blood. Charlemagne obliged four thouſand Saxon 
priſoners to embrace the Chriſtian religion, and immediately after they 
were baptized ordered their throats to be cut. Their prince, Vitt- 
kind, fled for ſhelter to Gotrick, King of Denmark, 
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He ſtopp'd ; he gaz'd ; his boſom glow'd, 
And deeply felt th' impreſſion of her charms ; 
He feiz'd th' advantage Fate allow'd, 
| And ſtraight compreſs'd her in his vig'rous arms. 


STROPHE. 


The Curlieu ſcream'd, the Tritons blew 
Their ſhells to celebrate the raviſh'd rite 
Old Time exulted as he flew, 
And Independence ſaw the light. 
The light he {aw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where, under cover of a flowering thorn, 
While Philomel renew'd her warbled ſtrains, 
Th' auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born. — 
The mountain Dryads ſeiz'd with joy 
The ſmiling infant, to their charge conſign'd; 
The Doric muſe careſs'd the fav'rite boy; 
The hermit Wiſdom ſtor'd his opening mind. 
As rolling years matur'd his age, 
He flauriſh'd bold and finewy as his ſire 
While the mild paffions in his breaſt aſſuage 
The fiercer Hames of his maternal fire, | 


ANTISTROPHE., 


Accompliſlyd thus, he wing'd his way, 
And zealous rov'd from pole to pole, 
'The rolls of right eternal to diſplay, 
And warm with patriot thoughts th' aſpiring ſoul. 
On deſert * iſles *twas he that rais'd 
Thoſe ſpires that gild the Adriatic wave, 
Where Tyranny beheld amaz'd 
Fair Freedom's temple, where he mark'd her grave, 
He ſteel'd the blunt Batavian's arms, 
To burſt th' Iberian's double chain +; 
And cities rear'd, and planted farms, 
Won from the ſkirts of Neptune's wide domain. 


On defert iſles.]— Although Venice was built a conſiderable time 
before the zra here aſſign'd for the birth of Independence, the repu- 
blic had not yet attained to any great degree of power and ſplendour. 


+ To burſt th' Iberian's double chain. The Low Countries were 
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He with the generous ruſtics ſat, 
On Uri's rocks, in cloſe divan ; 
And wing'd that arrow, ſure as fate, 
Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights of man. 


STRO PRE 


Arabia's ſcorching ſands he croſs'd &, 
Where blaſted nature pants ſupine, 
Conductor of her tribes aduſt, 
To Freedom's adamantine ſhrine ; 
And many a Tartar hord forlorn, aghaſt +! 
He ſnatch'd from under fell Oppreſſion's wing; 
And taught amidit the dreary waſte 
Th' all-cheering hymns of Liberty to ſing. 
He Virtue finds, like precious ore, 
Diffus'd thro” every baſer mould, 
Ev'n now he ſtands on Calvi's rocky ſhore, 
And turns the droſs of Corſica to gold. 
He, guardian genius, taught my youth 
Pomp's tinſel livery to deſpite: . 
My lips by him chaſtis'd to truth, 
Neer paid that homage which the heart denies. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Thoſe ſculptur'd halls my feet ſhall never tread, 
Where varniſh'd Vice and Vanity combin'd, 


not only oppreſſed by grievous taxation, but likewiſe threatened with 
the eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition, when the Seven Provinces revolt- 
ed, and ſhook off the yoke of Spain. 


+ On Uri's rocks.]—Alluding to the known ſtory of William Tell 
and his aſſociates, the fathers and founders of the confederacy of the 
Swiſs Cantons. 


* Arabia's ſcorching ſ:nds] -The Arabs, rather than reſign their 
independency, have often abandoned their habitations, and encounter- 
ed all the horrors of the deſert. 


+ And many a Tartar hord]—From the tyranny of Jenghis Khan, 
Timur Bec, and other eaſtern conquerors, whole tribes of Tartars 
were uſed to fly into the remoter waſtes of Cathay, where no army 
could follow them. | 

+ And turns the droſs of Corſica]—The noble ſtand made by Paſchal 
Paoli and his aſſociates againſt the uſurpation of the French king, muſt 
endear them to all the ſons of Liberty and Independence. 
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To dazzle and ſeduce, their banners ſpread, 
And forge vile ſhackles for the free-born mind. 
Where inſolence his wrinkled front uprears, “ 
And all the flowers of ſpurious Fancy blow ; 
And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears, 
Full often wreath'd around the miſcreant's brow ; 
Where ever-dimpling falſchood, pert and vain, 
Preſents her cup of ſtale Profeſſion's froth ; 
And pale Diſeaſe, with all his bloated train, 
Torments the ſons of Gluttony and Sloth. 


S TROPHE. 


In Fortune's car behold that minion ride, 
With either India's glittering ſpoils oppreſs'd : 
So moves the ſumpter-mule, in harneſs'd pride, 
'That bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 
For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 
And hireling minſtrels wake the tinkling ftring ; 
Her ſenſual ſnares let faithleſs Pleaſure lay; 
And all her jingling bells fantaſtic Folly ring; 
Diſquiet, Doubt, and Dread ſhall intervene ; 
And Nature, till to all her feelings juſt, 
In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, 
Shook from the baleful pinions of Diſguſt. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Nature Þ'll court in her ſequeſter'd haunts 
By mountain, meadow, ſtreamlet, grove, or cell, 
Where the pois'd lark his evening ditty chaunts, 
And Health, and Peace, and Contemplation dwell. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


LYRIC POETRY imitates violent and ardent paſſions. It is 
therefore bold, various, and impetuous. It abounds with animated 
ſentiments, glowing images, and forms of ſpeech often unuſual, but 
commonly nervous and expreſſive. The compoſition and arrangement 
of parts may often appear diſordered, and the tranſitions ſudden and 
obſcure; but they are always natural, and are governed by the move- 
ments and variations of the imitated paſſion, The foregoing ode wil! 
illuſtrate theſe obſervations, 
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There Study ſhall with Solitude recline; | 


And Friendſhip pledge me to his fellow-ſwains ; 
And Toil and Temperance ſedately twine | 
The ſlender chord that fluttering Life ſuſtains : 


The IntroduQion is poetical and abrupt. 


« 'Thy ſpirit, Independence, ler me ſhare! 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy fteps I follow with my boſom bare, 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky.” 


The picture exhibited in theſe lines is ſtriking, becauſe the circum* 
ſtances are happily choſen, briefly and diſtinctly delineated. It is 
ſublime, becauſe the images are few, and in themſelves great and 
magnificent. The lion-heart and eagle-eye” ſuggeſt an idea of the 
high ſpirit and commanding aſpe& of Independence: And the poet 
following with © boſom bare,“ denotes, in a pictureſque manner, the 


eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm of the votary. The laſt circumſtance is pe- 
culiarly happy. 


«© Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſcy.” 


It marks the ſcene: It is unexpected, and excites ſurpriſe : It is great 
and awful, and excites aſtoniſhment. Combined with the preceding 
circumſtance, it conveys a beautiful allegorical meaning; and ſignifies, 
that a mind truly independent is ſuperior to adverſity, and unmoved 
| by external accidents, We may obſerve, too, in regard to the dition, 
that the notions of ſound and motion, communicated by the words 


** how!” and © along,” contribute in a peculiar manner to the ſubli- 
mity of the deſcription, | 


© Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy Reps I follow with my boſom bare, 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky.” 


Theſe lines are written in the true ſpirit of Lyric poetry. Without 
preparing the mind. by a cool artificial introduction, rifing gradually 
to the impetuoſity of paſſion, they aſſail the imagination by an abrupt 
and ſudden impulſe; they vibrate through the ſoul, and fire us inſtan- 
taneouſly with all the ardour and enthuſiaſm of the poet. Many of 
the odes of Horace are compoſed in the ſame ſpirit, and produce ſimi- 
lar effects. Without any previous argument or introduction, in the 


fulneſs of paſſion and imagination, he breaks out in bold, powerful, 
and impetuous figures. 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis, tui 


Plenum? Quæ nemora aut quos agor in ſpecus 
Velox mente nova? 


Qualem miniſtrum fulmin's alitem”” 
The poet, full of enthuſiaſm and admiration, continues his proſopopeia "TE. 
and, in a ſtrain of poetry exceedingly wild aud romantic, gives us the? 
genealogy of Independence, 


A goddeſs violated brought the: forth, 
Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime 3 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying cume. 
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And fearleſs Poverty ſhall guard the door; 
And Taſte unſpoil'd the frugal table ſpread ; 
And Induſtry ſupply the humble ſtore ; 
And Sleep unbrib'd his dews refreſhing ſhed : 


According to the acceptation of our author, Liberty means the fe- 
curity of our lives and poſſeſſions, and freedom from external force: 
Independence is of higher import, and denotes that internal ſenſe 
and conſcionſneſs of freedom which beget magnanimity, fortitude, 
and that becoming pride which leads us to reſpe&t ourſelves, and 
do nothing unworthy of our condition. Liberty therefore is, with 
perfect propriety, ſaid to be the mother of Independence, and 
Diſdain his father--Diſdain ariſing from indignation againſt an op- 
preſſor, and triumph on having fruſtrated or eſcaped his malice. This 
ſtern perſonage is ſtrongly characterized in the following direct 
deſcription : 


1 Of ample front the portly chief appear'd : 
The hunted bear ſupply'd a ſhaggy veſt; 
The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow beard; 
And his broad ſheulders braved the furious blaſt.” 


Men may enjoy liberty without independence: They may be ſe- 
cure in their perſons and poſſeſſions, without feeling any uncommon 
elevation of mind, or any ſenſe of their freedom. But if their liberty 
is attacked, they are alarmed, they feel the value of their condition, 
they are moved with indignation againſt their oppreſſors, they exert 
themſelves, and if chey are ſucceſsful, or eſcape the danger that 
threatened them, they triumph, they reſle& on the happineſs and dig- 
nity conferred by freedom, they applaud themſelves for their exer- 
tions, become magnanimous and independent. There is therefore no 
leſs propriety in deducing the origin of Independence from Diſdais 
and Liberty, than in fixing the zra of his birth. The Saxons, ac- 
cording to our author, free, ſimple, and inoffenſive, were attacked, 
eſcaped the violence of their adverſary, reflected on the felicity of 
their condition, and learned independence. 

The education of Independence, an the ſcene of his nativity, are 
ſuited to his illuſtrious lineage, and to the high atchievements for 
which he was deſtined, 


“ The light he ſaw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where under cover of a flowering thorn, 
While Philomel renew'd her watrbled ſtrains, 
The auſpicious fruit bf ſton embrace was born 
The mountain Dryads ſeiz'd with joy, 
The ſmiling infant to their charge conſign'd ; 
The Doric muſe careſs'd the favourite boy ; 
The hermit Wiſdom ſtored his opening mind.“ 


The imagery in theſe lines is ſoft and agreeable, the language ſmooth, 
and the verſification numerous. : 

Independence thus deſcended, and thus divinely inſtructed and en- 
dowed, diſtibgviſhes himſeif accordingly by heroic and bencficen: 
actions. | | 
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White-mantled Innocence, ethereal ſprite, | 
Shall chace far off the goblins of the night; 
And Independence o'er the day preſide, 
Propitious power! my patron and my pride. 


e Accompliſh'd thus, he wing'd his way, 
And zealous rov'd from pole to pole, 
The rolls of right eternal to diſplay, 
And warm with patriot thoughts th' aſpiring ſoul.“ 


The ode may be divided into three parts. The poet ſets out with a 
brief addreſs to Independence, imploring his protection. He fees, in 
idea, the high object of his adoration, and, tranſported by an ardent 
and irreſiſtible impulſe, he rehearſes his birth, education, and qualities. 
He proceeds, in the ſecond place, to celebrate his office and moſt re- 
nowned atchievements; and returns, at the end of the third ſtrophe, to 
acknowledge with gratitude the protection he had requeſted, and the 
power of Independence in preſerving him untainted by the debaſing 
influences of Grandeur, and the admiration of vain Magnificence.— 
Animated with this reflection, and conſcious of the dignity annexed to 
an independent ſtate of mind, he inveighs againſt thoſe © Minions 
of Fortune“ who would impoſe upon mankind by the oſtentation of 
wealth, and the parade of pageantry. 
« In Fortune's car behold that minion ride, 
With either India's glittering ſpoils oppreſt: 
So moves the ſumpter-mule, in harneſs'd pride, 
'That bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 
For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay; 
And hireling minſtrels wake the tinkling ſtring 3; 
Her ſenſual ſnares let faithleſs Pleaſure lay; 
And all her gingling bells fantaſtic Folly ring; 
Diſquiet, Doubt, and Dread, ſhall intervene ; 
And Nature, till to all her feelings juſt, 
In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, 
Shook from the baleſul pinions ot Diſguſt.“ 


Theſe lines, embelliſhed by fancy, and recommended to the heart by 
harmony, are the invective of truth and honeſt indignation. 


In the laſt antiſtrophe the poet deſcends from his enthuſiaſm ; he 
is leſs impetuous; the illuſtrious paſſions that animated and impelled 
him are exhauſted ; but they leave his mind full of their genuine and 
benign. influences, not agitated and diſordered, as if their tendency 


had been vicious, but glowing with ſelf-approbation, ſoft, gentle, and 
compoſed, 
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